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We're on the Uphill Road 


be THE last fourteen months, American agri- 
culture has traveled a long way uphill. There 
is still a long, hard road to travel, but it is en- 
couraging to look back over the ground that has 
been gained since February, 1933. The New Deal 
methods of raising farm incomes are working. 

The picture below shows the changes in the 
average price of all farm commodities over the 
last few years, and in more detail over the last 
fourteen months. To make comparisons easy, 
the average on February 15, 1933, is called 100. 
Thus it is easily seen that in April, 1934, prices 
of farm products had risen 51 per cent since 
February 15, 1933. 

These figures are based on reports made by 
farfifrs all over the United States to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These reports show the 
prices actually paid to farmers for different 
products, not the prices at the terminal markets. 

In some ways, these figures do not show the 
full improvement in farm product prices. Note 
that while the average price of farm products 
went up 55 per cent from February, 1933, to 
February, 1934, other investigations of the de- 
partment show that the total sums paid to farm- 





ers for their products (including benefit pay- 
ments) in February of 1934 exceeded sums paid 
in February, 1933, by 63 per cent. 

Everybody knows that when a man takes in 
any money, he usually does two things with it. 
He pays fixed obligations (interest and taxes) 
and buys goods for himself, his family or farm. 

In debt paying power, farm produets in April 
of this year were worth 51 per cent more than in 
February, 1933. In goods buying power, they 
were worth 27 per cent more. The goods farmers 
buy have gone up in price, but not nearly as fast 
or as far as the products farmers sell. 

These increases have come as the direct result 
of the monetary program of the New Deal, of the 
adjustment in production of major crops, and of 
the federally stimulated increase in employment 
and payrolls. 

For the future, the price level is steadily 
moving higher, and employment and payrolls 
are improving. With farmers cooperating in the 
adjustment program, the balance of 1934 should 
show a steady elimb to higher levels for the 
prices of the farm products whose production is 
under control. ! 
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FAIR AND SQUARE 
Guy ome OF DODGE 
‘SHOW-DOWN PLAN 


ka am ~~, 
DODOGE SURE 
HAS THE MOST 
HIGH-PRICED 

FEATURES 
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AND THESE 
18 FEATURES 
ARE ALL 
MONEY 

SAVERS 



















WHAT DO 
You KNOW ff 
ABOUT. THAT! 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES-STOP 
FASTER AND 
MAKE TIRES 
LAST LONGER woe ere 
















BE SURE TO CHECK THIS 
CRANK-CASE VENTILATOR 
AND THE 4 PISTON RINGS 

; oo THEVEL 
CUT COSTS 


















HERE’S FREE PROOF That Dodge 
Trucks Save Gas, Oil, Tires, Upkeep! 
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EW Dodge trucks 

are priced with 
the very lowest! But 
that’s not the BIG 
reason for the way 
farmers everywhere 
are switching to 
Dodge. The simple 
truth is that Dodge 
gives you more for your money—and through a 
fair and square plan, proves it! 

Proves it... not with generalities... not with 
mere sales talk... but with a simple, easy-to- 
understand “show-down” method that lets you 
judge the amazing facts for yourself. Shows you 
how to compare low-priced trucks feature by 
feature. Actually gives you a “score card” where 
you can mark down the comparisons for yourself. 
Ask any Dodge dealer for one of these “ show- 
down” score cards and take it home with you. 
You'll find it fascinating, non-technical, valuable. 
Do this before you buy any truck. 

* List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 
Special equipment including dual wheels on 1'9-ton models, extra. 


Time pay ments to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 


Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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COMMERCIAL EXPRESS —18 
amazing features that $500* 


savegas,oll,tires,upkeep 
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Gets Harness Thieves 

Two years of detective 
which he trailed harness thieves 
more than three thousand miles, at 
last helped Sheriff Ress Graham, of 
Davis county, Iowa, to break up a 
group of these thieves which has 
been operating in southeastern Iowa 
and northern Missouri counties. As 
a result of Graham’s unceasing activ- 
ity, ten members of the gang have 
already been sentenced to terms in 
prison in Iowa and Missouri, and 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of har- 
ness has been returned to farmers. 

For some time, Davis county farm- 
ers had been losing sets of harness 
which were stolen from their barns 
at night, and they kept 
reporting such cases to 
Sheriff Graham, until 
he decided something 
had to be done about 
it. He was suspicious 
that the stolen harness 
was not disposed of lo- 
cally, and, as a result, 
he started a campaign 
among the sheriffs in 


work, in 





Name and Address, Please 
For some unknown reason, tl 
Service Bureau has of late received 
a number of letters on which t 
addresses were Omitted. Sometimes 


the initials only were given, wit! 
out the names. If you want to 1 
ceive a prompt reply, be sure 


send us your name and address whe 
you make an inquiry. Otherwise, 
we will be compelled to hold you 
letter until you write us a 
time. 


second 


How’s Your Sign? 

We recently made a trip covering 
considerable territory in the 
and noticed that many 
of the Service Burea 
signs were in bad con 
dition. The weathe 
had faded them and 
they were illegible. We 
are likewise aware that 
many of our members 
have moved to new lo 
cations, and it is likely 
they did not take thei: 


State 


adjoining counties and signs with them. 

over in Missouri, watch- It should be remem 
ing community sales. bered that to be eligible 
He notified managers to receive a reward, a 
of community sales all legible Service Bureau 
over the territory to Graham caught a gang. sign must be posted 
advise him as soon as If yours is not up, or if 
any harness was brought in for sale it is unreadable, you should send 


by strangers. Altho he had several 
fellows under suspicion, he was nev- 
er quite able to get the goods on 
them until one day he received a call 
from Palmyra, Mo., that some har- 
ness had been offered for sale there. 
A description of the fellow selling 
the harness was given to Graham, 
and he discovered that this was one 
of the men he had under suspicion. 

Hazen Speer, a Davis county farm- 
er, was picked up first, and he impli- 
cated Finis Burton, who lived near 
Moulton. Sheriff Graham and others 
questioned these men, and they im- 
plicated Wayne Hulen, Lancaster, 
Mo., and Pearl Cowan, Unionville, 
Mo. As fast as new men were arrest- 
ed, they were questioned, and Nelson 
Gordy, Tom Dabney, Ira MeVey and 
Dewey Bragg were taken in custody. 

In cooperation with Sheriffs Par- 
sons of Lancaster, Wells of Center- 
ville and Floyd of Kirksville, a search 
was made and a dozen sets of har- 
were uncovered, which were 
placed on exhibition at Kirksville, 
and farmers were invited to come 
and identify their harness. 


ness 


Service Members Protected 


A number of our members living in 
the area, including A. J. Horn, Moul- 
ton, Iowa, and J. E. Unger, Brashear, 
Mo., had harness stolen and reported 
it, and since their premises were pro- 
tected by the Service Bureau, a re- 
ward has been paid Sheriff Graham 
for his excellent work in solving the 
series of crimes. Burton and Gordy 
were given ten-year terms at the 
Fort Madison penitentiary; Dabney, 
McVey and Bragg each received ten- 
year terms at Anamosa, while Rug- 
gles got a three-year term at Fort 
Madison and Cowan a five-year term 
at the same place. Hulen and Speer 
were sentenced at Kirksville, each 
receiving a two-year term at the 
Algo state farm. George Minnick, an- 
other member of the gang, drew a 
two-year sentence at the Missouri 
prison. 

Sheriff Graham, has worked 
on these cases for nearly two years, 
was glad, he said, to help put a stop 
to thievery. “It certainly would help 
us officers a lot,” “if farm- 
ers had some sort of a mark on their 
harness so that it could be identified. 
We were able to recover a lot of 
harness, but we had no idea to whom 
it might belong.” 


who 


he stated, 


for a new one 
for the asking. 


at once. It is yours 
Help us to help you 





Navel Ill in Colts 


From Franklin county, Iowa, comes 
the following inquiry: “My week-old 
colt has a leaking navel. At birth, I 
disinfected the navel with zinc stear 
ate powder, and it started to heal 
normally. I also seared it with a hot 
iron, as directed by a veterinarian 
However, it has now begun to dis 
charge, and I wonder what should 
be done. This is the third colt from 
one of my mares with which I have 
had trouble of this sort. The first 
colt died from the effects, while that 
of last year, after having been trou- 
bled with a number of swellings on 
its body, finally came thru all right 
and now is perfectly healthy.” 

It is a rather common occurrence 
to find colts with leaking navels, yet 
it is a condition that can easily be 
avoided. Proceed as follows: Tie 
the navel cord close to the body with 
a string soaked in tincture of iodine 
immediately after birth, and cut it 
off below the tie. Then disinfect 
the stump daily with tincture of io- 
dine until it dries up and falls off. 


May Cause Lameness or Death 


The leaking navel referred to is 
probably already infected and some 
of the infection has probably entered 
the blood stream by this time. Even- 
tually the poison.will lodge in some 
joint and may produce lameness and 
possibly death. Take steps at once 
to scrape out the walls of the navel 
and thoroly disinfect the parts. After 
this is done, sear it with a hot iron 
er touch with a glass rod dipped in 
commercial nitric acid. The object 
of this is to disinfect the parts and 
to produce enough swelling to close 
the opening from which the leak 
comes. If swellings of the joints later 
appear, they may sometimes be treat- 
ed successfully by applications of 
tincture of iodine until it blisters the 
skin. 

Very frequently, after a case has 
developed as far as the one described, 
a pus pocket has formed at the bot 
tom of the leaking navel. This should 
be opened by a good veterinarian 


and then treated as above described, 9 


with the addition, perhaps, of insert- 
ing a purse string suture to hold the 
navel wound from forming a hernia. 
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Beef Producers Meet at Chicago 


Committee of Twenty-five Named to Confer With AAA Officials 


Davis, administrator of the agricultural 

adjustment act, a meeting of breeders and 
feeders of cattle was held in Chieago, April 
26. It was attended by delegates from twenty- 
two states, together with others directly and 
indirectly interested in the beef industry. The 
meeting was held in a hotel, with a total at- 
tendance of between 500 and 600 persons. The 
AAA representatives, who came to explain 
the beef cattle situation at this time, included 
Chester C. Davis; G. B. Thorne, agricultural 
economist; Harry Petrie, chief of the beef 
cattle and sheep section of the AAA, and Dr. 
A. E. White, of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

During the forenoon, the Washington men 
explained the statistical situation of the beef 
cattle industry much in detail, called atten- 
tion to the increase in cattle population that 
has taken place in recent years, and the re- 
sulting decrease in cattle prices, and showed 
the need for reduction control to prevent still 
lower prices in response to further production 
increases toward which we are moving unless 
something is done to artificially control pro- 
duction. 

After the government had presented rea- 
sons for the need of initiating a program of 
some sort during the forenoon, it was surpris- 
ing to find that, when the meeting was turned 
over to the cattle men themselves in the after- 
noon, there was an evident disposition on the 
part of the convention as a whole to disregard 
the fundamental facts brought out by the gov- 
ernment men, and concentrate their attention 
exclusively on the processing tax that would 
have to be placed on fat cattle if a control pro- 
gram were to be put over. 


I‘ RESPONSE to a eall from Chester C. 


Program to Be Developed 


However, after much discussion for and 
against a control program, a vote was finally 
taken toward the close of the day, authorizing 
the chairman of the meeting, Mr. Petrie, to 
appoint a committee of twenty- 


corresponding date in 1934, when the number 
had grown to 67,000,000 head, thus showing 
an inerease in numbers of nearly 20 per cent. 
Usually, when cattle have been increasing in 
numbers for three years, slaughter begins to 
increase, but in the persent cycle it took five 
years of increasing numbers of cattle on farms 
before the accumulation showed up at slaugh- 
tering points. This, it was pointed out, was 
probably due to the collapse of commodity 
prices in 1929 and the subsequent growth of 
unemployment, which caused a reduction in 
the demand for beef. Since 1930, beef prices 
have been so low that producers have pre- 
ferred to hold their cows back on the farm and 
range. This means that the period of low 
prices and the growing number of cows will 
likely continue for at least two years more, 
unless some steps are taken to reduce the num- 
ber of breeding cows. 


Lowest Prices Since 1900 


While the number of cattle has been in- 
creasing, Mr. Davis ealled attention to the 
fact that prices have been falling until last 
year ‘‘the level of cattle prices in the United 
States was the lowest reached thus far in the 
present century.’’ He stated that the average 
farm price of beef cattle for 1933 was $3.63 
per ewt., $2.05 per ewt. below the pre-war 
fair exchange value and $5.52 below the aver- 
age for 1929. 

‘‘The current trouble,’’ said Mr. Davis, ‘‘is 
due primarily to an increase of nearly 20 per 
cent in all cattle numbers on farm and range 
over numbers sold since about 1928, and part- 
ly to factors affecting demand for beef prod- 
ucts. During the past six years, the dairy and 
beef cattle men of this country have produced 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 more eattle than 
they have marketed. They have added to their 
herds faster than they have sold off.”’ 

In an endeavor to explain the much mis- 
understood processing tax, Mr. Davis suggest- 
ed that cooperating farmers in a given acre- 


4e 


age reduction program should look upon the 
market price of their product as one souree 
of imeome, and upon the benefit payments 
which they receive for cooperation as another 
regular but supplementary source of income. 
He coneluded with the following statement: 
‘*T would make one final point with respect 
to a processing tax for the consideration of 
you eattlemen, who may be contemplating an 
adjustment program involving separate agree- 
ments and payment of benefits to individual 
producers. In order to make sure that co- 
operating producers will receive the net bene- 
fits resulting from production adjustment, it 
is necessary to maintain an adequate differ- 
ential between what participating producers 
receive and what non-participants receive. 
Inasmueh as non-participants usually do not 
cut production, and may inerease it, this 
means that the processing tax must be suffi- 
ciently large to really constitute an effective 
differential. In order to pay substantial bene- 
fits, a substantial tax is essential.’’ 

As we have stated before, when the meeting 
was turned over to the cattle men, a rather 
strange thing happened. For several hours, 
those who spoke had apparently forgotten 
what was told them about the large number of 
cattle on farms and ranges, and centered their 
attention on opposition to a processing tax on 
beef eattle. Livestock commission men, who 
should not have been allowed to speak in the 
first place, told about the recent rise in beef 
cattle prices, and predicted $10 cattle before 
long. None of these high price oracles mar- 
tialed any facts to substantiate their price 
predictions. They were determined to speak 
against a beef processing tax, no matter how 
illogical they had to be in so doing. 


Farmers Are Being Misled 


The trouble with so many farmers is that 
they are being misled by those who, for selfish 
reasons, are opposed to a processing tax. Pro- 
cessors and dealers don’t want controlled pro- 
duction, for it carries with it a 











five to meet with the AAA offi- 
cials, with the idea in mind of de- 
veloping a program which will 20r 
later be discussed, and approved 
or disapproved by the cattle men 
themselves. 

This was the only definite deci- || 
sion reached by the convention— || 
that they wanted to see a com-_ || 
plete, workable program devel- 
oped by the government in co- 
operation with a committee of 
twenty-five stockmen. 

The first speaker in the morn- 
ing was Mr. Thorne. Among oth- 
er things, he referred to the well 
known eattle production cycles 
which come and go every fifteen 
to seventeen years. The last three 
cycles were very regular, andeach — || 
one lasted exactly sixteen years. | 
One continued from 1880 to 1896, || 
another from 1896 to 1912, and || § 
still another from 1912 to 1928. 
In 1928, Mr. Thorne pointed out, 
we entered a period of cattle in- PS 
crease. 
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Trend of Cattle Numbers by Regions 
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i} loss in income to them. Appar- 
| ently, commission merchants, pri- 
|| vate or cooperative, would rather 
\} see the markets flooded with eat- 
tle and hogs, regardless of the 
|| price the producer receives there- 
for, than to handle fewer animals 
themselves. That was very clearly 
brought out at the meeting. 

Earl Elijah, Clarenee, Iowa, a 
large cattle feeder, reported that 
livestock commission merchants 
had circulated petitions in his 
territory against the AAA levy- 
ing a processing tax on_ beef 
cattle, which many farmers had 
signed. 
| R. M. Gunn, of Buckingham, 
| Iowa, read a clipping from a 
stockyards paper in one column 
of which figures were presented 
showing that hogs had slowly de- 
clined in market value since the 
processing tax was first levied. 
In another column of theaiame 
clipping, it was shown that beef 


eattle prices had ri, 
corresponding months, Mr. Gunn 


| 











On-the first of the year, in | 





1928, we had a total of 57,000,000 
beef cattle, as compared with the 


Note how and where in the United States beef and milk cattle have been 
increasing in numbers during the last siz years, 1928-1934. 


properly asked the writer of the 
article (Continued on page 15) 





May 12, 1934 


EDITORIALS 


GREAT many dairy 
farmers, in Iowa 
and other corn belt 
states, were deeply dis- 
appointed at the refusal 
of a minority of dairy producers to partici- 
pate in a production control plan. Some of 
these farmers have even been resentful because 
the AAA did not go ahead with the plan in 
spite of the opposition of this minority. 

Farmers who take this attitude have for- 
gotten just what the agricultural adjustment 
act provides, and what its limitations are. It 
is the purpose of the act to give farmers the 
opportunity to participate in control pro- 
grams, but it is clearly indicated that these 
control programs can not hope to succeed 
unless there is a general willingness among 
producers to make the programs work. 

It is true that a majority of producers at 
the regional dairy meetings favored the pro- 
duction control program. But it is also true 
that in at least three districts, a majority of 
producers were against the program, and that 
in several other districts a strong minority 
objected to it. 

No control plan should be started under 
such circumstances. It would be foolish for 
cooperating dairy farmers to go to the labor 
of trying to put over a control program when 
30 per cent or more of the dairy farmers of 
the country were pulling the other way. 

It is, of course, highly unfortunate that a 
substantial minority of dairymen should op- 
pose effective action for higher prices for 
dairy products. Iowa farmers, who were al- 
most unanimous for the program, may well 
ask why some farmers in other sections voted 
the other way. 

In the first place, of course, many dairy- 
men hoped that increasing industrial payrolls 
might increase consumption and so make con- 
trol unnecessary. Many dreaded the difficul- 
ties of a control program, and were ready to 
take a chance on lower prices as the lesser of 
two evils. 

For the most part, however, the opposition 
same from those dairymen who were poorly 
informed on supply and demand conditions, 
and who were hoping that some miracle would 
happen to raise prices. There was also a 
highly organized opposition sponsored by of- 
ficers of companies dealing in dairy produets. 
These people, like most handlers of farm 
products, make more from a large volume 
which pays a low price to the producer than 
from a small volume that pays a higher price 
to the producer. For purely selfish reasons, 
they did not want to see production control 
put into effect. Unfortunately, some officers 
of farmers’ cooperatives took this view. 

But the dairymen will ask: ‘‘ What can we 
do now? The uninformed and the selfish have 
defeated the production program. Butterfat 
prices are going down. Our record-breaking 
number of dairy cows are on grass, and pro- 
duction is going up. What is the answer?’’ 

The answer is, of course, that the produe- 
tion program has not been defeated; it has 
merely been postponed. Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead wishes, like most dairy 
farmers, that no production control program 
were necessary. Yet, with the number of dairy 
cows on hand, and with the employment situa- 
tion still unsatisfactory, it seems certain that 
we must tackle production control before we 
get out of the woods. 

It is quite true that the opposition of the 
minority to a production control program has 
cost and will cost dairy farmers millions of 
dollars. That can not be helped. 

What we can do is to make this period of 
loss as short as possible. We need to continue 
theggtudy of the dairy situation; we need to 
eontinue the work of improving the produc- 
tion control program ; we need to get the facts 
so clearly before every dairy farmer that 


{ 


What Next 
For the Dairy 
Producer? 


when another roll eall is taken, the dairy 
farmers as a group will unite behind some 
program that will do the work. 

In the meantime, the AAA will push for- 
ward plans for disease eradication, for buy- 
ing milk for undernourished school children, 
and for distribution of dairy cows to farms 
without cows. These things are all worth do- 
ing, but they will not make any big reductions 
in dairy cattle numbers. 

The dairy situation will be aided also by 
the effect of other reduction programs by 
which the cost of feeds is kept high. Poorer 
pastures may keep production from expand- 
ing rapidly. A short hay crop this season may 
lead farmers to cull out more of their poor 
cows in order to be sure of adequate feed for 
those retained next winter. 

On the side of consumption, it seems prob- 
able that city payrolls will stay at present 
levels thru the summer and fall, altho some 
reductions in midsummer are possible. The 
increased consumption, if any, will probably 
not be enough to offset the increase in pro- 
duction. 

During the discussion of control plans, 
there was so much nonsense talked about 
‘‘regimentation’’ and ‘‘compulsory control’’ 
that some farmers got the idea that the AAA 
was determined to foree a dairy program on 
farmers, whether they wanted it or not. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The AAA is charged with the duty of raising 
farm product prices by giving farmers the 
opportunity to cooperate in adjusting pro- 
duction to demand. But whether the farmers 
take advantage of this opportunity is up to 
them. 

The whole adjustment program is based on 
voluntary cooperation by the overwhelming 
majority of producers of major commodities. 
Cotton, corn, hog, wheat and tobaceo farm- 
ers have been willing and able to cooperate 
in control plans. It is the hard luck of the 
dairy farmers that a minority of their number 
refuses to join in an intelligent attack on their 
problems. 

We believe that this delay is only tempo- 
rary. As dairy farmers study the facts, as 
they discuss the use of production control 
machinery in the dairy field, there should 
develop soon a nearly unanimous sentiment 
for cooperative action along effective lines. 


HEN a farmer sells 
hogs these days, 
very often somebody 
makes it a point to come 
around and say to him: 
‘‘Let’s see. You got $4 for those hogs, 
didn’t you. Too bad that processing tax is 
on. If there wasn’t a $2.25 tax, you would 
have got $6.25. You farmers are certainly 
getting taxed to death with this new deal.’’ 

The corn-hog program has been under at- 
tack from the start by those groups that are 
interested in maintaining a big volume of 
business, and that care nothing about the 
price the farmer gets. Right now, the propa- 
ganda against the corn-hog plan is taking the 
form quoted above. 

Perhaps we need to remind ourselves that 
the corn-hog program is made up of several 
parts: First, the pig-sow purchase; second, 
the purchase of hogs for feeding the unem- 
ployed ; third, the reduction in corn acreage 
and hog numbers for 1934. This program 
has had to be finaneed. Altho the govern- 
ment, thru its relief funds, pays for process- 
ing pork for the unemployed, the processing 
tax is used to supply funds to pay farmers 
for pigs and sows bought last fall, to strength- 
en the market by purchasing hogs during the 
winter and spring, and to reward cooperat- 
ing farmers for reduction. 

Without the processing tax, none of these 


About the 
Processing 
Tax on Hogs 


things could have been done. Without the 
tax, we would have 6,000,000 more hogs mar- 
keted in the first six months of 1934, and 
1,000,000 more this summer than will actually 
be marketed. Without the tax, we would have 
had 1,000,000 more hogs (actually purchased 
for relief) going into commercial channels 
thru the winter. Without the tax, we would 
not have any payments coming to cooperating 
farmers, and would face a deluge of hogs on 
the market next winter. 

Take the marketing period from October 
1, 1933, to October 1, 1934. Without the pro- 
cessing tax and the program it financed, we 
would have had 8,000,000 more hogs marketed 
in that period thru commercial channels than 
we actually will have. What would 8,000,000 
more hogs have done to the price? Every 
farmer knows. 

Take the marketing year of October 1, 1934, 
to October 1, 1935. Without the reduction 
program now under way, and without corn 
loans to cooperating farmers, we would have 
excessive supplies coming on the market all 
thru that year. Instead, we will have produc- 
tion cut down, and some $350,000,000 will be 
paid out in benefits to cooperating farmers 
from now until February of 1935. 

Any farmer ean see, with a little figuring, 
that even if he paid every cent of the process- 
ing tax, he has more than got his money’s 
worth out of it. The tax prevented disaster on 
the hog market last winter; it has opened the 
way for higher prices in the future. 

But the farmer who cooperates in the corn- 
hog program, as a matter of fact, will not, in 
the end, pay a cent of the processing tax. 
Apparently, in the worst months, less than 
half of the tax was deducted from the market 
price of hogs; normally, less than one-fourth 
of the tax was so deducted ; it is probable that 
in a short time there will be no deductions 
at all. 

At no time, however, has this tax or any 
part of it been a permanent charge against 
the cooperating producer. Instead, the tax, 
whether deducted in part from the market 
price or added to the consumer’s bill, has been 
put aside in a special fund to be paid in the 
form of benefit checks. 

Look at the prices of pork at wholesale and 
retail as compared to a year ago. Quite plain- 
ly, the increase in price is sufficient to pass 
on to the consumer around three-quarters of 
the tax. As we predicted before the first pro- 
cessing tax went on, a decreasing part of the 
tax will be deducted from the market price 
until production is under control. When pro- 
duction is under control, there will be no 
deductions, 

Let’s go back to the remark of our propa- 
gandist at the market place. He said: ‘‘If 
there wasn’t a $2.25 tax, you would have 
got $6.25. 

Analyze that claim. We know that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the tax is now being 
deducted from the market price of hogs. If 
there were no tax—and yet if the work done 
by the tax had miraculously been accom- 
plished in some other way —the producer 
would be getting 56 cents more per hundred. 
The price then—provided always that the 
miracle of replacing the pig-sow, hog purchas- 
ing and corn-hog plan without cost had been 
accomplished—would be not $6.25 but $4.56. 

But actually would it be anywhere near 
that figure? If the 6,000,000 pigs and 220,- 
000 sows taken off the market by the pig-sow 
program were actually being sold; if the 
1,000,000 fall pigs from these piggy sows were 
coming on the market this summer; if the 
1,000,000 hogs bought for relief had been 
allowed to go to the ordinary markets; if we 
faced continued high production of corn and 
hogs in 1934—what do you think hogs would 
be worth today ? 

Most farmers guess about $2 a hundred. 
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Some insist that nothing except choice light 
weights would be salable. Nobody who knows 
anything about markets pretends that we 
would have a price within $2 of the present 
price unless the processing tax had been put 
on and used as it has been used. 

When the next propagandist comes around 
with his fairy story about the evils of the hog 
processing tax, give him the facts. Nobody 
likes the processing tax. We hope that it may 
be abandoned after a few years, as we get a 
long-time program established. But what a 
wreck the hog producer would have been this 
last year without it! 


LEVELAND said: 
‘*Publie office is a 
public trust.’’ In his new 
book, President Roose- 
velt pays a tribute to the 
growth, since that day, of the sense of social 
responsibility among men in the publie serv- 
ice. But the president goes on to say: 


“Private 
Office Isa 
Public Trust” 


It is time now to add a companion to 
Cleveland’s ideal of publie service. That 
companion is: Private office is a public 
trust. 
Why, in all common sense, should we 
apply one rule to government and anoth- 
er rule to private business and the pri- 
vate professions? After all, there is very 
little distinetion, so far as the effect on 
human beings is concerned, between the 
use of the authority of an alderman or a 
supervisor who rules over a thousand 
citizens, and that of the president of a 
company who rules over a thousand em- 
ployes and stockholders. In neither case 
am I thinking of graft; I refer to some- 
thing more important — good conduct 
based on good ethics and good morals. 
I do not indict all business executives, 
all labor leaders, all editors, all lawyers. 
But I do indict the ethies of many of 
them, and I indict those citizens whose 
easy consciences condone such wrong- 
doing. 
A new publie conscience joins in this 
indictment. It condemns business execu- 
tives who put profits ahead of human 
lives, who do not hesitate by unfair prac- 
tices to throw a rival and his employes 
out of work, who speculate on inside in- 
formation, who profit by deceiving the 
publie with wrong information, or who 
sell watered stock to innocent purchasers. 
It condemns labor leaders who seek 
petty graft or who strive for absolute 
power over the actions of workers who 
have the right to be free and independent. 
It has come to suspect and to lose faith 
in editors who color their news stories, 
who put personal or party advantage 
ahead of a broader patriotism. 
It condemns lawyers who aceept retain- 
ers to find loopholes in the letter of the 
law, as well as those who employ such 
lawyers. Publie sentiment which once 
found amusement in the cleverness of 
those who ‘‘got away with it’’ is becom- 
ing less and less patient with wrong- 
doing, whether it is based on deliberate 
and serious eriminality or mere clever- 
ness. It condemns such practice whether 
It “succeeds’’ or not, and, equally impor- 
tant, whether it is in private business or 
public affairs. 
_ Farmers could add to this list by inelud- 
mg, among the undesirables, farmers who 
take pride in outwitting their neighbors in 
smart”’ deals, who take advantage of the 
poverty of their neighbors to drive hard bar- 
falns, who try to break down every move- 
ment for the benefit of agriculture as a 
Whole by echoing the propaganda of the ex- 
Ploiters of the farmers, who refuse to join 
the local cooperative and who announce that 
Mstead of joining in a reduction program, 
they are going to raise more hogs than ever. 
W * need higher ethical standards all along 
the line. No real and lasting prosperity is 
Possible until we develop a publie opinion 
ae Will make life unhappy for those who are 
abitually willing to sacrifice the interests of 
their neighbors for their own profit. 











At Washington | 


 . D. C.—You hear lots of 
talk about long-time planning for agri- 
culture in congress, in the Department of Ag- 
riculture and among farm representatives 
here. But if you want to see visible proof of 
the need of planning, drive out into Virginia 
into sections that have been farmed for two 
and three hundred years. 

Last week, I drove thru the Shenandoah 
valley, back thru the Piedmont district and 
north along the coast where the first settle- 
ments were made. Virginia is, relatively 
speaking, a rich agricultural state, but even 
here you can see things that make you realize 




















Finish the Job! 


Iowa and other corn belt states are on 
the last stretch of the work that must be 
done before everybody gets his check. 
Spring farm work makes it harder to get 
the control program completed. 

In corn planting, we know there is no 
use plowing and harrowing and getting 
the seed-bed ready unless we get the corn 
in. It’s the same with the control plan. 
We have done a lot of work on the corn- 
hog program, but the benefits of that 
work can not be secured unless we com- 
plete the contracts. 

In a few days, final county quotas will 
be given out for corn and hogs, so that 
county and township committees can ad- 
just their own figures to the federal fig- 
ures. As soon as that is done, contracts 
can go back to farmers for the second and 
final signatures. 

We urge that every corn-hog committee 
push the work to get the contracts back 
in the farmers’ hands for a second signa- 
ture, and that every farmer sign at the 
first chance he gets. Delay of a day or 
two now may mean a delay of two weeks 
or more in getting the checks thru. 

Remember that far more than the bene- 
fit checks are at stake in getting these 
contracts completed and turned in. The 
reduction provided in this program will 
help the price of hogs and corn for the 
next eighteen months. The successful 
completion of the program will mean that 
the combined benefit checks and market 
sales will send corn belt income up to the 
highest level in years. 

Let’s finish the job! 








how easily soil fertility can be destroyed and 
how quickly good land ean degenerate into 
desert. 

Go down in the district that was being 
farmed three hundred years ago. Read the re- 
ports of the early settlers and you find com- 
ments about land of ‘‘inexhaustible fertility ”’ 
—the same sort of talk our own pioneers in 
Iowa, in 1832 and later, used so freely. 

Now much of that ‘‘inexhaustible’’ land 
has gone back to brush and serub timber. 
One-crop farming, erosion, failure to use the 
proper rotations and fertilizer, have destroyed 
onee fertile fields. 

Some farms have been kept up, of course ; 
but the battle has been hard, and was ren- 
dered much harder by the disaster of the 
Civil war. Before the Civil war, much of Vir- 
ginia’s land had been drained of fertility by 
tobaeeo growing. Men like Edmund Ruffin 
worked to get soils limed, to grow legumes, 
to use more livestock, to develop smaller, self- 
sufficing farms. They succeeded in part, and 
Virginia was on the way to becoming a model 
for the south in diversified farming and soil 
conservation before the war came and made 
its farms into battlefields for four years. 
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FTER the Civil war, with livestock gone, 

buildings destroyed, and with no money, 
Virginia farmers toiled painfully to build up 
what they had lost. It was hard going, but 
great gains have been made in many sections. 
Today, with the federal government buying 
up some rough land for reforestation, and 
with the allotment plan giving opportunity 
for seeding down pasture land, there is a 
better chance than ever to rebuild these soils. 

It makes you stop to think. lowa lands, for 
instance, have not been farmed longer than a 
hundred years, even in the oldest parts. In 
northwestern Iowa, some land has been under 
the plow only fifty years. 

Let old settlers remember the Iowa prairie 
as it was fifty vears ago, and do a little figur- 
ing on what the land would look like after two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty years more 
of the kind of farming that mines the soil. 

Some of these Virginia fields give the an- 
swer. 


HE Shenandoah valley interests mid- 

western visitors even more than tide- 
water Virginia, because a good many of our 
own people came to Illinois, Missouri and 
Iowa by way of the Shenandoah. The valley, 
a strip of land between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghenies, in Virginia, drew 
the restless pioneer spirits of the early days. 
It was the gateway to the west. 

Lineoln’s great-grandfather, as I reeall it, 
came down into the Shenandoah valley from 
Pennsylvania and settled near Harrisonburg, 
Va. The old house still stands. 

However, Abraham Lincoln, the president’s 
erandfather, had a restless foot. He left his 
Shenandoah valley farm, went west thru the 
Cumberland Gap into Kentucky, was killed 
by Indians, and left his son, Thomas, to make 
a diffieult living on the Kentucky frontier. 
Thomas went farther west; and so Abraham 
Lineoln, our president, became a citizen of 
Illinois instead of a citizen of Virginia. 


western 


HE valley is still, so I am told, the best 

farming section of Virginia. Yet as I 
drove down the valley pike, over a route that 
Washington followed in his youth, where hun- 
dreds of thousands on foot and with pack 
horses pushed west in the early days, I could 
not help contrasting reports of early settlers 
with present conditions. 

Members of the Moravian Brotherhood, 
from Germany, went down the valley in 1775, 
and left a detailed record of the march. They 
spoke, in exuberant terms, of the grassy “‘bar- 
rens’’ like our western prairies, of the fine 
timber, of the rich soil. Now, altho many 
fine farms can be seen, much of that timber is 
gone, every rain carries more of the remains 
of that rich soil down the bare slopes, and 
rocks protrude from the thin earth in many 
fields. 

It rained hard while I was going thru the 
hills south of Staunton. In five minutes, 
every hillside had a dozen rivulets. Along 
the road, a stream swelled and roared over 
rocks; and the color of the streams, appropri- 
ately enough, was red. Actually, it was the 
red clay of the soil that made the color, but 
it did not take much imagination to picture 
the land itself bleeding from wounds that 
have been open for two hundred years. 


(rican of the soil itself, thru poor 
farming practices and erosion, is the 
creat enemy of the nation in the long swing 
of history. The farmer is no more to blame 
in Virginia than in Iowa. He has sinned 
against the land, partly in ignorance but 
largely under the lash of economic pressure. 
A farmer, with debtors on his heels, can not 
farm with his grandchildren and the long- 
time welfare of the soil in mind. He must try 
to live from year to year, even if he bleed the 
soil to death in the process. 

It is the job of society to help him by mak*™ 
ing it more profitable for him, over the short- 
time period of his occupancy, to farm in ae- 
cordance with long-time needs.—D. R. M. 
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Marked Hay Shortage 

There was a marked hay shortage 
last year in the country as a whole, 
according to figures issued recently 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This was due to lack of 
rainfall, particularly in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, the Dakotas, Illinois, Ohio and 
Indiana, and in sections of other 
states. Had it not been for the mild 
weather last winter, west of the Mis- 
sippi river, the hay shortage would 
be still more in evidence at present. 
However, it is likely that there will 
be a shortage again this year, be- 
cause of the poor condition of the 
hay land. 

Last year’s production of tame 
and wild hay reached a total of 
76,459,000 tons in the United States, 
which was 6.7 per cent less than 
in 1932, and 9.2 per cent less than 
the average production of 1926-1930. 
Much of last year’s reduction in ton- 
nage was of timothy and clover, 
which was smaller by 10 per cent 
than the 1930 production, due to a 
succession of dry years. Alfalfa 
production was 24,952,000 tons, or 
4 per cent below that of 1932, tho 
about 5 per cent greater than the 
average for 1926-1930. 

The acreage of pasture east of 
the ninety-seventh meridian, as well 
as in the irrigated valleys west of 
that meridian, might well be con- 
siderably increased this year, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the bureau. 
Therefore, a strong effort should 
be made this spring to seed as much 
land to pasture as possible. Con- 
tracted acres may be seeded to pas- 
ture without a nurse crop and used 
this year; but if a nurse crop is 
used, the grass can not be used until 
next year. 

In order to increase the acreage 
of hay this year, soybeans and su- 
dan grass should be used freely, 
as both are heavy yielders of good 
roughage. 


Sweet Clover Bloat 

Sweet clover does not make an 
ideal pasture, perhaps, but it does 
furnish an immense amount of very 
nutritious feed to the acre. On many 
of our farms, this clover will pro- 
duce more, better and cheaper feed 
than will any other plant that can 
be grown. Its popularity for pas- 
ture purposes.has increased very 
materially in recent years. There 
are some farmers, of course, who 
are still prejudiced against it, be- 
cause, in times gone by, it was con- 
sidered a bad weed. Others do not 
like it because there is danger of 
cattle bloating on it, as is the case 
with other legumes. 

As a rule, cattle do not bloat on 
sweet clover as much as they do 
on alfalfa, white clover and common 
red clover. In fact, for a time it 
was thought that sweet clover con- 
tained an alkaloid that was sup- 
posed to prevent bloat altogether. 
That, however, does not seem to 
hold true. Cases of sweet clover 
bloat develop here and there every 
year, but it is probably true that 
there is no greater danger of bloat 
resulting on sweet clover than on 
red clover. Some farmers who sow 
sweet clover in the spring, with a 
nurse crop, make a regular prac- 
tice of drilling in three-quarters 
of a bushel of winter rye in the 
sweet clover early in September, 
and then pasture both together that 
fall. 

The following spring, the rye pro- 
duces pasture ahead of the clover, 
and then both are grazed together. 
Such pastures are immensely pro- 
ductive, and most people have dif- 
ficulty in keeping the clover from 
becoming coarse because of not hav- 
ing enough stock to pasture the 
combination closely enough for best 
results. Those who grow rye with 
the clover figure that it helps to pre- 
vent bloat. 

When cattle are turned on sweet 
clover pasture, either in the spring 
or in the fall, the precaution of first 
filling them up on some dry feed 
should always be observed, and they 
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should also be given all of the water 
that they will drink. When that 
has been done, there is but little 
danger of them eating enough clo- 
ver to cause bloat, and once they 
have become accustomed to the clo- 
ver, there is no danger of bloat, 
provided they are kept in the pas- 
ture day and night, rain or shine. 
Another excellent thing to do is 
to haul a few loads of straw into 
the pasture. Cattle on sweet clo- 
ver pasture will eat some straw ev- 
ery day, and that seems to have 
some effect in warding off bloat. 
It is also important to keep salt 
before the cattle all the time, and 
to provide plenty of water for them. 
Allowing them to become _ over- 
thirsty at times may result in bloat 
after drinking an unusually large 
amount of water at one time. 


Minerals to Prevent Bloat 


Some farmers have found that 
providing a mineral mixture com- 
posed of 100 pounds of finely ground 
limestone, 100 pounds of common 
salt and 20 pounds of sodium hypo- 
sulphite for cattle on sweet clover 
pasture prevents all danger from 
bloat. Quite a number of farmers 
have been using this mixture for 
years, and consider it an effective 
bloat preventive. One of these farm- 
ers is Gage Kent, of Warren county, 
Iowa. He has been using this mix- 
ture for the past eight years, for 
both cattle and sheep that have been 
pastured at different times exclu- 
sively on sweet clover or alfalfa, 
and he recommends it highly. But 
whether this is used or not, care 
should be taken never to turn cattle 
onto sweet clover when their stom- 
achs are empty. Under such con- 
ditions, they are apt to overeat and 
bloat. 


Anemia in Sucking Pigs 

What farmers and veterinarians, 
too, used to refer to as “thumps” 
in pigs is now known as “anemia.” 
When the little pigs lay snuggled 
up to their dams in the farrowing 
pen, and had difficulty in breathing, 
we used to say that they were suf- 
fering from thumps. This was sup- 
posed to be the result of lack of 
exercise, and therefore many good 
hog men advocated driving the pigs 


cause of thumps has been known, 
thanks to Hart, of the Wisconsin 
experiment station, and his cowork- 
ers. However, the malady is no long- 
er known as thumps, but as anemia, 
and the cause of that is a low hemo- 
globin (red blood corpuscle) content 
of the blood of the pigs. It is char- 
acterized by loss of appetite, de- 
pressed growth, lack of vigor, quick- 
ened breathing, etc. 


Shortage of Minerals in Blood 


The question arises as to why a 
pig’s blood should at times have a 
low content of hemoglobin. Here is 
what the Wisconsin scientists have 
discovered. The blood of a normal 
pig at birth contains from seven to 
nine grams of hemoglobin per hun- 
dred cubic centimeters. One week 
after birth, the amount frequently 
falls to from five to seven grams per 
hundred cubic centimeters, and by 
the third week it may fall to four 
or five grams. This decline in the 
quantity of hemoglobin in the blood 
keeps up until many of the pigs die, 
unless they have access to certain 
copper and iron compounds, which 
are present in only very minute 
quantities in the sow’s milk. There 
is usually enough of these compounds 
present in the ordinary grain feeds, 
but when a pig gets all the milk it 
can consume, it seldom eats much 
grain before it is three weeks old, 
and the result is lack of copper and 
iron in its system, and these must be 
present for hemoglobin to form. 
When these elements are lacking in 
the pig’s feed during the first three 
or four weeks, anemia results. 


Root in Soil for Minerals 


Pigs that are farrowed outside, 
where they can root in the soil, very 
seldom, if ever, develop anemia, for 
soil contains enough copper and iron 
to supply the pigs with all of these 
elements they need to maintain their 
blood in normal condition. It is only 
pigs that are farrowed in the hog 
house, where they are kept on wood 
or cement floors early in the season, 
that suffer from anemia. To prevent 
this condition from occurring, paint 
the udder of the sow with a solution 
of these minerals once or twice a 
day. A suitable solution for that pur- 
pose consists in dissolving a pound 
of iron sulphate and an ounce of cop- 











Converting sweet clover pasture into milk. 


back and forth in the alley of the 
hog house in order to give them 
exercise. 

Others thought the trouble was 
due to keeping the early pigs in- 
doors, and recommended letting them 
out in the open where they could get 
plenty of air and sunshine, and that 
sometimes helped. Those were the 
days when the word “thumps” stood 
for a big guess. Nobody really knew 
the cause of that condition—they 
simply guessed at it—and as a re- 
sult all sorts of remedies were de- 
scribed for its prevention. 

For several years now, the real 


per sulphate in two gallons of hot 
water, and adding to that a quart of 
corn syrup. The syrup helps to make 
the solution stick to the udder. Such 
treatment will effectively prevent 
anemia in sucking pigs, which is the 
cause of an immense number of 
deaths, particularly among pigs far- 
rowed early in the season indoors. 
Another thing that will prove ef- 
fective is to put some fresh dirt 
in the pen where the little pigs are 
kept, until they are old enough to 
eat grain. After that, they will get 
all the copper and iron they need 
for normal hemoglobin formation. 
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Need for Hog Program 


The need for the present hog pro- 
gram is emphasized by recent rulings 
of the German government in regard 
to lard importation. An order which 
went into effect March 1 limits jm. 
ports to 40 per cent of the corre. 
sponding monthly imports during 
1931-33. This especially concerns oy: 
hog producers, since during that pe. 
riod Germany was the second largest 
consumer of American lard. 

This means that our German lard 
exports in 1934 will not exceed 65. 
000,000 pounds, compared with 126.. 
000,000 in 1933 and 250,000,000 as the 
annual average in the early post-war 
years. Germany and all other Euro- 
pean countries are making strenuous 
efforts to stimulate home production 
of food products, so as to become as 
nearly self-supporting as possible. 

Germany is not only anxious to 
stimulate pork production, but she is 
equally interested in her dairy indus- 
try. In that country, lard is a strong 
competitor of butter, hence high 
priced lard lessens its competitive 
effect on butter. Many European pork 
exporting nations now produce more 
pork than ever. Last year our exports 
of pork products to England were 56 
per cent below those during the years 
1526-30, and there are no indications 
of our being able to sell her any great- 
er quantities this year than last. 

Many wonder, if England needs 
pork, why she does not buy her sup- 
plies of us instead of in Canada, 
where hogs now bring over $10 per 
ewt. England has a trade agreement 
with Canada, and exchanges manu- 
factured goods for what Canada has 
to sell. England knows that if she 
wishes to expom® goods to a foreign 
country, she must buy goods of an 
equivalent value from that country 
or international trade can not take 
place. 

The point of all this is that Ameri- 
can farmers may consider themselves 
fortunate for the present government 
aid in adjusting production of export 
products to home consumption and 
to the greatly reduced foreign de- 
mand for them. 


Starve Bugs With Legumes 

There is little doubt but that there 
will be a shortage of roughage thru- 
out the southern part of Iowa this 
year on account of the heavy chinch 
bug infestation. Every farmer knows 
that these insects feed upon all the 
small grains, such as wheat, barley, 
cats, rye, emmer and speltz. As soon 
as these crops approach maturity, 
the bugs migrate to such crops as 
field corn, sweet corn and sorghum, 
and they devour sudan grass and 
millet as soon as availabla 

How much damage will be done to 
the grain crops this year it is impos- 
sible to say at this time. Should there 
be considerable wet weather in May 
and June, which favors the destruc- 
tion of the first brood of the bugs, 
the damage to the corn crop may be 
small, but no one knows the amount 
of rain that may be in store for Us 
during that period. 

This much we do know: 
bugs will not feed on legumes, such 
as soybeans, alfalfa, red clover, sweet 
clover, vetch and lespedeza. It would 
be wise, therefore, wherever pO 
sible, to sow more of these crops 12 
chinch bug infested areas than ever 
before. Sow alfalfa and clover 00 
sweet soils and soybeans on sour oF 
acid land. Should you not need all 
you can grow of these crops, there 
will be a good market for legume 
nays. In other words, there is no 
danger of seeding too much of these 
legumes wherever there are chinch 
bugs this year. The greater the acre 
age of legumes, the less food crops 
the bugs will find for sustenance 

Rape, buckwheat, flax, sunflowers 
and stock beets are other crops ul 
the bugs will not molest. Pa 

Let us make an effort to starve ne 
bugs with legumes. Even if we should 
not have any visible effect on the - 
number by such a program, it W!!! 
insure a lot of good livestock feed 
for use next fall and winter. 


Chinch 
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in the 


field... only 


Illustrated, the 4-door Sedan, list 
price at Pontiac, Michigan, $805. 
With bumpers, spare tire, metal tire 
cover, tire lock and spring covers, 
the list price is $32.00 additional .. 

other special equipment extra. List 
prices at Pontiac, Michigan, $715 and 
up. Pontiac is a General Motors Value. 


“The world’s greatest motor car 
value” —that’s what people 
say after they have seen and 
driven the big, new Pontiac Eight. 





“The most substantial car in the low-priced 
field” —that’s what others say after they 
have noted Pontiac’s great size and sturdi- 
ness. They base their conclusions on 
these facts: 1. Pontiac’s long, 117%-inch 
wheelbase. 2. Pontiac’s big, strong, quality- 
built Fisher bodies. 3. Pontiac’s extra 
weight which is distributed throughout 
the chassis in parts where added weight 
and strength are necessary. Pontiac’s 
size and weight mean greater safety and 
dependability as well as longer life. 


OWNERS REPORT 16 TO 18 
MILES TO THE GALLON 





HAROLD R. BOLES 
Davenport, lowa 
i odest, for I 
‘ laims were very ™m 
ant tak new Pontiac = 
fulfills all of them—motor smoot i 


I 
ease of operation, speed, — B- 
am getting 16 miles to the gallon 


riding comfort. 


“T find, too, that 
the 1934 Pontiac the 
car I have ever own . 
owned four others, all 
priced. 


“Considering all its fine qu 
price, too—I believe tha 
Pontiac is the greatest motor ¢ 
of the year.” 


Det (AK 


Mr. Boles’ letter is but typical of scores 
teceived from Pontiac owners. Pontiac’s 
8as and oil economy is literally amazing 
the motoring world. Read what others 
Say:“800 miles, 50 miles an hour, 17 miles 
to the gallon—my new Pontiac is more 
than you claim.” Again, “Actual miles 
Per gallon between 16 and 17.” And 
‘nother, “I just returned from a trip of 185 
miles and used only 10 gallons of gas.” 
Ontiac’s economy of operation, judged 











“Knee-Action” makes 
most comfortable 
ed—and I have 
much higher 
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by any Standards, is truly remarkable! 


LOW-PRICED 
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SMOOTH ... POWERFUL... FAST 
AND ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


You can hardly believe your eyes when you 
glance at the Pontiac speedometer. Before you 
know it you are up to 50, 60, 70 —Pontiac is so 
powerful and smooth! You can do better than 
85, if you care to, and the marvel of it is, you 
are free from all strain and driving fatigue. 


That’s only natural. Pontiac’s big, powerful 
Straight Eight engine is rated as one of the 
smoothest in the entire automobile industry. 
How could it be otherwise when Pontiac is the 
only car built with pistons and connecting rods 
matched in weight to within one-eighth of an 
ounce... when Pontiac’s crankshaft is 100 per 
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PONTIAC—BEST BUY 










cent counterweighted ... when Pontiac is the 
only car with full-pressure, metered-flow engine 
lubrication? Features like these, remember, also 


contribute to Pontiac’s great dependability. 


KNEE-ACTION WHEEL SPRING- 
ING FLATTENS THE BUMPS! 


Roughest roads seem like pavements to Pontiac 
passengers. Knee-Action front springs (fully 
enclosed), long wheelbase and ride stabilizer 
combine to give riding comfort superior to 
that of any other car in the low-priced field. 








SEE and DRIVE the big, economical 
Pontiac Eight before you buy any car. 
There’s a Pontiac dealer near you— 
arrange for a demonstration. 


PONTIAC 8 


Get a Pontiac Eight for Your Money! 
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lowa Gets More Checks 


Early Payment Contracts Received From 
Many Counties 


| ssmnmnanetnisots. D. C.—Over at 
the corn-hog section of the 
AAA, they told me that checks for 
early payment contracts from Cal- 
houn, Dallas, O’Brien and Winnebago 
counties were on the way to lowa 
farmers, to be added to the $40,- 
380.25 already paid to Marion county 
farmers. 

These were not complete lists of 
early payment contracts in all cases. 
Calhoun had 14; O’Brien, 246; Win- 
nebago, 62, and Dallas, 109, in this 
lot. On hand and started thru the 
mill in time to get the checks out by 
May 15 or 20 were 77 contracts from 
Mitchell county, 224 from Ida, 131 
from Montgomery, 62 from Monona, 
609 from Davis, 14 from Cass, 364 
from Jones, 21 from Lyon, 150 from 
Sac, 93 from Chickasaw and 325 from 
Crawford. 

Reports from Iowa indicated that 
possibly forty more counties would 
have early payment contracts in so 
that payments could be made before 
June 1. Some hopes were expressed 
that this record might be exceeded 
and that all early payment contracts 
might be received in time so that 
checks could be sent out to every 
Iowa county by the first week in 
June. 

Whether this can be done turns on 
the speed with which contracts reach 
here. So far as I can see, the machin- 
ery in the corn-hog and records sec- 
tion is ready to grind out checks 
within two weeks after contracts are 
received, provided the contracts 
come in good shape. 

On contracts not marked for early 
payment, and that require second 
signatures, the corn-hog section and 
state and county groups are trying 
to get the figures on corn and hog 
production reported by farmers in 
shape to check with the federal gov- 
ernment’s own figures on production 
by states and counties. This work 
is going fairly well, and there is less 
revision necessary than most people 
predicted when the plan was begun. 
In some cases, however, the esti- 
mates in the contracts have been a 
little too generous and must be cut 
down. 


Quick Action Is Needed 


Officals here repeated their warn- 
ing about the need for quick action 
in revising contracts and getting the 
second signatures. Corn-hog con- 
tracts and cotton contracts will race 
to see which gets thru quickest. The 
counties that can get their contracts 
down in a hurry—provided records 
are accurate get their checks in 
pretty close to the two weeks’ time 
now taken for handling early pay- 
ment contracts. The ones that get 
in late and are caught in the flood 
may have to wait three or four weeks 
after receipt here before payment 
will be made. 

The dairy control program has 
been postponed but not abandoned. 
The AAA wants farm groups to con- 
tinue to study the problem and the 
methods of attacking it. Work along 
that line is continuing here. While 
everybody hopes that dairy prices 
may rise without a control program, 
there seems little chance of a per- 
manent and marked increase until 
something is done in this field. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the 
AAA and some dairymen and state 
sanitary control officials has turned 
to projects which may be undertaken 
without a processing tax. Much dis- 
cussion centers on the possible in- 
terpretation of the Jones-Connolly 
law, which authorizes but does not 
“astually appropriate a total of $250,- 
Yoo 000 to the dairy and beef indus- 
tries. 

The words, “support and balance 
the markets,” are receiving great at- 
tention. How broad is that phrase? 
Does it mean that the $200,000,000 
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made available to the industries 
jointly may be used without produc- 
tion control or benefit payment pro- 
grams? Many authorities feel that 
congress expected the main fund to 
be connected with a benefit payment 
program, with part of it at least re- 
turnable from processing taxes lev- 
ied on beef and dairy products. 

The remaining $50,000,000, insert- 
ed by Senator LaFollette’s amend- 
ment to the act, is clearly a grant to 
be used jointly in removal of surplus 
beef and milk products for relief 
purposes and the slaughter of dis- 
eased cattle on indemnity to owners. 
That much is counted as a safe “free 
fund’—if and when the appropria- 
tion is forthcoming. The whole ques- 
tion of availability of the principal 
sum will be settled, no doubt, when 
the appropriation is announced. Not 
until then is it possible to move 
ahead. 

However, advance studies are be- 
ing made by the dairy section of the 
AAA, with the help of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the state veter- 
inary forces regarding the _ tuber- 
culosis and Bang disease control 
campaign. 

The assumption is made _ that 
$5,000,000 additional funds will be 
used for tuberculosis eradication 
work beyond present state, county 
and federal funds, and that $20,000,- 
000 will be taken from the amend- 
ment fund also, to use in attempts to 
control contagious abortion. 


Allot by Butterfat Production 


Allotment of the sums by states 
according to butterfat production is 
one way of reckoning it. Wisconsin 
would get $9,094,750 for eradicating 
Bang disease, and no sum for tuber- 
culosis work. Iowa would receive 
$1,542,000 for Bang disease work and 
tuberculosis combined, and _ other 
states getting over $1,000,000 for one 
or both campaigns would be Illinois, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and California. 

If within a certain definite period 
the state authorities certify that not 
enough owners of cows have signed 
the agreement under which the Bang 
indemnities are to be paid producers, 
the funds allotted to such _ state 
would be transferred and made avail- 
able to an adjacent state, where suf- 
ficent owners had signed to use the 
extra money. In states where there 
is still tuberculosis infection, excess 
Bang funds might be transferred 
within the state for that purpose, 
providing they were in addition to 
and supplementary to federal, state 
and county funds. Re-tests of Bang 
herds are provided for on sixty-day 
intervals. 


Still Debating Tariff Issue 


The debate over the tariff bargain- 
ing bill continues, with several sen- 
ators occupying the amazing position 
of opposing tariff reform that would 
permit bigger sales of farm products 
abroad and also opposing production 
control in the United States. Secre- 
tary Wallace, in an address this last 
week, was careful to point out that 
the tariff bargaining plan, while it 
should increase sales of farm prod- 
ucts abroad over a period of years, 
would not bring about such an im- 
mediate spurt in exports that pro- 
duction control could be abandoned. 

In this address, he said: “From 
the long-run point of view, the ef- 
fects of this bargaining during the 
first year may be _ extraordinarily 
significant. But in terms of addi- 
tional foreign purchasing power, it 
is doubtful if there will be sufficient 
increase in imports at any time dur- 
ing the next two or three years to 
enable us in the AAA to make any 
great change in the program which 
we have been following. .. . 

“We can relax our controls with 


safety to the farmers of the nation 
only when there has been a definite 
demonstration that this country is 
willing to accept enough goods from 
abroad to take care of the interest 
charges owed this nation by foreign 
nations, and, in addition, pay a fair 
price for the agricultural products 
which foreign nations desire to uy 
from us.” 

One of the tricks of the folks who 
are trying to kill the tariff bill is to 
introduce an amendment providing 
that no reductions can be made in 
tariffs on farm products. They fig- 
ure that some farm state senators 
may be foolish enough to vote for it. 
Once they get an amendment like 
that in, the opposition expects that 
other groups will insist on equally 
favored treatment. By the time ev- 
ery group is exempt from tariff re- 
form, there won’t be any tariff bill 
left. 

From the farm standpoint, it is 
obviously foolish to risk the success 
of a bill designed to increase farm 
exports by insisting that no cuts in 
tariffs on farm goods be made. In 
the first place, many of our tariffs 
ou farm products are paper tariffs, 
which have never been effective and 
never will be. They were put on in 
the first place to fool the farmer, 
and they can be taken off with no 
injury. In the second place, there 
aré some specialty crops that may 
be overprotected. There is no rea- 
son why an overprotected and in- 
efficient farm group should be pam- 
pered at the cost of the pork, corn, 
wheat, cotton, beef, dairy and tobac- 
co farmers, any more than an over- 
protected and inefficient industry 
should be pampered. 

Right now, however, this is the 
plan of campaign. You can look for 
a lot of fine speeches in behalf of 
farm tariffs shortly, by senators who 
are doing their best to see that the 
tariff is not revised to permit bigger 
exports of hogs and wheat and cot- 
ton.—D. R. M. 





Cost of Planting Corn 


od 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 
“We have a tractor with a three-row 
corn planter. What would be a rea- 
sonable charge per acre for planting 
corn with such an outfit?” 

It is difficult to say what would be 
a fair charge for custom work with 
a tractor under present conditions. 
Farmers can hardly afford to pay the 
usual price for such work, and each 
operator must settle for himself as 
to whether to cut his overhead costs 
and reduce his charges somewhat, 
or charge the regular rates for what 
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he can get, and take a loss on inter- 
est, taxes and other overhead. Per- 
haps the best thing we can do is to 
give you some idea of what the costs 
are and let you be the final judge. 
At least, this will give you some data 
which you can explain to your cus. 
tomers. 

The best authority on the life and 
cost of farm machines is Iowa Bulle- 
tin 92, “Life, Service and Cost of 
Service of Farm Machinery,” which 
can be secured from Iowa State Col. 
lege, Ames. According to this bulle- 
tin, the average life of a modern 
farm tractor is eight years, with an 
average use of 35 days per year. On 
that basis, the annual overhead 
amounts to 20.8 per cent of the first 
cost, each year. This covers over 
head only, and does not include oil, 
grease, fuel or operator. 

Assuming that the cost of the trac- 
tor was $900 complete, then 20.8 per 
cent of the first cost would make the 
total overhead $187.20 per year, or 
$5.35 per day of service, or about 60 
cents per hour, on the basis of nine 
hours of actual service per day. Ey- 
ery extra day it is used decreases al] 
such costs except depreciation and 
repairs, and does not increase these 
very much. Hence, this year, most 
tractor owners are willing to cut 
their overhead cost almost in half, 
and get more days’ use per year, so 
as to cut their own costs and get a 
reasonable wage for several extra 
days. If you allow only say 11 per 
cent for overhead, this would make 
the overhead $99 per year, and divid- 
ing this by 35 gives $2.83 per day, 
instead of $5.35. If you decide 15 
per cent is about right, this gives 
$135 per year, and dividing this by 
36 gives $3.89 per day as the over- 
head. 

The above bulletin does not list a 
tractor corn planter, but gives for an 
ordinary planter a total overhead 
cost of 14 per cent per year of the 
first cost, and six days’ use per year, 
and this would seem to be fair for 
the tractor planter. Assuming first 
cost to be $200, then 14 per cent of 
this would make the overhead $28 
per year. Dividing this by 6 gives 
$4.67 as the planter daily overhead. 

Adding $4.67 to the tractor over- 
head gives a total overhead cost per 
day, to which you should add a fair 
charge for your own wage and for 
fuel and oil, which you no doubt 
know quite closely for this sort of 
work. Dividing the total cost per day 
by the number of acres averaged per 
day will give you a fair price to 
charge per acre. As nearly as we can 
estimate, it figures out about 35 
cents per acre. 


Elects Reno 


Convention Denounces Wallaceand AAA 


HE National Farmers Holiday 

Association met at Des Moines 
last week, re-elected Milo Reno, of 
Iowa, as president, denounced Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, asked for cost of production on 
farm products, for a moratorium on 
foreclosures and for passage of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. 

The convention also re-elected 
John Bosch, of Minnesota, as vice- 
president and replaced Jesse Sickler, 
secretary-treasurer, with John Chal- 
mers. Both Sickler and Chalmers are 
lowans. 

Two thousand delegates attended 
the day sessions of the convention. 
A crowd of 6,000 was present to hear 
Father Coughlin, of Michigan, dis- 
cuss monetary problems, Thursday 
evening. 

The convention came out strongly 
for monetary reform, denounced 
“treasonable legislation that has 
placed the control of our currency 
and credit in the hands of private 
institutions operated for profit,” and 
asked that congress reassume power 
to issue money and regulate its 
value. 

It also urged payment of soldiers’ 


adjusted compensation, retirement of 
government bonds on maturity, and 
repeal of the national and federal 
reserve bank acts. 

The convention attacked most 
strongly the agricultural policies of 
the Roosevelt administration, de- 
manded the resignation of Secretary 
Wallace, whom Milo Reno character- 
ized as the worst enemy the farmer 
has ever had in an official position, 
and pictured the AAA program ol 
production control as an attempt “to 
gain prosperity thru starvation.” It 
opposed “further regimentation nt 
agriculture and all other forms ol 
production and distribution which 
are fundamentally individual in thelr 
nature.” 

The Wallace resolution was pro 
posed from the floor by Governor 
Langer, of North Dakota. It asked 
the president to demand Secretary 
Wallace’s immediate resignation. 

The agricultural adjustment act 
was condemned as “a failure and 4 
fraud, an insult to every self-respect 
ing farmer and a crime against SO 
ciety and civilization. .. . It subjects 
the farmers to the virtual dictator 
ship of a bureaucracy over which 
they have no control.” 
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D-X Mileage records are based on actual tests... on figures 
secured from checking thousands of cars traveling mil- 
lions of miles under all conditions. These tests have con- 
7 ate e See firmed the laboratory theory that D-X should give greater 

. niaemisiedaase ee mileage because IT LUBRICATES. D-X is an entirely 

Me ee as ; SS different type of motor fuel... made by an exclusive and 
patented process. It provides needed lubrication to 
valves, pistons, rings and upper cylinder walls. D-X per- 
mits motors to run faster, longer, smoother . . . provides, 
in addition to extra mileage, quicker starting, higher 
anti-knock and all around better, more economical 
performance. 
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‘The D-X claim for more mileage is backed by a genuine money- 


back guarantee bond—the most daring and sensational guarantee 
bt | Ta ever offered on a motor fuel. D-X will give you extra mileage 
ay . 2 in your own car, or your money will be refunded. To make the 
an - simple D-X mileage test, drive to any D-X or Diamond station 
and the agent will explain it to you. There is nothing difficult 
: about it... there are no “strings” to the offer. You are simply 
J | ( . _ asked to make a trial of D-X under the money-back 
| ' protection of the D-X Guarantee Bond. You can’t lose, 
because if D-X does not give better mileage, you 
get your money back without question. And if D-X 
wins the test, you win also by saving the money 
Be 4 Ay \ A\\S Se you have been wasting by using less economical 
of PELELACS AY AAAAQEEY - fuels. Drive in today! 
a : = oa \- MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


e oy ise at TULSA, OKLA. WATERLOO, IOWA 


DIAMOND 760 MOTOR OIL MID-CONTINENT TIRES 





The last word in safe, ec bil No wonder the super-strength, extra-mileage 
operation is achieved by those who use both Mid-Continent Tire has won unprecedented 
ed D-X and its worthy companion product— public acceptance! This modern, strikingly 

Diamond 760 Motor Oil. Diamond 760—the ds tire bodies exclusive features of 
pioneer heat-resisting lubricant — provides design and construction that positively assure 
efficient lubrication at lowest cost per mile longer wear, greater safety, maximum riding 
ict 3 because it goes farther and lasts longer. Sold comfort and economy. See and _ inspect 
j only in original refinery-sealed containers “America’s Strongest and Most Beautiful 
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SOMETHING NOTHIN 





















































5 end PAY for what you get 


in this world—or you 
don’t get it. 
It takes extra feed to make 





chickens lay extra eggs, and it 
takes extra-quality gasoline to 
get extra power out of a car, 


truck or tractor. 

The only way to get Ethyl per- 
formance is to put Ethyl Gaso- 
line in the tank. 

And whether you paid $500 
or $5000 for your car, your own 
/ better judgment will tell you 
it’s sound economy to spend 
a little more for gasoline and 
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best regular gasoline. Little 
enough when you consider the 
real quality you get—the extra 
power — lessened engine strain 
—less chance of overheating— 
and fewer repair bills. 
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Successful F eed Lot Miers 


Experiences of a Practical Feeder 











Change to Ethyl Gasoline | 


and get the FULL performance 
of your motor. Then watch 
car costs and see the savings 
you make in time, money 
and trouble. 


* * * 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold at nearly 
all filling stations — but only 


thereby make the most of from pumps that have the Ethyl 
your car investment. emblem on the pump globe 
; That is particularly or pump base. Look for 
true now that Ethyl the emblem. Ethyl Gaso- 
Gasoline costs only 2¢ line Corporation, New 
a gallon more than the York City. © 8.0. c., 1934 
{ Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel. 
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S FAR back as I can remember, 
my father, Peter Hopley, had 
cattie on feed a good part of each 
year. When I grew up, he and I 
operated as partners and later I took 
full charge of the business. 4 lot of 
cattle have gone thru our lots, start- 
ing in as feeders and coming out as 
finished beeves. Some years as high 
as 2,500 head have been fed. They 
made money sometimes, lots of mon- 
ey. Sometimes they lost money. In 
these changes from profit to loss, 
and the reverse, our experience tal- 
lies with most feeders who have han- 
dled their business on a rather large 
scale. There seems to be no way to 
overcome the fluctuations of the cat- 
tle market and the cost of making 
finished beef. Feed prices move up 
and down, and often involve losses 
to the feeder because he could not 
anticipate with sufficient accuracy 
the trend of prices at the time he 
bought his feeders. 


Has to Stay in the Game 


Then there often existed an op- 
timism among buyers when feeders 
were being selected and bought, that 
made it mighty hard to work out a 
profit on the purchases. When feed- 
ers weighing around 600 pounds, 
more vr less, depending on the ages, 
are purchased for more per pound 
than they will later bring when fat, 
not infrequently two or three cents, 
it just isn’t easy to figure out a net 
profit when the whole transaction is 
summed up. As a matter of fact, the 
losses are so evident in such cases 
that anybody could observe them, 
however lacking in experience. These 
are the conditions, never twice the 
same in all respects, that have to 
be considered and faced by cattle- 
men who continue long in the feed- 
ing business. But when a man has 
equipped his farm for cattle feeding, 
he can’t very well change his pro- 
gram and carry on a different line 
of operations. He has to stay in the 
cattle feeding game to get the most 
out of the plant. 

A feeder of considerable experi- 
ence was asked why he kept on feed- 
ing cattle in the face of all the haz- 
ards that seemed to attend the busi- 
ness. His answer was: “Well, I don’t 
enjoy playing poker; I don’t know 
enough about horse racing to bet on 
that, and the government has a law 
against gambling, so I just keep on 
feeding cattle. It sort of satisfies 
that phase of my nature.” I often 
think that this is the case with quite 
a number of men. On the other hand, 
many men have made money over a 
long period. It is an interesting busi- 
ness, and during these bad business 
years I believe it has been about as 
safe as any other line, and probably 
as profitable. As long as people like 
the taste of a good steak and a good 
beef roast, there will be an inclina- 
tion on the part of many to feed good 
cattle and provide the juicy cuts for 
those whose appetites crave them. 


Have Handled All Breeds 


We have handled all beef breeds 
of cattle in our feed lots—Short- 
horns, Herefords and Angus chiefly. 
They have all made good gains, and 
under favorable circumstances have 
yielded a fair amount of profit. We 
have probably fed more Shorthorns 
than either of the other breeds men- 
tioned. They have a little more 
stretch to them, and are, as a rule, 
somewhat quieter in the feed lots. 
So far as our experience goes, they 
have been just as hardy as the 
Whitefaces. I believe that they make 
a little better gains on the feed con- 
sumed. This is due, I think, to their 


quieter temperament and natural 
growing tendency. 

The MHerefords, of course, are 
thrifty and usually do well. The 


Angus always take on finish—yet I 
have never found that either breed 
has any advantage over the Short- 


horn in the quality of the flesh pro. 
duced. I have never observed that 
either breed made any more protit 
for the feed consucg. I like them 
all. ‘tt is a little easier to get Here. 
fords in large numbers than it is to 
get either Shorthorns or Angus. The 
uniform markings lend some advan- 
tage in their appearance. This is 
also true, of course, of the Angus, 
but I have never found that these 
features affected the price when put 
on the market. 

A good Shorthorn commands the 
same attention from an experienced 
buyer as a good one of either of the 
other breeds—and the same price 
per pound. While the uniform color 
and markings look good, don’t for- 
get that a pen of red, white and roan 
Shorthorns looks good also, and the 
Shorthorns are coming in from the 
ranches now in larger numbers than 
they used to. They are growing 
more of them because of the extra 
pounds they produce. 

Some say that the Shorthorns are 
not as even in type and weight as 
the other breeds. That may be true 
to an extent, but I often think of a 
remark made at the Oklahoma City 
stockyards one day by a cattle buyer 
of long experience. He said: “When 
you are looking over a bunch of 
Whitefaces, you don’t see the little 
ones—but they’re always there.” I 
think that is true. The uniform color 
often deceives one as to the uniform- 
ity of weights. This applies to the 
Angus just the same, I think. 

They are all good breeds—there is 
no question about that—and a credit 
to the men who have spent their 
lives in improving and developing 
them. 

I want to say, in closing, that the 
demand for little cattle has just 
about taken all the gamble out of the 
feeding business, if you know cattle 
and values when you are buying. I 
have quit the long feeding practice. 
I feed nothing now over 100 to 150 
days, and all yearlings. I have over 
1,000 in my feed lots this year.— 
Harry Hopley, Cass County, Iowa. 





Mortensen to Be Honored 


Prof. M. Mortensen, head of the 
dairy industry department, lowa 
State College, will be awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree in 


recognition of his contributions to 
the dairy industry, at commencement 
exercises at Kansas State College, 
May 31. More than 350 students have 
been graduated from his department 
in the twenty-five years he has been 
the head of it. In addition to four 
year graduates, several hundred have 
taken the one-year course in dairy 
manufacturing, and hundreds mo! 
have availed themselves of the an- 
nual short courses. 

Professor Mortensen, a native of 
Denmark, received his early educa- 
tion at the Royal Teachers’ Seminary 
there. He entered Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1897. After graduation, he 
was engaged in commercial work till 
he returned to college in 1908. 


e 





Refinancing With Bonds 


The closing of federal land bank 
and commissioner loan bonds of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion is speeding up at the Omaha 
bank, according to N. C. Gray, infor- 
mation agent for the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The bonds are guaranteed, both as 
to interest and principal, and this 
issue bears interest at the rate of 
8% per cent. At the present time, 
they are quoted at 101%. 


are 


Acceptances from creditors 
pouring in rapidly, and it is ©* 
pected that the bank will be uP 


to its usual closing record during 
May. More than $75,000,000 in loans 
for Iowa have been received and are 
yet to be closed. 
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Practical Erosion Control 
Much May Be Done at Slight Expense 


AM interested, to some extent, at 

least, in erosion control. A couple 
of paragraphs in a recent issue of 
your paper stirs the embers again. 

A few years of my life were spent 
in quasi-agricultural pursuits in the 
south edge of the blue grass section 
of Kentucky. The people there were 
as backward in matters of erosion 
control then as farmers in some sec- 
tions of Iowa seem to be now. It 
appeared then that farmers were not 
thinking in terms of land conserva- 
tion. Even then, it seemed that not 
much attempt was being made, or 
had been made, during these later 
years toward erosion control. The 
evidence was the deep and wide gul- 
lies and washes and the consequent 
exposure of rock beds and ledges in 
many fields that in the aggregate 
reduce productive acres immensely 
and create planting and tillage prob- 
lems which raise the cost of crop 
production on the available areas out 
of all proportion to what, in areas 
where conservation is practiced, is 
shown to be possible. Other evidence 
is the contrast cited by the older 
men, who know of the times and the 
methods of working those planta- 
tions during slavery days, when, be- 
cause of the management of the care- 
ful overseers, erosion control was no 
particular problem; no washes were 
allowed to start, and, not being al- 
lowed to start, they could not de- 
velop. 


Considered a Capital Crime 


In my present connection, I have 
had occasion to travel over consider- 
able areas in the middle-south part 
of Iowa. Just recently, I drove in the 
neighborhood of 500 miles thru Page, 
Adams, Adair, Union and Madison 
counties. Almost, I am convinced 
that in this day of enlightenment and 
adequate machinery, lack of erosion 
control methods being used on the 
part of land owners and farm man- 
agers should be considered a capital 
crime and punished as such. What 
the land owner owes to himself and 
to his immediate neighbors is of 
small consequence; what he owes to 
succeeding generations is of over- 
whelming consequence. Perhaps this 
kind of work should be made a prin- 
cipal concern of the state or of the 
federal government. 

Just now, as a possible present 
measure, holding what one has is of 
great importance. In most cases, 
may I venture to say, no outlay of 
money would be necessary. The uti- 
lization of local available resources 
of materials and labor could be ex- 
pected to accomplish wonders. For 
example, a farmer in Adams county, 
whose land lies near the north side 
of the county, keeps his water 
courses lined with willow trees and 
locust trees and sod. He shrubs 
some of the trees as they grow and 
uses the brush for retention dams 
where washes begin to break the sod 
away. At first, he plants willow cut- 
tings promiscuously, two to four feet 
apart, along all possible washes and 
in an area from a couple of feet wide 
to as wide as wash prevention de- 
Mands. Among these trees, he sows 
the seed of deep rooting grasses, too. 
He says he would prefer to work 
around these tree occupied places 
than to allow his capital investment 
in land to be washed away. 


And, on the Other Hand— 


Quite the reverse of this farmer’s 
methods are those of his neighbor, 
Who lives a few miles farther east. 
This second man is pulling out the 
little trees, his soil retainers, grow- 
ing along his waterways. He is 
Straightening his ditches and is mak- 
ing them deeper. He probably does 
not know that a straight and swift 
Stream in the bottom of a deep, wide 
trench will cut away soil very much 
more rapidly than a shallow stream 
in a wide, crooked bed where the 





flow of water is retarded in every 
foot of its progress by tree trunks, 
roots and deep growing, tenacious 
vegetation. 

Three very creditable things can 
be said of the first man, and prob- 
ably there are many others like him: 
He has taken advantage of much of 
the erosion control information that 
has come to his attention; he is 
thinking his problem thru, and work- 
ing it out at the same time, and he 
is not lazy. Just so long as he can 
follow his present well planned, well 
wrought out program, his land is 
safe.—James M. Early. 





Growth and Fat Combined 


To the Editor: A little feeding 
operation which one of my neigh- 
bors has been conducting for the 
past several months, is of more than 
general interest to farmers. In No- 
vember of 1932, he acquired a bunch 
of calves which averaged 387 pounds, 
and in February of 1933, he secured 
another bunch of the same origin, 
which averaged 507 pounds. These 
calves were carried along on light 
feed, that is, roughage chiefly, with 
a sufficient amount of grain to hold 
their flesh. 

About the first of June, last year, 
these calves were put on a full feed 
in a dry lot. They were marketed 
September 19, at an average weight 
of 890 pounds and sold for $5.90 per 
hundredweight. They cost, when 
they were put in, $5.50 per hundred- 
weight. This means that the calves 
fully doubled in weight and advanced 
40 cents in price. But that isn’t the 
most important feature of the opera- 
tion. The chief item is that much of 
this gain was the natural growth 
of the calves and the quality which 
their good breeding made possible. 

At the time this feeding operation 
was going on, another neighbor of 
mine was feeding some heavy cattle 
that went into the feed lot at a cost 
of $6.50 per hundredweight, and sold 
when fat, averaging 1,400 pounds, 
one lot at $5.60 per hundredweight 
and the other considerably under $6. 
These heavy cattle—and they were 
only moderately heavy—consumed a 
lot of corn, and their gain was limit- 
ed almost wholly to acquired flesh 
alone. That means more expensive 
gain that that which the calves re- 
ferred to made, for the calves were 
taking on growth every day. 


Calves Were ’Way to the Good 


Had these calves been of more 
nearly uniform age and weight, they 
would in all probability have sold 
for $6 or better, but as it was they 
were ’way to the good in both price 
and weight, and they gave a splendid 
account of the relatively small quan- 
tity of feed they consumed. Another 
phase of the matter which is worthy 
of consideration is the ease with 
which cattle of that age are handled. 

They were a most attractive sight, 
these calves, showing the effect of 
well bred ancestry. They were reds 
and roans in color, having from five 
to seven top crosses of purebred 
bulls which represented the best in 
beef type. 

In what I have said, I do not mean 
to convey the suggestion that the 
heavy cattle mentioned were not 
an attractive sight also, and likewise 
revealed good breeding and type; 
but inasmuch as I am familiar with 
the importance and economy of com- 
bining natural growth with increased 
flesh, there was a stronger appeal 
to me on the part of these Short- 
horn calves. 

Fattening cattle always look good 
when they are making profitable 
gains for the owner. The difficulty 
is that too often the profit doesn’t 
materialize unless the growth which 
nature assures in well bred and 
well conditioned young cattle is a 
part of the operation.—Frank Tom- 
son, Kansas. 
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“TI hear truck prices 
have gone up, Ed!” 





have, George, but not the new 


FORD V:8 TRUCKS 


“HOw’s that happen, Ed?” 


“Well, Ford’s way is to make 
good wages and high quality go 
along with low prices. Always 
has. Raised his wages a little 
while ago, but says that’s no 
reason to raise prices.” 


“How so?” 


“Sells more than enough to 
make up the difference, I 
guess.” 


“Well, it always was a good 
truck.” 


“Except that it’s better now.” 
“How so?” 


“Why, look at her! All truck 
parts—a special truck-type 


V-8 engine—and look at the 
size of her—she’s a BIG truck.” 


“Yeh, but how’re these V-8’s 
on gas?” 

“I’ve got two of them. They 
use no more gas than a ‘four’— 
just divide it more ways and get 
more use out of it. They sure 
cut hauling costs. And let me 
tell you they are built to stay 
on the job and out of the repair 
shop.” 

“They sure must be good to 
get a close buyer like you 
excited. And that low price 
sounds good to me. Guess I can 
afford a new truck after all this 
year. Come on... let’s go look 
at the New Ford V-8 Trucks 
right now.” 


FEATURES OF THE NEW FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


New full-floating rear axle. Full 
weight of truck and load carried 
on housings. Axle shaft left free 
to drive the wheels. 

Special 80-horsepower V-8 
truck engine. New heavy-duty 
copper-lead connecting-rod 
bearings. New dual carburetion. 
New truck-type cylinder heads 
and newly designed combustion 
chamber. Exhaust valve seat in- 











The Stake Truck on 13114-inch Chassis 


serts. Full-length water-jackets. 

Semi-elliptic rear springs, 
shackled at both ends. Torque- 
tube drive. Safe, powerful 
brakes. Trouble-free clutch and 
four-speed transmission. 

Body types for practically 
every hauling and delivery need. 
Three wheelbases — 112-inch 
(Commercial Car), 131%4-inch, 
157-inch. 


We have several new booklets 
on the New Ford V-8 Truck, 
including description of the 
Ford Engine Exchange Service 
(whereby you can trade your 
present Ford engine for a fac- 
tory-reconditioned 
engine at small 
cost). These book- 
lets are free on re- 
quest. Use coupon 
for convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3666 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, free booklets, on New 
Ford V-8 Truck, including Ford Engine Exchange Service. 


Name 





Route 





Post Office 
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DE LAVAL MAGNETIC 
MILKER 


ority of De Laval Magnetic 
Milkers and the efficiency 
and economy of the De Laval 
principle of magnetically con- 
trolled and uniform pulsa- 
tions. This together with 
other exclusive De Laval 
features is responsible for the 
fast, clean and perfect milk- 
ing for which De Laval Mag- 
netics are famous. 
























HERE are thousands of 

dairy farmers who need 
and want milking machines 
but have been waiting for 
better times before getting 
them. In fact, practically 
every man who milks cows 
and who does not already 
have a milker, has made up 
his mind to get one some 
time; for he knows that 
nothing will give more profit 
and satisfaction. 


Moreover, most prospective 
milker users have already 
definitely made up their Milks faster, cleaner, 
minds to get De Laval Mag- sanet. Dae and de- 
netics. This is due to the  pcndable in operation. 
wonderful performance they for milking one to 1000 
have given during _ past °F more cows. 

: five years on many of the TH 
y best dairy farms of the world, . > “<acigg 
such as: the U.S. Bureau of 
Dairying farm at Beltsville, 
; Md., and all its sub-farms; 
the famous Walker-Gordon 
farm at Plainsboro, N. J., 
: largest certified milk produc- 
? ing farm in the world, and 
many agricultural college and 
experiment station farms. 
Outstanding breeders and 
dairy leaders of all kinds 
use and endorse De Laval 
Magnetics. 


There is no question con- 
cerning the marked superi- 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
16§ Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale Street 





THE MAGNETIC 












The only question in most 
dairymen’s minds is just 
when they will get their 
De Laval Magnetic Milkers. 


There never was a better 
time than the present. Con- 
ditions are rapidly improving 
and a De Laval Milker can 
be obtained on such liberal 
terms that you can use it 
while it is paying for itself. 
You might as well enjoy a 
De Laval Milker now — the 
longer you wait the more you 
lose in satisfaction and profit. 





The only milker with 
magnetic and uniform 
pulsations combined 
with alternating action. 












Remember, also, there is 
the De Laval Utility Milker 
—the best low-priced milker 
made. Sold as complete out- 
fits or as single and double 
units for use with any single 
pipe line milker. 


See your De Laval dealer 
or write nearest office below. 


The best low-priced 
quality milker on the 
market. Furnished as 
complete outfits or 
single or double units 
for use with any exist- 
ing single pipe milker 
installation. 
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{T'S WHAT HAPPENS WERE THAT CouNTS\ 


with an Oliver, its BETTER Hay---EASIER--FASTER 


ii you want a mower that will cut close to the ground, straight through 
rank growth, with utmost freedom from pounding, excessive wear and 
breakage . . . buy an Oliver this season. 
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The Oliver has a big frame with a solid one-piece axle running in roller 
bearings. The pitman drive runs almost parallel with the ground in 
43-inch bronze bearings. The drive is lighter running, longer lasting, with 


every part designed to get results at the cutter bar. 


a 


The Oliver Hay Makers...mower, side delivery rake, 
sulky dump rake, and loader ... are completely and 
quickly adjustable, light draft and extra strong. 
Oliver Hay Tools make hay faster, easier and better. 


OLIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 


See your Oliver Dealer or check the tools that interest you on the coupon 
below and return it to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO., Des 
Moines, lowa, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 
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Benefits and Dangers of Salt 


EAT-STROKE, in both man and 
, horse, may generally be avoid- 
ed by the judicious use of salt. When 
a man or an animal is sweating free- 
ly. he is lowering his normal salt re- 
serve, which nature finally resents. 
Every drop of sweat that comes from 
the pores of the skin is laden with 
salt. The water drunk contains no 
salt, so the more water consumed on 
a warm day, the faster the salt in the 
blood is depleted by the increased 
perspiration. 

Nature is exacting in the mainte- 
nance of the normal salt reserve in 
all living creatures. The thought 
that the excess of salt sometimes 
consumed will be readily thrown off 
by the kidneys is incorrect. When 
too much salt is eaten, it is quickly 
thrown out of the blood into the skin 
and the mucous membranes.  Live- 
stock will not eat too much salt un- 
less it is mixed with their feed, but 
many persons consume too much. It 
is only now and then that the human 
does not get enough salt. 

The kidneys take the excess of 
salt out of the body very slowly, but 
aman or a draft animal excretes 
salt freely thru the skin when exer- 
cising in a warm temperature. If the 
salt reserve in the body is abundant, 
a considerable amount of it may be 
thrown out before the danger line 
has been approached and nature be- 
gins to call a halt by shutting off 
the sweat glands. 


Cause of Heat Strokes 


As long as the human or the draft 
animal is sweating freely, the tem- 
perature of the blood will not rise 
appreciably, but when the perspira- 
tion has depleted the salt reserve to 
a certain extent, nature prevents a 
further loss by causing the perspira- 
tion to cease. It is so provided that 
death will take place before the 
salt reserve is permitted to be great- 
ly exhausted. It is when the sweat 
glands cease to function that the 
temperature begins to rise, and what 
we call a heat stroke takes place. 

A few physicians, belonging to the 
medical staff of a large oil company, 
which was drilling on the plains of 
Persia a few years ago, emphasized 
the importance of taking prompt and 
correct care of employes who were 
overcome by the intense heat, which 
reached 120 degrees during the day. 
They immediately put the overheat- 
ed individual in an ice house and 
kept him cool for about three days. 
They found that there were practi- 
cally no bad after-effects from this 
treatment, and the individual seemed 
to recover completely. During heat- 
stroke, the skin becomes dry and the 
body temperature rises rapidly. Cold 
applications, wet or dry, to the out- 
side of the body, are the remedy. 


A Physician Offers Hot Weather Advice 





Cold water should not be drunk at 
this time, however. 

If salt is kept separate from the 
feed, livestock will never overeat on 
it. It is when salt is mixed with the 
feed that salt poison occurs in poul 
try and other livestock, as when the 
sauerkraut barrel or brine from salt- 
ed pork is emptied where thirsty ani- 
mals partake of it. Dogs are some. 
times poisoned on salted meat. 

The only animal that often eats 


too much salt deliberately is the 
human. He frequently eats too much 


salt and then drinks too much water. 
Every dram of salt eaten requires 70 
drams of water to dilute it suffi- 
ciently to be tolerated by the tissues 
Consequently, the heavy salt eater 
drinks too much water, and the kid- 
neys, being unable to throw off the 
excess amount, the salt is forced into 
the mucous membranes. 


Too Much Salt Is Dangerous 


One pint of a saturated solution 
of salt is sufficient to kill an ordi 
nary person when drunk within a 
few hours. A quart of a saturated 
salt solution is sufficient to kill a 
horse or cow. The common way of 
committing suicide in China is to 
drink a pint of saturated salt solu- 
tion. Our medical missionaries say 
that it is a horrible death, too, and 
the condition is not amenable to 
treatment. So it is apparent that it 
is a dangerous thing to use too much 
salt as well as not enough. 

Last June, a man called at my of- 
fice, complaining of being unable to 
work after about ten in the morning, 
and not longer than three in the af- 
ternoon. He also stated that he had 
experienced a pain at times in the 
region of his heart. He was thin and 
emaciated. I asked him if he ate 
salt, and he said that he had not for 
many years, even in his cooked food 
I told him to eat a little salt every 
day. He did so, and in three months 
gained fifteen pounds, felt strong and 
vigorous, and the pain about his 
heart entirely disappeared. 

It is obvious that the animal knows 
how to proportion his salt ration, if 
given a chance, but the human does 
not. It is only now and then that we 
find a person who eats too little 
salt, but many eat too much. Now 
that hot weather will soon be here, 
it is my object mainly in this com- 
munication to suggest the means by 
which overheating of both men and 
draft horses may be prevented. It is 
apparent that work horses should 
nave access to all the salt they care 
to eat, particularly during hot weath- 
er, and that humans should eat salt 
sparingly, but should partake of it 
more freely during the warm sum 
mer days.—Frank G. Murphy, M. D., 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 





farmer's tools. 


special fields. 


O The Truth About Lye 


and Mules 

O Cleaning in the Home 

O Turkey Talks on Turkey Dis- 
eases 

O Economical Cleaning of Auto 
and Tractor Radiators 

O Hog Cholera Control 

OA Better Way to Put Up Hay 

O First Aid to Baby Chicks 

OC Meeting Your Electrical Re- 
quirements 


Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 





Things You Want to Know 


Many farmers make a specialty of sending to the various experi- 
ment stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. 
collections of bulletins are often among the most important of a 


It will pay to supplement these experiment station bulletins with 
some of the excellent booklets put out by manufacturers in their 


Following is a list of titles of booklets prepared by 
such companies and available to our subscribers at no charge. 


OC Make More Money With Horses UO Solve Your Water Problems 


Check the booklet you want, with your name and address below, 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
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O Calf Feeding 


O Balanced Power and Light Plant 
Equipment 

OA Better Way to an Old Task 

0 32-Volt Home Radio 

O Chick Pointers 

O Poultry Diseases, Prevention 
and Treatment 

O How to Treat Coccidiosis 

C Prevention of Pox, Cankers and 
Roup 
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Seeding Contracted Acres 


It appears that very little of the 
land rented to the government, the 
so-called contracted land, has been 
seeded to any crop up to the present 
time. In some sections, from 40 to 
9¢ per cent of this land still lies idle. 
It seems that most farmers are going 
on the hypothesis that it is much 
more important for them to get the 
crops seeded which they are allowed 
to grow, than to bother with the con- 
tracted acres. This land can wait, 
because there will be no direct reve- 
nue from what is seeded thereon, 
anyway. The cash rental is assured 
and will come along in due time. 

This attitude is logical. It is of 
prime importance to get the crops 
which farmers are allowed to grow 
seeded on time. But why not regard 
the crops to be grown on contracted 
acres of equal importance, and get 
them seeded on time, too? The dry 
weather and the dust storms have 
no doubt been partly responsible for 
this neglect. But those who expect 
to sow this contracted land to sweet 
clover, with oats as a nurse crop, 
should have put the seed in a month 
or more ago, because they would 
have secured better fields of these 
crops had they been seeded early. 


In Doubt as to What to Sow 


Some farmers, it seems, have not 
known definitely what they could 
sow on this government land. One 
man, for example, writes that many 
farmers are laboring under the im- 
pression that they can not sow sweet 
clover on this land. He says: “Ac- 
cording to the government regula- 
tions, we can not grow sweet clover 
on these rented acres. This restric- 
tion should be removed, since sweet 
clover seeded at this date will not 
make a large enough growth to seri- 
ously increase feed supplies.” 

If that impression is general, it is 
most unfortunate, for there is no 
such government restriction on the 
seeding of sweet clover on contract- 
ed acres and there never has been. 
Of course, if clover is seeded there- 
on, it can not be pastured or cut for 
hay this year; it must either be 
plowed under this fall or be left 
standing, to be used for pasture next 
spring, or to be plowed under for 
corn in 1935. This confusion about 
sweet clover may have risen from a 
ruling that removed it from perma- 
nent pasture mixtures to be seeded 
without nurse crops, which are al- 
lowed to be pastured this fall. To 
clarify that matter, an interpretation 
of administrative ruling No. 40 was 
issued early in March, or possibly 
before, which made it clear that 
sweet clover is not ruled out as a 
soil improvement crop for contracted 
land. It may even be seeded with a 
hurse crop, provided the nurse crop 
is cut before seed formation, and 
provided the clipped crop is left on 
the ground and not used as feed. 





New Seed for Distribution 

The Towa Agricultural Experiment 
Association has the following seed 
to distribute for trial purposes. The 
amount of any one kind of seed is 
quite limited, and will be supplied to 
growers in the order in which appli- 
cations, accompanied by the stated 
price, are received. 

Waconia sorghum is a pure strain, 
bred and selected for high sugar con- 
tent, and is especially recommended 
for use in the making of syrup. This 
sorghum was distributed in the 
spring of 1932 and 1933, and 140 
frowers made a report on the rela- 
Uve quality of syrup obtained. Dur- 
ing the two-year period, 97 per cent 
found the Waconia sorghum to yield 


as much or more than the home 
frown varieties with which it was 


Compared. During the same period, 
158 growers reported upon the com- 
Parative quality of the syrup made, 
and 139 indicated that the syrup was 
better than that made from the home 
srown strains. Eleven indicated it 
equal, while two reported it as in- 
ferior to the home varieties. One 
Pound, which will plant from one- 
fourth to one-half acre, will be fur- 
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nished for 15 cents, two pounds for 
25 cents, three pounds or more for 
10 cents per pound. This will be 
sent postpaid. 

The association has a limited quan- 
tity of two different corn hybrids 
for distribution. Five pounds of one 
will be sent postpaid for 65 cents, or 
one peck will be supplied postpaid 
for $1.75. The Iowa Corn Yie!d Test 
indicates these to be the best thus 
far made at the experiment station, 
for the areas for which they are rec- 
ommended. The rial lots may help 
those interested to decide whether 
or not they would care to either buy 
the seed commercially or try pro- 
ducing the double cross for them- 
selves. 

Iowa Hybrid 942 is yellow and be- 
lieved to be adapted to tiers of coun- 
ties three, four and five, when num- 
bered from the north. This hybrid 
has given good results the past four 
years in the state yield tests, and 
generally in the hands of growers 
who have tried it. This is now in 
commercial production. Eighty-six 
per cent of the sixty-five growers 
who have compared it with home va- 
rieties during the past four years 


have indicated it to outyield these 
varieties. Three-fourths of those re- 
porting indicated it to be more lodge- 
resistant. It has outyielded the av- 
erage of the open-pollinated strains 
in the north-central section of the 
Iowa Corn Yield Test by from nine 
to twelve bushels. 

Iowa Hybrid 939 is yellow, of the 
same maturity and yield as No. 942. 
It is believed that this hybrid has a 
slightly stiffer stalk than No. 942. It 
is being placed in commercial pro- 
duction this season, and will be avail- 
able commercially for the first time 
next season. One hundred per cent 
ot those who have grown it indicate 


that it stands up better than the 
home varieties. 
Send orders to Joe L. Robinson, 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


New Potato Storage House 

A proposed new type of insulated 
trackside potato storage building, 
conical in shape to get the greatest 
storage space per unit of exposed 
surface, and with a minimum of open- 
ings for leakage of air was described 
by A. D. Edgar, of the Bureau of Ag- 
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ricultural Engineering, recently, to 
farmers attending the University of 
Maine Farm and Home Week con- 
ferences. The plans for this building, 
as well as for a farm storage house, 
are being prepared by the bureau for 
the use of farmers and op- 
erators. 

The buildings will have intake and 
outtake ventilators and will be insu- 
lated so that temperatures and hu- 
midity can be easily controlled. With 
suitable control, potatoes keep bet- 


storage 


ter and deterioration of the build- 
ings is less rapid. 
The plans of the buildings are 


based upon knowledge obtained from 
experiments with potato storage 
houses conducted by the bureau in 
cooperation with the university. The 
cost of construction and equipment 
of the new type buildings should not 
be more per barrel than for types of 
storage houses now in vogue. 

Three-quarters of the wheat ex- 
ported from the United States since 
last July was handled thru the North 
Pacific Emergency Export Associa- 
tion, set up by the AAA. The volume 
was 23,000,000 bushels. 
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WE CANS 2.ish / 








A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH 














mone 
picking a new low ri 
looked at “All Three’. - - 


them hard... 


“Believe me,” says Mr. Delp, 
“not one of them took it as easily 
and comfortably as Plymouth. 


asons for that. Plym- 
There are reas ee a 


outh has a Safety- 
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“This time we picked 
car with Everything tt 


HE DELPS don’t waste their 
y. So when it came to 
1 -priced car, they 
and drove 
around their farm. 


‘*WE’RE THE HAPPIEST family in the Valley wi 
prices begin at $530 at the factory, subject to change without notice. 20-inch high-clearance 
wheels are optional at no extra cost on the Standard Plymouth Coupe and 2- Door Sedan. Time pay- 
ments to fit your budget. Ask for the Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


PLYMOUTH *53 


«4,3 
Plymouth ...it s the only 
Takes to Save Money 
steel reinforced with steel—and 
Hydraulic Brakes for longer service. 
ing Power engine mountings 
ie ee riding. aadeeite 
Theel Springing ends bucking an 
peer toi ruts and chuckholes. 
Plymouth is the only low-priced 
r with all of these four features. 
Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer demonstrates Plymouth. 


assure tire 


ca. 








RANE SEE, otis 


th our De Luxe Plymouth Sedan.’ 










AND UP AT 
THE FACTORY 


J. R. DELP OF SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, CAL. 







‘*WE DRIVE OUR CARS for years. 
Plymouth’s aluminum alloy pistons 
and Safety-Steel Body were two 
features that promised longer life.”’ 













IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED CAR 


DETROIT 
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20 or 40 Red Tops and a few rolls 
of wire will replace that 20 or 40 
rod stretch of worn-out fence be- 
tween the pasture and the corn 
field that’s sure to bring trouble 
later on. Use Red Tops and start 
again toward the day when you 
will have your farm fenced with 
permanent, long-lasting, stock- 
tight fence. 

Select a post that will last—that 
will not rot—that will not burn. 
A short-lived post costs you more, 
no matter how cheap it may be. 


Red Tops have long been your 
biggest value in fence posts. The 
fact that you see so many more 
Red Tops in the fence lines is 
the real test and proof of their 
superiority. 

Now, with the new improve- 
ments—4-way reinforcing and the 
complete double finish—Red Top 
gives you even more for your 
money than before. Use them 
for all your fence requirements 
this season—new fence—replace- 
ments and repair, or you can use 
them now for temporary fence 
and put them in your permanent 
fence lines later on. 





STEEL DRIVE POSTS 


TOP 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Less Mitk-- Larger Profits 


HAT sounds all right, but is it 

true? Is it possible for the dairy- 
man to produce less milk and yet 
derive more net profit from the 
transaction than he is getting now. 
“Yes,” you answer, “if he can get 
enough more for his products to com- 
pensate him for whatever reduction 
he is requested to make.” 

That is not the point we wish to 
make. Rather, we have in mind pre- 
senting to the dairymen of this state 
a method of feeding dairy cows that 
will be cheaper than the more com- 
mon method that has been in vogue 
for many years, and do it at less cost. 

While, of course, market price of 
dairy products is of outstanding im- 
portance to the producer, yet it is 
by no means the only thing that gov- 
erns net profit. The efficiency of 
his cows as producing units is per- 
haps the most important factor in 
determining net profit. For example, 
the man whose herd produces an av- 
erage of 400 pounds of butterfat per 
cow per year, stands a much better 
chance of making a profit, on a low 
as Well as on a high price level, than 
the man whose herd averages only 
half that much butterfat per cow. 


Depends on Feed Cost, Etc. 


The extent of the net profit pro- 
duced by the 400-pound herd will, of 
course, depend upon the feed cost 
and such other expenses as may be 
incurred in its management. A herd 
that produces as much as 400 pounds 
of butterfat a year is usually fed a 
heavy grain ration properly balanced 
with a protein concentrate and a 
good grade of roughage, preferably 
of a leguminous nature. 

Recently, the federal government, 
at one of its experiment stations in 
Montana, has been conducting some 
tests for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it is possible to feed more 
high protein roughage to cows and 
less grain, and thereby reduce the 
cost of producing milk, and, accord- 
ing to their results, such seems to 
be the case. For example, cows that 
produced 400 pounds of butterfat a 
year, when fed a one to three grain 
ration (one pound of grain for each 
three pounds of milk produced), plus 
roughage, produced 93 per cent as 
much on a six to one grain ration, or 
372 pounds of fat, and 70 per cent 
as much, or 280 pounds of fat, on an 
all-roughage ration wifhout grain. 

From this it appears evident that, 
in some sections at least, more 
roughage and less grain will pro- 
duce milk cheaper than the old plan 
of heavy grain feeding. 


Must Reduce Output 


At first thought, these statements 
may seem rather far-fetched, espe- 
cially to owners of high producing 
cows. To breeders, who are anxious 
to make production records on the 
present basis, they will make no ap- 
peal at all. However, we are up 
against the necessity of reducing the 
quantity of milk produced, if we hope 
to secure any material rise in prices 
or to place the dairy industry on a 
pre-war parity price level. That be- 
ing the case, why would it not be a 
good plan for those who belong to 
cow testing associations, and who 
have records on all their cows, to try 
feeding a half grain ration (one 
pound of grain for each six pounds 


By Feeding More Legumes and Less Grain 


of milk produced) and note the effect 
on the cost of production. 

If it is possible with a given herd 
to produce 93 per cent as much milk 
on a one to six grain ration and 
more roughage as on a one to three 
ration, and thereby produce milk at 
less cost, that would be an exceed- 
ingly desirable thing to do. We are 
not saying that this can be done 
everywhere, but government tests in- 
dicate that it has been done in Mon- 
tana. The thing to do with a new 
proposition of this sort is to give it 
a trial and see whether it will work 
out under ordinary farm conditions. 

Many of us like to talk about the 
high butterfat records of our herds, 
which is pardonable and all right; 
yet if we are getting these high rec- 
ords at greater feed expense than is 
justified, we had better be satisfied 
with somewhat lower records, espe- 
cially if they mean greater net prof- 
its. The idea back of this feeding of 
more roughage and less grain to 
dairy cows is based upon the fact 
that we can produce more feed units 
per acre in the form of high class 
legumes than in the form of grain, 
such as corn, oats and barley. 

Let us assume that 60 bushels of 
corn, 40 bushels of barley and 50 
bushels of oats per acre are average 
yields on a given farm, and that the 
same farm under similar conditions 
will produce 3.5 tons of alfalfa, 2.5 
tons of clover, 2.5 tons of soybean 
hay, 3 tons of sudan grass hay, or 12 
tons of corn silage per acre. While 
barley and oat straw have some 
value as bedding materials, they 
have practically no feed value to the 
dairyman. The same is also largely 
true of corn stalks, unless the whole 
crop is ensiled. Let us see, there- 
fore, how many pounds of digestible 
feed nutrients these crops may be 
expected to produce per acre. We 
speak of digestible nutrients, for that 
is all we are interested in when we 
are converting feeding stuffs into 
dairy products. 


What the Table Shows 


The accompanying table shows the 
pounds of protein, carbohydrate 
equivalent (carbohydrates and fats 
figured on a carbohydrate basis) and 
the total nutrients produced per acre 
of specified crops at given yields. It 
will be seen at a glance that such 
crops as corn, barley and oats pro- 
duce far less feed nutrients per acre 
than such legumes as alfalfa, clover 
and soybean hay. The three grains, 
for example, produced on the aver- 
age only 1,750 pounds of digestible 
nutrients per acre, while the three 
legume hays, at the yields stated, 
produce an average of 2,924 pounds 
per acre, or two-thirds more. Corn 
silage, in fact, produces over twice 
the amount of nutrients as the grains 
—not counting the straw. 

Let us see what the government 
experiment station at Huntley, Mont., 
did by feeding ten cows for a period 
of 365 days an all-roughage ration, 
consisting of alfalfa hay and silage 
in winter and pasture without graia 
in summer. By milking these cows 
three times a day, they produced an 
average of 478 pounds of butterfat 
per head per year. On a full one to 
three grain ration and less roughage, 
they produced 620 pounds of butter- 
fat a year, and on a half (one to six) 








Acre Yield of Feed Nutrients 











Protein 
content 


Carbohydrate! Tot. digest- 
equivalent | ible nutr’s 





Soybean hay ........... | 246 tons 
Sudan grass hay...) 3 tons 
Corn silage ............. {| 12 tons 


| Yield 
| peracre | 
[er aS TIRE | 60 bus. 
SOUND © sccssssciesmeionoune’ | 40 | 
SST Ree | 50 bus. 
PEM. a sSsteasnoccecieeseaal 3% tons 
ROE sencccsenaend 2% tons | 
| 








2,647 Ibs. 
1,486 Ibs. 
1,112 Ibs. 
3,612 Ibs. 
2,450 Ibs. 
2,710 Ibs. 
3,084 Ibs. 
3,888 lbs. 


2,422 lbs. 
1,325 Ibs. 

941 lbs. 
2,835 lbs. 
2,095 Ibs. 
2,180 lbs. 
2,862 lbs. 
3,672 Ibs. 


225 Ibs. | 
161 Ibs. 
171 Ibs. | 
777 Ibs. 
355 Ibs. | 
530 Ibs. 
222 Ibs. 
216 lbs. | 
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It requires no cash to use horses. 








They live off the farm. 











































Conrad Johnson, Route 4, Rockford, Ill., one of 
the leading cattle feeders in his section, works four 


horses on his 78 acres. 


“Collar Pads 
got us through 
in fine shape” 


S Conrad Johnson, Winnebago Coun- 

ty, Ill., enthusiastic about collar pads? 
Well, just read what he says: ‘‘Last spring 
(1933) was a terrible time for horses. The 
weather was so bad that we couldn't get into 
the fields until late, and then it turned off 
the hottest I ever saw it. Our horses lost a 
lot of weight in a few days, and then the 
collars were too large. I put pads under the 
collars and we didn't have a sore shoulder.” 

By making loose collars fit, Tapatco 
Collar Pads not only guard against the 
rubbing which causes galls and sore 
shoulders, but also absorb the sweat, a 
further cause of tender shoulders. This 
saves collars, too—the leather stays 
soft and pliable. 

So have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad 
for every horse on your farm. And get 
new ones frequently. Two pads for each 
animal permits you to alternate them. 
They last longer. 

It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 





**Make More Money with Horses and Mules" 


48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 
etc. Mail coupon for FREE 
copy. 








THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept.gg Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me FREE copy 
of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.’ 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 








Vaccinate with 
Fidelity Clear Concentrated 
SERUM AND VIRUS 


Produced under U. S. Vet.' License No. 163. 
Guaranteed PURE—FRESH — POTENT. 
Serum Price: 55c per 100 ccs 
Virus Price: $1.50 per 100 ccs 
Serum and Virus to vaccinate a 20 Ib. pig 
costs only 11}$c. 
Order from this ad. Tell us how many pigs 
to be vaccinated and average weight. We will 
ship sufficient Serum and Virus 
C. O. D. to treat them. 
FR EE Write for our 
booklet on Hog 
Cholera Control which 
contains dosage table. 
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grain ration, plus roughage, they 
averaged 584 pounds of fat a year. 

With these facts in mind, the in- 
dividual dairyman can readily deter- 
mine whether it will pay him to do 
some experimenting along the line of 
feeding more roughage and less 
grain. In these days of leaving land 
out of cultivation, there can be no 
question but that it will_pay to get 
more of our land in pasture and leg- 
umes and produce less of such crops 
as barley and oats. No doubt, good 
use can also be made of sudan grass 
and fall rye for lengthening the pas- 
ture season and thereby aid in reduc- 
ing the cost of milk production. 





Beef Producers Meet at 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 3) 
why he had failed to add the hog 
benefit payments of $2.50 per cwt. to 
the market value, since all corn-hog 
signers were enjoying a $5 benefit 
payment on every 200-pound hog 
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Delco-Light 
DEALERS 


IOWA 





ANDREW 
APLINGTON 
H. H. Lindeman Hardware 
BELMOND 3 Papousek 
BREDA Breda Hardware Co. 
BURLINGTON 
Meacham Electric Service 
Stow & Dremmel 
Peter A. Orth 


Lauril Moler 


BURT 

CARROLL 

CEDAR RAPIDS 
Rowe Electric Co., Inc. 


CHEROKEE Ray Dugan 
CLARINDA Page Electric Co. 
CORNING P. J. Sheridan 
CORYDON Service Electric Co. 
CRESTON Stearns Electric Co. 


DALLAS CENTER 
C. A. Labor Electric Co. 
DAVENPORT Emeis Elec. Service 


DECORAH Dewey Tatro Co. 
DENISON Fred Ballantine 
DES MOINES John MacRae 
DES MOINES 

United Motors Service (Branch) 
DICKENS R. L. Droll 
DOWS Schwieger & Oler 
DUBUQUE 


B. & G. Battery & Electric Co. 
DYERSVILLE J. E. Scherrman 
FAIRFIELD 

Younkin Automotive Service 


FARLEY J. E. Scherrman 
FT. DODGE Electric Service Co. 
FT. MADISON F. C. Winke 
GOLDFIELD F. M. Claussen 


GRAND JUNCTION 

F. H. Bratthauer 
GREENFIELD Donnellon Garage 
GLENWOOD Mintle Electric Co. 
GUTHRIE CENTER Harry Hanner 


HUBBARD Emil Oestreich 
IDA GROVE Thos. Copps 
IVY Warren Bros. Motor Co. 
JEROME H. Warnich & Son 
JOICE Ed Bergland 
KALONA Joseph Gingerich 


KEOSAUQUA Farwell & Williams 
J 


LEMARS . M. Simeon 
MANCHESTER John H. Decklar 
MAPLETON O. R. Sumpter 
MAQUOKETA Gene J. Jensen 
MARSHALLTOWN 


U. S. Battery & Electric Co. 
MASON CITY 
Central Battery & Electric Co. 
MISSOURI VALLEY 
Henry A. Paper 


MONTICELLO F. W. Ferring 
MT. AYR A. N. Reed 


MT. PLEASANT Nesbitt & Nesbitt 
ORANGE CITY 
Duvens Music & Electric Store 
OSKALOOSA Handler Motor Co. 
ROCK RAPIDS Lorane Sindt 
SAC CITY 
Sac Battery & Electric Co. 


SHELDON homas Dugan 
SHENANDOAH McMichael & Son 
SIBLEY Henry J. Behrens 
SIOUX CITY D. K. Baxter, Inc. 
STORM LAKE H. R. Flores 
INTON Hite Electric Co. 
WATERLOO Handler Motor Co. 


WINTERSET Crouse Electric Co. 
Contact your nearest dealer 


or write 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
DETROIT. = “MICHIGAN 


es 
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produced in 1934. No one volun- 
teered to explain why that addition 
to the hog market price had not been 
made. The inference by the prac- 
tical producers present was that the 


sarily involve’ the levying of a pro- 
cessing tax. 

Later on, some of the western and 
southern cattle producers, as well 
as many corn belt feeders, began to 


stockyards figures were published minimize the tax talk and to look 
not as information, but as misinfor- squarely at production trends. One 
mation. Colorado breeder said: “I dislike 


Mr. Gunn, who spoke after a com- 
mission merchant had talked, re- 
minded the audience that all live- 
stock merchants made their money 


taxes—all kinds of taxes, including 
processing taxes—but there is on¢ 
thing I dislike more, and that is to 
ship cattle to market and then get a 


from handling the farmers’ stock, bill from one’s commission man say- 
and that he had noticed that their ing that the cattle did not bring 
handling charges had not been re- enough to pay railroad, stockyards 
duced to correspond with the reduc- and commission charges. That is 


tion in cattle prices, and he doubted 
whether it was just the proper thing 
for such people to oppose a program 
designed to benefit producers. 
Several other lowa beef producers 
—F. F. McArthur, Oakland; Willard 
Edward, Humboldt, and Roy Murphy, 
West Burlington—spoke strongly in 
favor of a beef program involving 
production control, and made it clear 
that such a program would neces- 


exactly what happened to one of my 
fellow cattlemen who shipped 
eral carloads to the Denver market.” 

It wasn’t until late in the after- 
noon that the real producers and 
feeders of cattle made themselves 
heard, and then the final decision of 
cooperating with the AAA in devel- 
oping a program of beef control was 
agreed upon. When the question 


SeV- 





finally came to a decision, only pro- 
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ducers were allowed to vote Had 
processors and commission men been 
given a chance to vote, there would 
probably have been a different out- 
When cattle breeders and 
feeders take the question of produc- 
tion control into their own hands, 
and refuse to be influenced by those 
who make a living out of the raw 
products of the producers, they will 
no doubt come to the conclusion that 
a beef program should be put across 
with the aid of the government. 


come, 


Money Lent to Farmers 


Approximately $1,100,000,000 was 
lent in the United States by all in- 
stitutions under the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration from May 1, 1933, thru 
April 13, 1934. Of this sum, $640,- 
000,000 was disbursed by the federal 
land banks, making first mortgage 
farm loans on their own account and 
first or second mortgage loans on be- 
half of the land bank commissioner. 


FREE TRIAL of electric light 


and power in your 


own home with DELCO-LIGHT 








Merely talking and reading about electricity can’t 
begin to give you a real appreciation of what electric 
light and power will mean to you. And that is why 
we are now offering you a FREE TRIAL of DELCO 
LIGHT right in your own home. 


There are no “strings” attached to this offer. It’s 
FREE. It doesn’t obligate you in any way. It is 
yours for the asking, with our compliments. 


Get in touch with your Delco-Light dealer. (You 
will find his name listed in the column at the left.) 
Just as fast as he can arrange it, he will bring his 
Delco-Light DEMONSTRATION TRAILER out to 


your farm. He will leave it somewhere out of the 








General Motors Building 


See your Delco-Light Dealer or write 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


Detroit, Mich. 


— 


way, and will run a light and power connection into 
your kitchen and living room. 


Then, you will have electric light in your kitchen— 
electric light in your living room—and electric power 
for a radio, vacuum cleaner, iron, and other appli- 
ances. We are making this free trial offer because 
we want you to know exactly what Delco-Light can 
do “TO MAKE YOUR HOUSE A HOME.” For 
this reason, you do not obligate yourself in any way, 
nor spend a single cent, if you ask for this free trial. 


Here is your opportunity to find out how electricity 
will make your home a better, happier, healthier piace 
in which to live. Be one of the first to enjoy this 
FREE TRIAL—notify your Delco-Light dealer today! 
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"DO I SMELL 
A SKUNK?” 








O, pal, there’s not a living critter 
within half a mile—thanks to 


Joe’s stewy pipe and polecat tobacco! 
Even the lowest in the animal king- 
dom slinks from the scent and pleads 
“Not Guilty” to the discharge. 
Come on, Joe. Ream out the 
bowl. Run a cleaner through the 
stem. Fill her up with mild Sir 
Walter Raleigh and let the hunting 
expedition continue. Kentucky sun- 
shine in Burley form—that’s what 
Sir Walter is. Grown, cured, and 
well aged to be definitely slower- 
burning, cooler and kinder. There’s 
nothing finer. Its fragrance is bring- 
ing a new flavor to pipes and a new 


favor to pipe-smoking. Try it. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. WF-45, 


| Send for this 


FREE 


| BOOKLET 


et 






SIR WALTER 


AND 
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ield and K encing Layouts 


Arrange Lands to Save Time and Money 


RE you one of the many farmers 
losing time and profits trying 
to work field layouts that originated 
back in the age of the two-horse 
walking plow, before much was un- 
derstood about crop rotations and 
soil building legumes, when wet 
spots were farmed around instead of 
tiled out, and when small and odd- 
shaped fields apparently were in 
high favor? It will pay every farmer 
to draw roughly to scale a diagram 
or map of his farm layout, showing 
location of fences, gates, large ditch- 
es or creeks, etc., then study this 
carefully for any improvements that 
can be made. A 100-foot chain or 
tape and a few small stakes will help 
in getting the measurements, but 
many farmers can measure quite ac- 
curately by stepping off. 

First decide on the number of 
farmed fields desired, which will de- 
pend largely on the major and minor 
crops grown and their relative acre- 
age, on the rotation used, and on the 
legumes and hay crops grown. Thus, 
alfalfa is usually cut for four or five 
years before being plowed up, while 
sweet clover is usually plowed the 
second year. Usually there should be 
as many fields as there are years in 
the rotation, and these should be as 
nearly equal in size as conditions 
will permit. This simplifies seed and 
fertilizer problems, permits better 
planting of crop operations, and 
avoids too little storage capacity one 
year and too much the next, makes 
crop estimates more accurate, etc. 


Long, Rectangular Fields 


Square fields were most desirable 
for small team farming, since much 
of the crop production work had to 
be done crosswise because this shape 
required fencing per acre. 
But for farming with tractor or mul- 
tiple team power, long, rectangular 
fields will give fast and cheap opera- 
tion. More power and speed do away 
with cross preparation work. While 
long fields require considerably more 
fencing per acre, the saving in labor 
is more important than the interest 
and depreciation on slightly higher 
fencing cost. Long fields also may 
save in temporary fencing on pas- 
turing, hogging down corn, ete. Tri- 
angular fields and point rows wasted 
time even with two-horse farming. 
Those that are unavoidable should be 
kept in permanent pasture or mea- 
dow so far as possible. 

In any layout of fields and fencing, 
the average distance to the fields and 
the number of gates must be given 
careful consideration. This is highly 
important with two-horse farming, as 
a 40-acre field half a mile from the 
farmstead means from 30 to 40 one- 
way trips for plowing alone, with 
soil preparation, planting, etc., in 
proportion. A road or lane is almost 
necessary, since the constant pass- 
ing back and forth soon destroys any 


less 


crop. It is of at least equal impor- 
tance with multiple team operation, 
since the pace is just as slow. It is 
of much less importance with trac- 
tor farming, the tractor often not be- 
ing brought back until the work on 
the field is finished. 

Usually as many of the long fields 
as possible should corner on the 
farmstead, but the best grouping is 
a problem for each farm, depending 
on the shape of the farm, the loca- 
tion of the farmstead and the influ- 
ence of creeks, ditches, broken land, 
etc. Each farmer should study his 
layout from the point of view of more 
efficient power farming, and if pos- 
sible should get the advice of men 
with planning experience. When the 
best possible arrangement has been 
worked out, a neat map may be 
drawn. A scale of either 20 rods or 
of 300 feet to the inch will get a 
quarter section farm on an 8%x11 
sheet, while 40 rods to the inch can 
be used for a larger farm. By mak- 
ing the drawing on thin paper or on 
tracing paper, blueprint copies can 
be made for keeping farm records. 





Ripe Wheat in March 

Perfectly ripe, with long, straight 
straws and well laden golden heads, 
wheat—Canada’s national grain—was 
harvested March 26, in the cereal 
division building at the dominion ex- 
perimental farm at Ottawa. The 
wheat was sown last fall, on Octo- 
ber 15, in the cereal sample plots, 
and was treated with great care. 

During the day, sunlight filtering 
thru the glass windows bathed the 
young plants, and at night the plot 
was the target for artificial sun rays. 
A series of high-powered electric 
lamps were turned on every day at 
sunset and blazed over the slender 
green stalks until midnight, while 
the outside temperature ranged down 
to 40 degrees below zero. The aver- 
age temperature inside the green- 
house was between 50 and 65 de- 
grees above zero. Despite the heavy 
ice cap which formed on the top of 
the greenhouse to a depth of: six 
inches during the winter, the wheat 
came along splendidly, and was fully 
the equal of that grown under nor- 
mal summer conditions. 

The varieties grown were chiefly 
hybrids in the first and second gen- 
erations, whose developments are 
being pushed ahead toward new 
wheat varieties. The growing of 
two crops of grain a year, as the 
cereal division is now able to do 
under the direction of L. H. Newman, 
dominion cerealist, and P. W. Cowan, 
cerealist in charge of barley and 
pea investigation, exactly doubles 
the speed of experiment work, so 
that new varieties can be developed 
in one-half the time that heretofore 
has been required.—George H. Vali- 
quette, Ottawa, Canada. 

















Wheat grown and ripened in Canada under glass. 
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CROSSETT POSTS 


TREATED 
Moderate Cost 


«Reduce Re. 
pairs bd Decay 
and Termite 
Proof ¢ Fire Re- 
tardent « Hold 
Paint e Hold Sta- 
ples more securely 
¢ Wolmanized by 
Pressure-Vacuum 
Process, 


Certified Pro. 
tection Against 
Deterioration 








See them at your 
lumber dealer’s, 


CROSSETT LUMBER CO. 





MANUFACTURERS 


CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 








Keep Your Horses Fit - - 


--and Wor 

At first sign of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, the old reliable 
liniment...blister...counter irritant. Quick 
results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped » fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
and otherailments. WA&l not scar, blemish, 
or change color of hair. ; - 


Reduced to | for CATTLE too 
3S Caked udders, cracked or 
1,5° sore teats, chaps, sata 
At gists or por “| ruises quickiy 
Drug : pond. Always keep a 
sent postpaid. | bottle handy. 

No Better Human Liniment Made 
CAUTION: Beware of substitutes, Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM.. 
the time proved formula in the WHITE 
package. 

NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO, 

ESTABLISHED 1878 CLEVELAND, OHiO 
HAROLD F.RITCHIEG@CO.ING. N.Y.C.SALESREP. 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 











GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 
Disease 


booklet on 0 
FRE F “FARM SANITATION 

Write today 

Address Desk K-41-E 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












The four e- 
sentia! points 





° 
ted 


Here is relief that goes right into the irmts 


kidney and bladder organs so quickly, tt sa 
actually SEE results within a few hours. I ings 
out poisons, neutralizes burning acids, bring 


prompt soothing comfort. No more aching _ ‘ 
weak bladder, sore painful joints from lack of 
kidneygactivity. Ask druggist for Foley P1933 
take no other. Money back guarantee. 
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Four-H Club Prizes 


The Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce has arranged for a large num- 
ber of prizes, aggregating in value 
the sum of $500, to be awarded to 
Four-H Club members who partici- 
pate in the various livestock activi- 
ties at the Iowa State Fair, this fall. 
This.is the largest cash value of 
prizes ever offered for the Four-H 
livestock show at the fair. 

A first prize of $70 will be paid to 
the champion health boy or girl and 
$30 to the one receiving second prize. 
Other prizes valued at $15 each will 
be awarded for the champion bar- 
row, champion farm colt, grand 
champion baby beef, reserve cham- 
pion baby beef, champion fat lamb, 
champion Angus baby beef, best pig 
on foot in the market division, first 
prize Angus heifer, first prize Hol- 
stein heifer, champion Hereford heif- 
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er, champion Hereford baby beef, 
champion Shorthorn baby beef, first 
prize dairy heifer, pig having highest 
cut-out value on block, first prize 
Brown Swiss heifer, highest scoring 
corn demonstration, first prize poul- 
try club demonstration, first prize 
livestock club demonstration, first 
prize Hereford heifer, reserve cham- 
pion farm colt, first prize Shorthorn 
heifer, first prize Ayrshire heifer, 
first prize Guernsey heifer, as well 
as the first prize county group of 
five baby beeves. 

It is expected that Four-H Club 
attendance will be larger and better 
than ever this year. 


National Swine Show 
President James R. Moore, of the 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 
and General Manager Edward S. Col- 
lins, of the Illinois State Fair, have 


authorized an announcement cover- 
ing the judges who have accepted the 
invitation to officiate at the 1934 
Swine Show, at Springfield, August 
18-25. In the barrow division, the 
three judges will be: W. T. Reneker, 
head hog buyer of Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Prof. E. F. Ferrin, of the 
University of Minnesota, and Lester 
L. Lehman, farmer, Pleasant Plains, 
lll. For the breeding classes, the fol- 
lowing judges have been appointed: 


Duroc Jerseys, Professor Ferrin: 
Yorkshires, Mr. Lehman; Chester 
Whites and Tamworths, Prof. J. S. 


Coffey, Ohio State University; Hamp- 
shires and Poland Chinas, R. L. Pem- 
berton, Toledo, Iowa; Spotted Poland 
Chinas, Dean H. H. Kildee, Iowa 
State College; Berkshires, J. B. Rice, 
Marseilles, Ill. 

All the men selected are accus- 
tomed to appearing before National 
Swine Show audiences, with the ex- 
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@ What do you and other experienced 
drivers think of the confusing claims 
and counter-claims presented in the 


gasoline ads? 


To discover the answer, university 
psychologists recently made inde- 
pendent surveys in nine Mid-west 
cities. The results proved that the 
average motorist wants facts— proved 
that he appreciates authentic informa- 
tion which helps him select gasoline 


intelligently. 


Naturally, we are gratified that so 
many car owners voted Phillips ad- 
vertising as ‘most sincere.” We make 
no trick claims, we employ no high- 
pressure salesmanship in print, be- 
cause we have the following basic 
facts around which to build every 
Phillips 66 advertisement: 
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ception of Mr. Lehman and Mr. Rice, 
whose selection is in keeping with 
the policy of expanding the staff of 
Swine Show judges and making that 
arena the proving ground of reliable 
judgment in porker form. To com 
mand the time and talent of such a 
retinue of judges is a distinct 
pliment to the 
Swine Show 


com- 
which the 
designed to 


purpose 
itself is 
serve. 
Seed Loans 

The time limit for securing emer- 
gency seed loans has been extended 
to May 15—next Tuesday 
ing to E. R. Heaton, president of 
the production Credit Corporation, 
of Omaha, Nebraska. 


-accord- 





Russia is conducting research with 
soybeans and expects to make them 
a major food product for the masses. 








1. In each ad, we print in plain 
figures the definite gravity 
(or high test) range of 
Phillips 66 for the month, 
conclusive evidence which tells you 
how high the test is. Decide for 
vourself why others do not publish 
their gravity figures. 

2.Phillips is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of natural high test gasoline. 


3.Matching or tailoring gasoline to 


the weather was pioneered and first 


offered by Phillips. We call this 
process CONTROLLED VOLATILITY. 


4.We use lead tetraethyl to insure 
genuinely high anti-knock value. 


5.We charge nothing extra for high 
test Phillips 66. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 












GRAVITY - 


60.5 » 66.5 





HIGHEST TEST“: ,.4 


Phillips 66 Motor Oil 


is our finest quality. Absolutely 100% 
paraffin base. A scientific lubricant with 
marvelous lasting quality. 
be a particle better even if the price 
were ten times higher. Now only 

26¢ a quart. Y 


It couldn’t 
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6 NEW CARS 
DRIVEN TO 
DESTRUCTION 


To Find Out Which 
Oil Will Save You 
the Most Money! 


AAA Sanction 
No. 3001 








VERY oil claims to be the 
best—Conoco alone sup- 
ports its claim with unde- 
niable proof! In arecent test at 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway, 
under AAA supervision, New and 
Improved Conoco Germ Processed 
Motor Oil was tested against five 
of the Nation’s most widely 
known and advertised quality 
motor oils. Each oil was assigned 
by lot to one of six new, identical, 
strictly stock cars. Each car was 
broken in on its assigned oil, then 
drained and the crankcase filled 
and sealed. All oils were the same 
S.A.E. grade. No more oil was 
added. Each car was driven 500 
miles a day at 50 miles an hour 
until the motor was wrecked. 
The first oil failed at 1,713.2 
miles. The other oils failed at 


THE HIDDEN QUAR 
New and Improved 


CONOCO GERM PROCESSED 


MOTOR OIL 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
Presents Over N. B.C. 
Harry Richman—Jack Denny’s Music 
John B. Kennedy—Every Wednesday Night 


THE WINNING CAR, which went 4,729 
miles on just 5 quarts of New and 
Improved Conoco Germ Processed 
Motor Oil. AAA official holding flag 


varying distances, the best of the 
five competing oils going 3,318.8 
miles. New and Improved Con- 
oco Germ Processed Motor Oil 
went 4,729 miles! 

There’s proof that New and 
Improved Conoco Germ Pro- 
cessed Motor Oil will give you 
better motor protection with 
lower oil consumption. It will 
cut repair and oil expenses on 
your cars, trucks and tractors. 
Change to this better oil at any 
Conoco Red Triangle Sta- wa, 
tion. 4 


Stays Up in Your Motor 
and Never Drains Away! 























WHEELING FARM FENCE has the long 
demonstrated durability of COP-R-LOY 
wire plus a HEAVY PURE ZINC COATING 
a combination for real service that will spread 
the cost out over many years. COP-R-LOY is 
Wheeling’s own product; the wire is made ex- 
pressly and exclusively for Wheeling Fence. And 
the heavy coating of pure zinc is applied by 
benefit of experience of more than forty years of 
galvanizing farm products for long wear. Your 
dealer will show you this tough, live fence that 
will save you money, 























The same outstanding quality with a Lead coating 
applied over and fused with the zinc,—a double 
coated fence,—also supplied. Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company, Wheeling, W. Va, 





Ed. ah, 
° For your roofing select Super-Channeldrain this 
year, with its patented features of design; leak- 
proof; lightning-proof; fire-proof; trouble-proof; 
and made of COP-R-LOY with an extra heavy 
pure zinc coating. 


Channeldrain 


New Yore + ATianTaA «© CwHic S MOINES «© PHuadeiPhiA . Sf. Lous 


ica 
Nortw Kansas City Ortroir Co.vmsus MINNEAPOLIS 


COP-R-LOY FENLE 






CORRUGATING COMPANY 






RichMOND . BUFFALO . 











Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 
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intering Nebraska Calves 


Value of Atlas Sorgo Silage Shown to 


Big Crowd on 


ATTLE Feeders’ Day was held 

at the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, at Lincoln, on April 20, with 
an attendance of approximately 2,000 
farmers and their wives. A special 
program was provided for the men 
folks, dealing with feeding and man- 
agement of livestock, while the 
women were entertained with topics 
pertaining to homemaking. Much 
could be said about these education- 
al and very interesting programs, but 
our remarks will be limited, in this 
case, to the wintering of six lots 
of Nebraska raised Hereford 
calves. 

The calves, which graded strictly 
“choice,” were placed on feed No- 
vember 15, when their average 
weight was 367 pounds per head. 
The results here reported are for a 
period of 150 days, or up to April 14 
of this year. 3 


steer 


” 


Lots 1, 2 and 3 were all 
fed a basal ration of corn silage. Lot 
1 had its silage supplemented with 
three pounds of alfalfa hay per head 
per day; Lot 2 was given one pound 
of cottonseed cake per head per day, 
in addition to corn silage, while Lot 
3 was fed the same amount of cot- 
tonseed cake plus one-tenth of a 
pound of finely ground limestone. 
Lots 3, 4 and 5 were fed Atlas sorgo 
silage instead of corn silage, and 
each of these three lots was fed the 
same supplements as the other three 
lots. 


Yields Better Than Corn 


Atlas sorgo silage is a sorghum de- 
veloped at the Kansas experiment 
station several years ago, and in that 
state it has proved a much better 
yielder than corn. This also proved 
to be the case at the Nebraska sta- 
tion last year, where the average 
yield was 16.28 tons per acre, as com- 
pared with only 6.18 tons of corn 
silage. , 

A number of men at the meeting 
spoke on the yield of this sorghum. 
Among these was Paul Cook, county 
agent of Hamilton county, Nebraska, 
who made the following significant 
statements: 

“The best recommendation I can 
give Atlas sorgo is to let it speak for 
itself thru the increased acreage to 
be planted in Hamilton county this 
year. Three years ago, as far as I 
can find out, there was no Atlas in 
the county; last year, about 300 
acres were planted, and this year, 
judging from the seed already sold 
and the orders now coming in, there 
will be over 1,000 acres planted. If the 
sorgo were not giving satisfactory 
results, I doubt ## the farmers would 
be increasing their acreage to this 
extent. 

“The been _ har- 


yields that have 


vested from Atlas in comparison to 
corn in 
astounding. In 
twelve 


Hamilton county are really 
1933, some ten or 


farmers reported 10 to 15 


Feeders’ Day 


tons of Atlas silage per acre, while 
the corn in the same field was mak- 
ing only four or five tons per acre, 
and was of much poorer quality. The 
yield of grain in 1933 for the Atlas 
averaged about 25 bushels per acre, 
while the corn yielded only five to 
15 bushels. The food value of the 
Atlas is just as good as, if not supe 
rior to, corn, and it is a very palat 
able food for livestock—horses and 
cattle cleaning it up to the last stem 
The sweetness and juiciness of the 
stem accounts for its popularity with 
livestock.” 

It is quite possible that Atlas sorgo 
may some day also be grown in Iowa 
on account of its greater yielding 
capacity than corn. In Nebraska, it 
seems that it not only yields much 
more forage and grain than corn in 
dry seasons, but also in seasons of 
normal rainfall. While the test re 
ported below does not show Atlas 
sorgo silage to be equal pound for 
pound in feeding value to corn sil- 
age, yet its higher yield per acre 
makes it a much more profitable 
silage crop than corn. 


What the Lots Consumed 


Lot 1 consumed daily an average, 
during the 150-day feeding period, of 
24.7 pounds of corn silage and 2.8 
pounds of alfalfa, on which a gain 
of 1.29 pounds was made per head 
per day. Lot 2 consumed 30 pounds 
of corn silage and one pound of cot- 
tonseed cake, and made a daily gain 
of 1.65 pounds per head. Lot 3 con- 
sumed 31.2 pounds of silage, one 
pound of cottonseed cake and about 
one-tenth of a pound of limestone. 
On this ration, a daily gain of 1.83 
pounds was made. 

Lots 4, 5 and 6, fed Atlas sorgo 
silage, consumed from three to five 
pounds more of sorgo than of corn 
silage, and yet made slightly smaller 
gains. Thus, Lot 4 consumed 27.1 
pounds of sorgo silage and 2.9 pounds 
of alfalfa, and made a daily gain of 
1.1 pounds per head. Lot 5 con- 
sumed 33.8 pounds of sorgo and one 
pound of cottonseed meal, and made 
a gain of 1.55 pounds per head. Lot 
6 consumed 35 pounds of sorgo, one 
pound of cottonseed meal and one 
tenth of a pound of limestone, on 
which a daily gain of 1.64 
was made. Note that the addition of 
limestone to both corn and sorgo sil- 
age rations increased the consump- 
tion of silage and raised the daily 
gain an average of .13 of a pound per 
head per day. 

It is interesting to compare Lots 1 
and 4, fed corn silage and sorgo sil- 
age with alfalfa hay, respectively. 
The calves consumed somewhat more 
sorgo silage and yet made slightly 
smaller daily gains. This was partly 
due to the fact that the sorgo silage 
contained a little more water than 
the corn silage, tho this does not 


pounds 














Lot 6—Fed Atlas sorgo silage, cottonseed cake and limestone. 
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account for all the difference. Even 
on a dry basis, a given number of 
pounds of corn silage produced a 
somewhat better gain than sorgo 
silage. This also held true for Lots 
29 and 5, and 3 and 6, fed different 
supplements. 

Valuing both silages at $3 per ton, 
alfalfa at $6, cottonseed cake (43 
per cent protein) at $25, and finely 
ground limestone at $20 per ton, the 
feed cost for wintering Lot 1 for 150 
days was $6.80; for Lot 2, $8.65; for 
Lot 3, $9.04; for Lot 4, $7.42. for Lot 
5, $9.47, and for Lot 6, $9.89. The es- 
timated profit per head, on the other 
hand, was as follows: Lot 1, $5.50; 
Lot 2, $6.13; Lot 3, $6.74; Lot 4, 
$3.60; Lot 5, $5.25, and Lot 6, $5.68. 
Thus, the addition ef cottonseed cake 
as well as of cake and limestone 
proved more profitable than when 
alfalfa hay alone was fed as a pro- 
tein supplement. , 

But here comes the most interest- 
ing part of this story. Corn, as we 
have already seen, produced 6.18 
tons of silage (containing 30.1 bush- 
els of dry corn) per acre, while Atlas 
sorgo produced 16.28 tons per acre. 
Hence, when we come to study the 
amount of gain made by these calves 
per acre of silage consumed, we find 
that the corn silage produced an 
average of 683 pounds of gain per 
acre for the three lots, as compared 
with an average of 1,446 pounds of 
gain for the three lots fed sorgo sil- 
age. The acre test, of course, is the 
test that counts, when converting 
home grown forage crops into beef 
or any other livestock product. 

Conclusions of the Testers 

In their concluding remarks on 
these tests, R. R. Thalman and H. J. 
Gramlich, under whose supervision 
this work was done, said, in part: 

“The Atlas sorgo silage was less 
efficient than corn silage in the feed 
required per unit of gain, but the 
pounds of gain produced per acre of 
crop were decidedly in favor of Atlas 
sorgo.... Ona percentage basis, the 
gain per acre of corn was 47.23 per 
cent that of Atlas sorgo. Because of 
the greater yield, the carrying capac- 
ity of Atlas sorgo was slightly more 
than double that for corn. Substitut- 
ing cottonseed cake for alfalfa with 
corn silage increased the gain pro- 
duced by 21.77 per cent, and with 
Atlas silage, 29.18 per cent. In both 
cases, cottonseed cake increased the 
efficiency of the gains and decreased 
the costs. The effect of the cake on 
the condition of the calves was no- 
ticeable; they were fatter, had shed 
their winter hair, and were much 
sleeker in appearance. Adding lime- 
stone to a silage and cottonseed cake 
ration increased the gains 9.49 per 
cent with corn silage and 5.28 per 
cent with Atlas silage. It also in- 
creased the gain per ton of corn sil- 
age by 6 per cent and per ton of 
Atlas silage by 1.7 per cent.” 





Avoid Poor Soybean Seed 

Undoubtedly there is going to be 
a shortage of good, sound soybean 
seed, because of the unusually large 
demand this year on account of the 
large acreage of land rented to the 
government. The soybean is an ideal 
plant to be plowed under on this con- 
tracted land, because it is a legume 
and because it will grow on sour soil, 
but let us be careful not to buy old 
and cracked beans, for they do not 
yield as well as good new seed. A 
Soybean crop grown from one-year- 
old seed, so Illinois tests show, inva- 
Tiably falls at least two per cent 
below new seed in yield. Two-year- 
old seed is still poorer in yielding 
Capacity. Cracked seed is very in- 
ferior in yielding power; better let 
It alone. 

The thing to do is to give all pur- 
chased seed a germination test and 
expect at least 90 per cent of strong 
Sprouts. Seed testing is of greater 
mportance this year than usual. 
Also take the precaution of inocu- 
lating all soybean seed with a bac- 
terial culture to insure an abundant 
Nodule growth on the roots, unless 
the beans are to be seeded on land 
that has produced this crop within 
the last two years. 
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Put These Modern Tools |~»+—--.. 
to Work in Your 
Hay Fields 
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McCormick-Deering Farmall Tractor with 7-foot tractor mower and the McCormick-Deering No. 7 
Enclosed-Gear Trailer Mower, cutting a 14-foot swath. In the upper right-band corner is the Farmall! 12, 

the small size in this famous line of all-purpose tractors, operating a 7-foot tractor mower. 









quae in the hay field is the order of the day when McCor- 
mick-Deering Equipment takes over the haying job. The 
McCormick-Deering line of hay tools includes the popular 
No. 7 Enclosed-Gear Mower, tractor mowers for Farmall oper- 
ation, self-dump rakes, tedders, side-rakes and tedders, loaders, 
sweep rakes, stackers, and presses. These tools, plus Farmall 

ower, give their owners a big advantage at haying time. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about this modern line 
of hay machines, Be sure to see the No. 7 Mower. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. by Avene: Chicago, Miinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa: 
and at 90 other points in the United States 





Here is the oil-tight gear case, with cover removed, which is an im- 
portant feature of the McCormick-Deering No. 7 Enclosed-Gear 
Mower. The No. 7 features automotive construction, with the entire 
operating mechanism, including the drive 
gears, pawls, ratchets, clutch, and coun- 
tershafts, assembled compactly in the 
gear case. You have never seen anything 
like this in a mower before. 


AT RIGHT; The McCormick-Deering 
Cylinder-Rake Hay Loader in action. Its 
frame and solid bottom are of 
steel construction. This loader 
picks up from either the swath 
or windrow, 
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CHICAGO’S FAVORITE 
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it’s full three pounds 
And though that sounds 
A special claim to quantity 


W's that and more ' 
On every score 
It proves its claim to quality 


Only $2.50 up with Bath 
Bright, Cheerful Rooms 
Quick, Friendly Service 
In the Heart of the Loop 


LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON 
HOTEL cHicaGco 


Cehegeant eel IX] Hotel DAVENPORT 
As one salute =a 
The nation’s biggest seller PORT pe 


© 1934. Prermer-Pabst Corp 
A popular priced hotel 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLER || ix 


and modern. Service and 




















Blue Ribbon’s star 
Shines near and far 
The malt that’s best, the stellar 
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LOPA Sills axe Wind-PAlrum 


}\ HERE did our 
\ Ajfashion design- 
J ers go this year 
for ideas and 
slogans for the 
1934 models for 
the lady beau- 
tiful? It was to 
the wide open 
spaces, where they absorbed the idea 
of making garments charming and 
comfortable by giving them a wind- 
blown effect. The wide open spaces 
call to mind the farms and hills and 
cool valleys of our American count@ 
side, so it seems that truly the coun- 
try womet may come into her right- 
ful style heritage this spring by 
choosing the wind blown models of 
wearing apparel for herself and her 
daughters. 

Sports dresses with swaggering, 
pleated skirts and cool little sleeves 
are the thing for daughters, large or 
small. If the young daughter of the 
house is tennis minded and thoroly 
modern, she will want a pair of ten- 
nis shorts, which are so widely worn 
this season. The choice of lovely 
cotton when planning our spring and 
summer wardrobes has never been 
wider. Cottons lead in popularity 
for all occasions. 









Guide for Choosing Fabrics 


The Cotton Textile Institute, speak- 
ing authoritatively from New York, 
hub of America’s fashions, gives us 
this guide for choosing fabrics for 
all occasions: Seersuckers for sport 
clothes and evening gowns: voiles in 
dark backgrounds for formal wear; 
plaid dotted Swiss for evening; suit- 
ings for day and sport wear; dimities 
for evening; velveteen and corduroy 
for accessories, such as coats and 
evening wraps. Other leaders in fab- 
rics are sateens, ginghams, piques 
and organdies, especially crinkled 
organdies. 

It is a season of gay colors, espe- 
cially in the realm of cotton sport 
clothes. Leading design trends in 
the new cottons are colorful, wide 
stripes, big, bold and dark colored 
plaids, checks, dots, two-color dots, 
multi-colored dots and those with fig- 
ures within the dots and companion 
prints. 

One of the most important 
questions in a woman's mind 
in the planning of her ward- 
robe is choice of 
colors, and every ’ ANS 
season brings \ 

Q\ 


us something SS 


that is differ- SL 


ent. A famous Fifth Avenue beauti- 
cian recently upset a tradition by 
saying that it is not necessary for a 
woman to say she can not wear this 
color or that color, but by the use of 
the proper makeup any woman can 
wear any color. This is probably 
true when we have trained experts 
to advise us on our cosmetics, but 
the rank and file of us, who do not 
go in for makeup in a big way, have 
to exercise just a little caution in 
choosing our colors. 


Outline of Color Trends 


The Cotton Textile Institute out- 
lines color trends as: Natural col- 
ors, either alone or as a background 
for printed or woven figures; new 
color combinations, such as pink and 
gray, pink and red, chartreuse, red- 
brown and soft blue, turquoise and 
red-brown, beige and green, coral, 
navy and brown in plaids; dusty 
pink; navy with a purplish cast; 
dark plaids; lavender; brick red; 
yellow-green; turquoise and much 
white. 

White is worn alone and as a re- 
lieving touch to the darker colors. 
Navy blue is featured by all shops, 
and the smartest suits and dresses 
have a relieving touch of white. 
Black and white and navy and white 
seem to be unbeatable combinations. 
They are always smart and always 
becoming. 

Good news comes from cotton ma- 
terials headquarters of the new per- 
permanent finishes on or- 
gandies, dimities and voiles, 
water repellent finishes 
on corduroy, and velve- 
teen and anti-crease fin- 
ishes on sheer cottons. 

With all this talk of 
cottons, one should not 
think that silks have 
passed out of the picture. 
Sheer silks are good. 
Georgettes are shown and 








silk crepes, especially the crinkle 
crepes, are shown extensively in the 
suits for spring. Suits, of course, 


hold the center of the stage now, 
with the swagger suit leading in pop- 
ularity. A swagger suit with the 
three-quarters length coat is so thor- 
cly practical, in that the coat may be 
worn with the skirt and blouse or 
with gay print dresses, or later on 
with white, making three or four 
smart costumes possible. Swagger 
suits are becoming to the majority 
of figures, as they are loosely fitted. 

Hats are rather extreme and try- 
ing to the averasé fate this spring. 
Tha fipturned Breton sailors, which 
are featured exclusively, are quite 
likely to give the average woman a 
decidedly Buster Brownish look, and 
are better left unworn by her. How- 
ever, off-the-face hats with 
flattering trimming details are 
very good, and with the ad- 
vance of the season large brims 
will come into more and more 
prominence. But the crowns 
will be very shallow, and the 
secret of looking nice in these 
large cart-wheel hats is 
in getting them set on 
the head at 
just the prop- 
er angle. The 
off - the - face 
hats and up- 
turned brims 
carry out the 



















wind - swept idea, 
which is the motif 
of all spring de- 
signs. 

Patent leather 
is enjoying a re- 
turn of popularity 
in shoes, patent 
pumps being ex- 
tensively shown. 
Heels, as a whole, 
are more moder- 
ate in height, the 
layer built leather heels on varia- 
tions of the oxford tie shoes be- 
ing smart. The tie and strap shoes 
are quite elaborately decorated with 
cut-out work and perforations, and 
blue, beige, variations of brown and 
gray, are chosen for shoes. 

Wanting our readers to know just 
how smart and wind swept they may 
look this summer, we have had our 
pattern house design a number of 
practical but smart dresses for moth- 
er, big sister and wee daughter. The 
designs reflect smart style trends, 
but do not sacrifice practicality. They 
are all inexpensive and easy to make, 
and we hope you fill find them satis- 
factory to your wardrobe needs. 

If you want to play a good game 
of tennis, Style No. 676 is your out- 


striped or plaid sAaé*. 
suéker, 
linen, tub 
silks, etc. 
It is de- 
signed 
for sizes 
11, 13, 15, 

































































fit. Everybody will be 
wearing it this season. It 
is stunning for spectator 
sports—just remove your 
skirt and you’re ready 
for tennis. It’s a fasci- 
nating affair in pale blue 
pique as originally de- 
signed. Other attrac- 
tive mediums are ‘ 
i 











17 and 19 years. 
Size 15 requires 
five and one-eighth 
yards of 39-inch 
material to make 
the entire outfit. 

You'll want Style 
No. 2685, a_ stun- 
ning little — shirt- 
waist dress, as soon as you see it. 
Pleats lend youthful swish to the 
hem line. The yoked bodice gives a 
splendid opportunity for clever ma- 
nipulation of the fabric. 

Grayish-blue, a most flattering 
shade in necktie silk, made the orig- 
inal dress. Plain silks, striped cot- 
tons, plaid seersucker, pique in nau 
tical print, linen crash, necktie print 
in cotton challis, ete., are other in 
teresting suggestions. It is designed 
for sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
16 requires four yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 


Charming Sports Ensemble 


No. 2650 is a charming sports rig— 
easy to make and delightful to wear; 
and you'll be utterly surprised at its 
small cost. For the coat, you can 
use Roman striped linen. For the 
shirtwaist dress, repeat one of the 
colors in the coat in plain linen and 
trim it with the striped linen. 

You can make either model to 
wear separately. The coat is very 
pleasing in pastel or white woolen or 
in checked tweedy woolen. The shirt- 
waist dress is smart in striped or 
checked seersucker, novelty pique, 
tie silks or tub pastel crepe silks. 
It is designed for sizes 14, 16 and 
18 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. ; 

What a way the French have ol 
taking a simple strip of material and 
making something attractive and el- 
fective with it! Style No. 2845, in 
aqua-blue tub silk, is so exceedingly 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Time-Saving Baby 








[---Simple Clothing Suits Baby and Saves Mother 


NY mother knows that a well 
A eared for baby is a time-con- 
suming proposition. But no mother 
with an observing eye can fail to 
pote that there’s a vast difference in 
the time required by various moth- 
ers in achieving that desired result— 
a happy, healthy baby, 

Cousi*€r little Jackie J . That’s 
not his real name, of course. But he 
is a real baby—the third of his fam- 
ily. Jackie arrived in the middle of 
the economic colic, and ticketed to a 
home in which money and moments 
were both precious. 

Did he suffer? 

Indeed, he did not. He’s as sound 
and solid as one of his father’s prize 
beeves. And does his mother wear 
one of those habitual “My kingdom 
for a rest!” looks? She doesn’t. 

Jackie’s mother happens to be a 
good organizer. And since Jackie’s 
arrival was scheduled to come when 
time and money 





in one operation, after his daily bath. 
Buttons are forever disappearing; 
ribbons are hard to launder. So these 
kimono-gowns, lapping the width of 
wide front hems, were fastened with 
stout, easy-to-launder #44), tapes. 


ee . ee 
7181" on the left side were made 


two inches wide, turned to the right 
side, and the tape ends inserted un- 
der the stitching. Right side hems 
were turned to the wrong side and 
the tape ends whipped down by hand 
on the wrong side of the folded front 
edge. 

Worry and stockings were both 
eliminated by ample gown length— 
nighties were cut thirty-two inches 
from neck to bottom in center back. 
This allowed an excess of warm flan- 
nel which might be folded back in 
the daytime or pinned up or under 
to give extra warmth at night. The 
sleeves—measuring thirteen inches 
from neck to tiny hems—were made 

so that they might 








were both precious, = 
his babyhood was 
organized to save 
both—a plan which 
proved so signally 
successful that he 
has been dubbed 
“Jackie the Time- 
Saver” by his ex- 
uberant mother. It 
has all been a mat- 
ter of the elimina- 
tion of non-essen- 
tials, she says. 
Today, we shall 
consider the young 
gentleman’s§ cloth- 
ing. In a later is- 
sue, we'll take up 


ination of 
she says.’ 





Non-Essentials 


“Jackie’s mother happens 
to be a good organizer, 
and since Jackie’s arrival 
was scheduled to come | 
when time and money were 
both precious, 
hood was organized to save 
both—a plan which proved 
so signally successful that || 
he has been dubbed ‘Jackie 
the Time-Saver’ by his ex- 
uberant mother. It has all 
been a matter of the elim- 
non-essentials, 


cuffs during the 
daytime or pinned 
down into warm 
enclosures for tiny 
fists on cold eve- 
nings. (Tiny hems 
of one-eighth inch, 
trimmed with a 
hand blanket stitch 
|| —applied so that 
it looked the same 
| from either side— 
} made the sleeve 
ends attractively 
reversible. 
Eight strips of 
| stout flannel, torn 
| 18x6 inches and 


] be folded back into 
1} 


his baby- 


| 
| 
his equipment and = ([W—________-=______________|] _§ slightly raveled on 





scheduling. 

Jackie’s “trousseau” was patterned 
after the principle that any baby who 
is sweet, clean and comfortable is a 
good baby to took-on;-and that rib- 
bons and laces and hard-to-launder 
trimmings are pleasing to others 
only when a mother has unlimited 
time to keep them ship-shape, and 
even then add not one jot to the 
happiness of the little fellow who 
has to wear them. “So,” said Jackie’s 
mother, “out they go!” 


Simplicity in Garments 


Jackie’s “hope chest” contained, 
besides his blankets, bibs and some 
make-shift bands, just three gar- 
ments, but each was made or bought 
in a quantity which reduced the baby 
wash to a weekly or semi-weekly af- 
fair. Materials were durable, plain, 
warm and non-fade. Vagabond but- 
tons were dispensed with in favor of 
stout cotton tapes. Trimmings con- 
sisted of nothing more than bits of 
decorative hand stitching on the 
fronts and cuffs of kimono-nighties. 

Diapers were purchased already 
hemmed in dozen lots and in the in- 
expensive 27x27 size. After having 
handled a variety of diaper shapes, 
Jackie’s mother had decided that 
this size could be used singly or in 
pairs and folded in various ways, as 
the baby grew, as satisfactorily as 
diapers of any other size. 

Shirts, six of them, three each of 
two sizes, were purchased at the 
“five and ten” for twenty-five cents 
each. These were of cotton contain- 
ing a small percentage of wool, to 
Prevent stretching. (Jackie’s older 
Sisters’ expensive woolen affairs had 
irritated their tender skins, had been 
Maddeningly difficult to launder, and 
had cost almost as much apiece as 
their brother’s six.) 

The kimono-nighties — eight of 
them—were the distilled essence of 
all Jackie’s mother had learned about 
baby gowns. Made of fine, thick, 
white outing flannel, in comfortable 
Taglan sleeve style, and with full 
length front openings, they made it 
Dossible to insert a shirt, and slip 
both shirt and gown onto “His Nibs” 


sides and ends, 
made bands to hold navel dressings 
in place and give added warmth dur- 
ing baby’s first six weeks. 

Adequate bibs will do more to cut 
down on a tiny baby’s laundry than 
almost any other one thing. Jackie’s 
were made of plain, heavy bath tow- 
eling and were worn over a slightly 
smaller bib cut out of rubber sheet- 
ing, and fastened together with a 
snap fastener at the back. 

Another laundry saver was Jackie’s 
diaper and mattress padding. No 
flimsy pink rubberized sheeting this! 
Both pads were cut from heavy red- 
dish pure rubber sheeting of the 
homely hospital variety—more costly 
to start with, but vastly cheaper per 
unit of wear. Slipped between mat- 
tress pad and sheet, a generous 
sauare of this “drug store sheeting” 
kept the bedding dry and clean. 


Nary a Ribbon or Ruffle 


Jackie’s hood—a gift of his moth- 
er’s own choosing—had nary a rib- 
bon or lace ruffle to be thrust into 
an exploring little mouth, or to be 
immediately bedraggled by waving 
fists and clutching fingers. And it 
almost magically grew with the head 
it was to fit, as hoods, alas, need but 
never seem to grow! It was a small 
knitted helmet, made of plain pink 
wool, fastened with an adjustable 
strap buttoned under the ear. It took 
but a few seconds to tub, required no 
ironing at all, and was every bit as 
dashing as the fluffy-ruffles type of 
hood ordinarily so abominated by 
young men of twelve months or less. 

His going-away coat was a warm, 
woolly, washable blanket, sans fringe 
and satin binding and all the other 
furbelows so commonly found on 
baby coats and shawls. 

This completed his layette! And 
did he weep because of its unadorned 
simplicity? He did not. And tho his 
equipment (which we shall discuss 
in a following article) was equally 
trimmed of non-essentials, he had no 
more taste than to gurgle and grow 
and convince his mother that babies 
—at least well ones—are only as 
much work as we allow them to be. 











SUPERFEX 
OIL-BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A 
few cents’ worth of 
kerosene makes the 
cold. No electricity 
or other connections 
required. Write to- 
day for free booklet. 





en DOES JUSTICE 
YOUR BAKING" 


High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R-559 


water in eight minutes; 


of THE SAVING 
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HIGH-POWER SPEED AND 
CLEANLINESS... 
kerosene economy 


OU couldn’t wish for greater speed! 


High-Power burners boil two quarts of 


for pan broiling, 


High-Power gives a sizzling heat, evenly 
spread over the bottom of the pan, There’s 


no soot, either—just clean, cooking heat. 


The new High-Power burners start to cook 
the minute you light them, saving fuel as 
well as time. They are easy to light, easy to 
regulate for any cooking task from baking 


a custard to broiling a steak. 


See the new Perfections at your dealer’s, 
Every model is a practical one for busy 
kitchens. Everything is open and easy to get 
at; ovens are at convenient height, and every 
has broom-high space beneath for 


easy kitchen cleaning. Perfection Stove Co., 


7824-C Platt Ave., 









Cleveland, Ohio. 





a ‘IT'S THE QUICKEST, CLEANEST STOVE 


1 EVER USED—AND SO ECONOMICAL!” 


“My range is a medium- 
priced model with built- 
in ‘live heat’ oven and five 
High-Power burners. I'd 
part with anything in the 
house before I'd go back 
to the drudgery of an old- 
fashioned stove, after hav- 
ing High-Power cleanli- 
ness and speed.” 





RFECTION {1Qvi4 


Yy ccd THAT SAVES TIME & Chantines THAT SAVES WORK & uel Economy THAT SAVES MONEY 
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In Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
you're always certain of 
getting the same high 
quality —the same appe- 
tizing goodness—that 
have made them the 
world’s largest-selling 
breakfast cereal. 
Remember, when sub- 
stitutes are offered, it is 
seldom in a spirit of ser- 
vice. Noimitationcan 
equal the marvelous flavor 
and crispness of Kellogg’s. 
And the heat-sealed inside 
WAXTITE bag that keeps 
them oven-fresh is an ex- 
clusive Kellogg feature. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are today’s big bargain. 
Guaranteed by W.K. 
Kellogg. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. eel 


“IT PAYS TO 
SAY 
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RUMFORD 
BAKING 
POWDER 
is 
occepted 
by the 
Committee 
on Foods 
Americon 
Medico! 
Associotion 


CAL 
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14.431 














SAFETY FIRS Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead. If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 
| what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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Marmalade Rolls 


If you like a sweet roll for tea, try 
these Marmalade rolls; they are so 
good! 

2 cups of flour 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
salt 


spoons of shortening 


14 teaspoon of 
4 table 

2% cup of milk 
2 cup of orange marmalade 

2 tablespoons of soft butter 

teaspoon of cinnamon 

the flour, baking 
Cut in the shorten- 
ing with a knife. When well blended 
add milk until a soft dough forms. 
Pat it out until one-fourth inch thick, 
and spread with other ingredients. 
Roll up like jelly roll and cut into 
one-half-inch Lay rolls, flat 
side up, side by side, in a greased 
pan. Bake for fifteen minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve warm.—Mrs. 
J. C. Caldwell, Cedar County, Iowa. 


Sift together 
powder and salt. 


slices. 


Ice-Box Pie 


6 cup of sugar 

4 teaspoon of salt 

4 cup of crushed pineapple 

1 tablespoon of lemon juice 

1 teaspoon of grated lemon rind 

4 tablespoons of gelatin 

% cup of boiling hot pineapple 
juice 


4 egg yolks 
1 
1 
1 


Beat egg yolks slightly and add 
sugar, salt, crushed pineapple, lemon 
juice and grated rind. Cook in a 
double boiler for about fifteen min- 
utes, stirring occasionally, until the 
custard coats a spoon. Add pine- 
apple juice to gelatin, and stir well. 
Blend the gelatin mixture into the 
custard. Cool. Make a stiff meringue 
of four egg whites, one-half cup of 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoon of 
cream of tartar. While the custard 
is soft, fold in the meringue and 
pile in a cooled, baked pie shell. 
Cover with bits of the crushed pine- 
apple, which has been well drained. 
Chill well before serving.—Mrs. Pres- 
ton V. Walker, Macon County, Mis- 
souri. 

Sunshine Salad 
1 cup of finely shredded cabbage 
1 cup of ground raw carrots 
1 cup of finely chopped unpeeled 
apples 
1 teaspoon of minced onion 
1 teaspoon of sugar 
14 teaspoon of celery salt 
2 tablespoons of lemon juice 
3 tablespoons of orange juice 

All ingredients should be crispy 
cool. Toss lightly together and serve 
at once. This is as good as it sounds. 
—Mrs. James Carter, Jr., Onarga 
County, Illinois. 


Creamed Carrots and Celery 


¢ 


2 cups of diced carrots 
2 cups of diced celery 
2 tablespoons of butter 
2 tablespoons of flour 
1% cups of milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Boil carrots and celery in salted 
water until tender; drain. Add but- 
ter to the vegetables, dredge in flour 
and when blended pour in milk, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook until thick 
and smooth, seasoning to taste with 
salt and pepper.—Mrs. Cleve Butler, 
Audrain County, Missouri. 
Spring Shortcake 
2 cups of flour 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
14 teaspoon of salt 
%4 cup of sugar 
1 beaten egg 
144 cup of butter 
% cup of rich milk 
Sift flour, salt, baking powder and 
sugar. Cut in butter. Add _ well 
beaten egg mixed with the milk. Stir 
only until mixed; the dough will be 
somewhat lumpy. Bake in a greased 
layer cake pan in a hot oven (400 
degrees F.) for twenty minutes. Split 
thru the center when done, spread 
lightly with sweet butter, and fresh, 
sweetened strawberries, raspberries 
or canned fruit may be used. Serve 
in wedge shaped pieces with plain or 
whipped cream.—Mrs. R. E. Lucas, 
Holt County, Nebraska. 


Rhubarb Tarts 


Use rich pie crust fitted into six 
small tart pans. Filling: 
2 cups of diced rhubarb 
1g teaspoon of nutmeg 
*. cup of sugar 
1 tablespoon of flour 
Pinch of salt 
2 tablespoons of butter 
1 egg 
Cream sugar and butter, add well 
beaten egg, then rhubarb, nutmeg 
salt and flour. Mix all thoroly. Pour 
into dough fitted pans. Arrange criss. 
cross strips of dough over the top. 
Bake for twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven.—Mrs. John Mullen- 
berg, Cherokee County, Iowa. 


Boston Baked Beans 


Pick over carefully three-fourths 
ot a quart of navy beans, Wash well, 
cover with cold water, to which has 
been added one or two teaspoons of 
baking soda. Soak overnight. 

In the morning, drain and wash 
again. Place in a pot with a piece 
of salt pork. Cover with cold water, 
bring slowly to a boil, and then allow 
to simmer (but not boil) for several 
hours, or until skins will break. 

Drain beans. Place a piece of pork 
in the bottom of the bean jar. Add 
a layer of beans, then tiny pieces of 
pork or bacon, then more beans, 
until all are used. Pour the following 
mixture over the beans, using 
enough bean liquor to cover: 

1%, cup of molasses 

% cup of sugar 

1 scant teaspoon of ginger 
lg tablespoon of mustard 
1 cup of boiling water 
Salt to taste 

Cover the bean pot, place it in the 
oven and bake slowly for several 
hours. Uncover the last hour, that 
the meat on top may be browned. 
Add water if needed while cooking.— 
Mrs. J. C. W., Chickasaw County, 
Iowa. 


Rhubarb and Orange Marmalade 
9 cups of rhubarb 
9 cups of sugar 
3 oranges (medium size) 

Cut rhubarb as for table use, cover 
with sugar and let stand overnight. 
In the morning, put the oranges thru 
the food grinder (rind and all). Add 
rhubarb and sugar, cook for thirty 
minutes and seal.—Mrs. E. L. Crew, 
Cedar County, Iowa. 


Gold Cookies 
These cookies are delicious and 
help to take care of left-over yolks 
from angel food or white cake. 
1% cup of butter 
le cup of sugar 
4 egg yolks 
1% cups of flour 
1 teaspoon of phosphate baking 
powder 
2 teaspoons of cinnamon 
1, teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
1% cup of nutmeats, finely chopped 
Cream butter and sugar. Add well 
beaten egg yolks. Sift flour, salt, 
baking powder and cinnamon togeth- 
er, then add to creamed mixture. 
Add vanilla and the nutmeats. Roll 
in balls the size of large marbles. 
Dip in mixture of cinnamon and fine 
ly chopped nuts. Balls will flatten 
out in baking. Bake in quick oven.— 
Mrs. C. B., Audrain County, Mis- 
souri. 


Pineapple Cheese Salad 
1 package of lemon gelatin 
1 cup of boiling water 
16 cup of pineapple juice 
%4 teaspoon of salt 
2 tablespoons of vinegar 
2 tablespoons of sugar 
2, cup of chopped pineapple 
2, cup of cottage cheese 
Pour water over gelatin, add pine 
apple juice, salt, vinegar and sugar, 
mix well, allow to thicken, then add 
the rest of the ingredients. Pour into 
mold, chill until stiff. Unmold on 
lettuce leaf. Top with mayonnaise.— 
Mrs. C. C. Thiessen, Washington 
County, Iowa. 
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~ROM the WOI library, the other 
I day, came “Years of Grace,” by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes (Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, $2.50). I had just 
gone far enough into it to learn that 
the scene was laid in Chicago, when 
along came my brother and carried 
me off to that very city. “Years of 
Grace” went along in my bag. It 
was fun to visualize the development 
of Jane’s life and of her city from 
1893 to the years following the 
World war as I trotted about among 
apartments and sky-scrapers, heard 
the elevated trains roar out their 
challenge of speed, and viewed the 
handkerchief charm of Grant park 
from thirty-first-story windows. Read 
this book if you have the opportu- 
nity. It’s full of food for thought, 
after dwelling on the fact that, after 
all, we know but very little of the 
inner lives of others—no matter how 
close they may be to us in daily liv- 
ing. To be reading a three-genera- 
tion book of the locality you visit is 
an ideal way to go traveling. If I 
thought my luck would hold, I’d send 
for a book on Paris next. 

Mostly, however, I don’t like cities. 
I rarely feel the “spell’ that some 
find so alluring. Cities seem so sense- 
less—piled up that way, getting so 
far from Mother Earth and tearing 
about at such a terrific speed. But I 
do like to be in Chicago about five 
in the afternoon—to watch dusk 
come on, to see people pour home- 
ward, and the character of the crowd 
change from daytime to playtime. It 
throws a bit of enchantment over 
smoke grimed canyon walls and 
strained faces. It is exciting and ex- 
pectant, a kaleidoscopic paradox. It’s 
unlikely that one glancing my way 
would have guessed what was in my 
mind: “That green suit matches the 
baby spirea leaves by the back walk. 
... Wonder if they finished plowing 
today. . . . The men’s eyes will be 
tired if the dust blew again... . Vl 
miss having the county agent and 
his helpers in for dinner at the plow- 
ing demonstration. ... Wonder if the 
small boy will remember about that 
nest of eggs in the tank house.... 
There’s the green light—it’s our go!” 





It was fun to be at the N. B. C. 
studios when the National Farm and 
Home Hour went on. While the eru- 
dite gentlemen in Washington went 
about their business of educating 
farmers over their ham and fresh 
rhubarb pie, Walter Blaufuss and his 
men practiced once more certain im- 
portant measures for the last part of 
the program. While he rode, razzed 
and roused his amused and excellent 
orchestra into the fine effects heard 
over the air, the Maple City Four sat 
back and wise-cracked at all and sun- 
dry. It happened to be Forest Ranger 
Day—with Jim and Jerry. R. D. Hay, 
the chief, isn’t as big as his voice, 
but quite as calm about his broad- 
casting as the chief is about his for- 
est ranging. 

The boys who handled the sound 
effects were my chief delight. As the 
rangers felled a tree, the sound man 
crumpled a strawberry box before 
his microphone. While the rangers 
heaved and grunted (per script) over 
their chopping, the sound man, six 
feet away, furnished the blows witha 
small hatchet—and every grunt and 
blow at the proper split second! But 
the man who had the split seconds 
eating out of his hand was the chief 
prompter or director. Whether it was 
a signal for incidental music or an- 
houncements, he showed himself to 
be a most skillful wig-wagger. And 
Was I in luck! The orchestra played 
“The World Is Waiting for the Sun- 
tise,” with Blaufuss himself at the 
Organ. Watch for his new conserva- 
tion song. I think it is called “At 
the End of the Trail.” He’ll want to 
know how you like it. 


Squeeze out enough egg money to 
see George Arliss in the “House of 
Rothschild” if it comes to town. Ar- 
liss is fine, and there’s an excellent 
portrayal of the Duke of Wellington, 
whose gorgeous and beplumed hat 
I'd go thru Waterloo myself to own. 
The wit and native shrewdness of the 
Rothschild mother defied old age in 
a most splendid manner. The old 
Jewess had known deep sacrifices 
and bitter persecutions. Life had 
been little else than a struggle for 
her. Yet at the end, it was her sense 
of humor that seemed to lead the 
gallant array of her forces. And 














that is something to think about 
in these times, isn’t it? 

As I viewed magnificent bank 
buildings—closed; great rows of sky- 
scraper offices—vacant; and listened 
to my friends talk of life in the city 
and its affairs, I became fully aware 
of an idea that I’ve been trying to 
kick out of the back door of my con- 
sciousness for some time. I turned 
honest with myself and admitted 
that, as a farm woman, I have plenty 
of cause for gratefulness. Our cir- 
cumstances aren't to be compared to 
those of thousands of others—ours 
are so much better. And there is a 
mighty effort being made for me 
and mine—a mighty effort that in- 
cludes not only such details as corn- 
hog checks, 
operative production, but the big, 
strong principles of regimentation by 
the many for the many, and that 


processing taxes, Co- 
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only as a temporary means to bal- 
anced abundance. The acute dismay 
I feel when my fellowmen arouse 
themselves from a year of feline 
waiting to shout bitter criticism of 
every national effort for recovery is 
deeper than mere distaste for un- 
pleasant talk. It is real alarm over 
our innate ability to drop construc- 
tive thinking for destructive talking. 
To be sure, such . talk 
hits the nail on the head, but why 
pound nails when we're not building 
anything? 


sometimes 


There is nothing so well calcu- 
lated to make you realize you're 
back home as to go out and help the 
m. of the h. a bit. He was setting 
up the corn planter, and I was be- 
ing the girl in the act who handed 
him things. “Whatever did men do 
before they had pliers?” I asked. 
“Used their teeth,” he grunted. 








NEW PRODUCT 


IVES 66% MORE JELLY! 


Yes, Sure-Jell—a revolutionary pectin product—gives 73 more 
jelly or jam from the same amount of fruit than you would 
get the old long boil way .. . and better tasting jelly, too. 





















2 PACKAGES FOR 


ELLY makers! Here’s the most extraordinary 
J jelly-making aid you’ve ever seen! 

Sure-Jell gives you more jelly. And it assures you 
perfect jelly every time. An ideal “set.” Clear. Firm. 
And with all the rea/ flavor of the ripe fruit itself. 


Such jam, too! The first time you taste it you'll 
scarcely believe that any jam could taste so very 
delicious. In fact, that’s why you buy Sure-Jell on 
a money-back guarantee. See offer at left. 


Sure-Jell saves you time, of course! Only 4% min- 
ute boiling is needed for jelly. Only 1 minute for 
jam. And you get exact, easy-to-follow recipes 
inside every package. 

Remember! “Sure-Jell” is what you ask for—the 
new powdered pectin. Two packages for only 25¢. 
A Product of General Foods. 
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Les the 


FOOD 


YOU 


EAT... 


How much surplus energy 
you have results from the food 
you eat and how quickly it is 
converted into Dextrose. 

To those who do strenuous 
outdoor work, there is a big 
difference in feeling vigorous 
and alert and that of being 
easily tiredand lacking in “pep” 

Dextrose is a simple sugar 
which supplies energy. A readily 
utilized source of Dextrose is 
Karo, which contains 120 cal- 
ories per ounce. Less effort is 
needed to digest Karo than for 
many other staple foods. 

Karo supplies energy quickly 
—which is very important to 
those who work hard and have 
need of surplus energy. 

Karo Syrups are essentially 
Dextrins,Maltose and Dextrose, 
with a small percentage of 
Sucrose added for flavor —all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 


which is 
PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 











Ss Sincerity on Mother’s Day 


HE artificial and superfluous ef- 

forts which we are encouraged 
to make in commemoration of Moth- 
er’s Day engender in most of us a 
feeling of strong resentment. When 
we go into a shop to select the card 
which will go to mother on her day, 
we can scarcely find the ones devot- 
ed to her, in the welter of cards in- 
scribed: “To My Wife, on Mother’s 
Day,” “To My Sweetheart’s Mother, 
on Mother’s Day,” “To My Grand- 
mother, on Mother’s Day,” “To My 
Father, on Mother’s Day,” etc. Per- 
haps if we continued the search we 
might find a card that read: “To My 
Great-Aunt Minnie’s Mother, Who 
Was My Father’s First Cousin, on 
Mother’s Day.” No doubt, it will 
soon come to that! 

Two years ago, flower shops in a 
certain city featured roses and daf- 
fodils at a very cheap price during 
the spring months—fifty cents a doz- 
en. A little cash-and-carry flower 
shop opened up and did a thriving 
business, and many who had not felt 
able to afford flowers as often as 
they would have liked, had them 
regularly and reasonably. A woman 
decided that she could afford a love- 
ly bouquet of flowers for her mother 
on Mother’s Day, and confidently set 
out on Saturday to buy them. 

The fifty-cent roses had jumped to 
two dollars; jonquils were a dollar 
and a half, and the little cash-and- 
carry shop wasn’t even open. The 
florists had cashed-in on Mother’s 
Day, and many little mothers in the 
city, who would otherwise have been 
remembered in this way, went flow- 
erless. 

If you try to buy a three-pound 
box of chocolates for mother, you 
get one pound of candy and two 
pounds of box, which drips with 
sentiments about mother and love 
and home, with huge lavender bows 
and maybe a silk flower or two past- 
ed on the lid for good measure, and 


you pay four or five dollars for it. 
Most mothers would much rather 
have three actual pounds of candy, 
with a little note written by our- 
selves, than all the store made senti- 
ments possible to pile on a box of 
candy. 

It is a shame that something that 
could be so beautiful has been so 
cheapened. It was never intended 
that we should buy our expressions 
f love for mother. If they are not in 
our hearts, surely she will be able to 
detect the false ring of those which 
are camouflaged in a five-dollar box 
of candy, bedizened with ribbons and 
covered with printed sentiments. Not 
that the giving of gifts to mother on 
her day should be decried—it is a 
beautiful thing to do—but the un- 
scrupulous commercial methods en- 
forced upon some of us who do not 
just understand how to correctly re- 
member mother are enough to cause 
righteous indignation. 

A warm caress and a heartfelt ex- 
pression of our love will make most 
mothers happier than gold and jew- 
els heaped at their feet. And these 
manifestations of our love certainly 
need not be withheld until Mother’s 
Day. Every day should be Mother’s 
Day in our hearts. 

It is hard to say which makes the 
sweeter picture—a young, beautiful 
mother with her small children about 
her, or a wrinkled, silver-haired 
mother sitting calmly and graciously 
accepting the love-gifts of her grown 
children on Mother’s Day. It truly 
seems, tho, that we are turning the 
sweet sentiment of the day into bet- 
ter channels by interesting ourselves 
in the welfare of young mothers and 
trying to insure them healthy babies 
and health for themselves before, 
during and after child-birth. There 
can be few sweet-faced, silver-haired 
mothers, if so many of the young 
mothers are sacrificed needlessly in 
their career of motherhood. 


Styles for 1934 Are Wind Blown 


(Continued from page 20) 


pretty and flattering! It has such a 
charming neck and shoulder line! 
The sheath-like skirt wraps the fig- 
ure in elegant slimness! 

Other delightful schemes for it are 
striped or checked seersucker, hand- 
kerchief-finish lawn prints, wrinkle- 
resistant voile prints, dotted tie silk, 
etc. It is designed for sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years and 36 and 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires three 
and five-eighths yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 

It will be hard to find anything 
more simple than Style No. 3251, an 
all-occasion dress. It’s most accom- 
modating. The cape can unbutton. 
Take it off and you have a sports rig. 
It can be sleeveless or with short 
sleeves. You'll look most flattered in 
this fascinating and practical dress 
of printed tub silk. Striped cottons, 
plaid seersucker, necktie silks, etc., 
are exceedingly smart. 

It is designed for sizes 14, 16 and 
18 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires three 
and five-eighths yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial, with one-fourth yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 

Style No. 849 is for small daugh- 
ter. She is very superior with crisp 
shoulders, an intensely modish fea- 
ture of her newest frock. Just see 
what you can do with a small length 
of material. Picture this fascinating 
dress in a gay yellow dimity print. 
Plain yellow bias lawn finishes the 
edge of the flippant ruffles of the 


armholes and the sheer white or- 
gandy collar. It appears again in the 
narrow belt pertly tied at the front. 
Gathered fullness gives swing to the 
skirt and emphasizes the French 
bodice. 

Another idea is blue and white tis- 
sue gingham check with puffed 
sleeves (seen in the miniature view) 
and collar of crisp white organdy. 
Bind the collar with the gingham, 
cut on the bias. The belt may be of 
self-fabric or of white leather. 

The dress is designed for sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 requires 
two and threeeighths yards of 39- 
inch material, with three-eighths of 
a yard of 35-inch contrasting and six 
and one-half yards of binding. 

Dresses for wee daughter and her 
dolly exactly alike! Style No. 3013 
includes patterns for a child’s dress 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years and a dress 
for a 19-inch doll. Easy to make! 
It’s inexpensive, too. French blue 
cambric, yellow dotted Swiss, blue 
and white tiny gingham check, pink 
and white candy striped broadcloth, 
pink crepe de chine or taffeta, etc., 
look so cute in this model! 

Size 4 requires one and one-half 
yards of 39-inch material with one 
yards of 1%-inch ribbon for dress; 
three-fourths of a yard of 35-inch 
material, and three-fourths of a yard 
of %-inch ribbon for dolly’s dress. 

All patterns may be ordered thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, at 12 cents each. 
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NOW | HAVE 


‘CHANGED TO THE 


FINEST COFFEE 
OF THEM ALL 


That ad sounded so sensible—no big talk 
—it just said, “Thousands of Butter-Nut 
customers once used some other brand. 
They changed because they liked Butter- 
Nut flavor better.” SoI tried it. My family 
said it was the finest coffee they ever 
tasted. You may be fairly well satisfied 
with your present coffee—but take a tip 


from me—TRY BUTTER-NUT! 








Kerosene 
Burning 


ELECTROLUX 


Makes Modern Refrigeration 
available to every farm home 


You can now have every advan- 
tage of city refrigeration with the 
new Kerosene burning Electrolux 
Costs only a few pennies a day to 
operate .. reasonable in price. 

You will want it—you can have it 
For particulars see the Electrolux 
dealer in your town or write. 


H. E. DUNN, Ine. 


ae Distributor 
910 GRAND AVE, DES MOINES, IA. 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Caused by Gastric HMyperacidity 


yield qimazingly and quickly to VON’S PINK TAB- 
LI No rigid diet required Thousands } 

a aor relief at little expense If you suffer irom 
stomach ulcers caused by gastric hyperacidity, ind 
gestion, gas, constipation, ete write for 
booklet, Omaha Yon Co., 621 Keeline 
Omaha, Nebr.—Adv. 




















Now It’s the 

AMERICAN and 

AMERICAN ANNEX 

IN ST. LOUIS 

501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food. Down 


town but out of the congestion. Rates $1.50 up 
Single: $2.00 up Double. 6th & 7tb at Market 
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Everybody’s 


Say-So 





OU remember the letter written 

by Mrs. O’Neal, of Dickinson 
county, Iowa, in which she said: 
“Nine times out of ten, the teacher 
has failed, or the pupil wouldn’t be 
so far behind.” It was this statement 
and the letter which followed, no 
doubt, that brought forth the follow- 
ing letter, written by “A Mere School 
Mom,” of Keokuk county, Iowa: 

“I merely want to say a few words 
in defense of the teacher who has 
been so readily condemned for the 
failures of rural school children. It 
is true that many rural teachers are 
not so well trained as those in town, 
but the rural teacher labors under 
some serious handicaps. First is the 
lack of equipment—charts, flash 
cards, maps, reference books, play- 
ground equipment, etc. Secondly, 
the rural teacher has a much wider 
field to cover. If she has twenty pu- 
pils, she has about eight times as 
many classes as the town teacher. 
Thirdly, it is true rural children are 
often advanced to higher grades 
when they are incapable of getting 
the work. If such a child is ‘put back’ 
by a teacher who really has his best 
interests at heart, it seems to methe 
attitude of the parent should be one 
of tolerance rather than that of com- 
forting a ‘heart-broken child.’ Surely 
any broad minded parent can under- 
stand that the worst burden a child 
can have is one of overwork and 
worry, of being required to take sixth 
grade work, for example, when he 
doesn’t measure up to fourth grade 
standards. 

“But the rural teacher’s greatest 
handicap is lack of cooperation. It 
seems that now every mother in the 
neighborhood tells the teacher what 
she did when she taught. Can the 
teacher work as efficiently when she 
feels the parents will not cooperate? 
And please don’t think this teacher 
doesn’t visit the homes and talk 
things over. A teacher is human, af- 
ter all, and a little more cooperation 
and less criticism would make great 
changes in any school. 

“Parents, please don’t be too anx- 
ious to rush your children thru 
school. Let them go a little slower 
and learn well the material which 
they cover. And, above all, if you 
expect the best from a teacher, give 
her your best in return.” 





A™ now we are confronted with 

the mother-in-law question and 
would like to have your reaction to 
the following letter, written by “A 
Prospective Mother-in-Law,” Frank- 
lin county, Iowa: 

“Do you use the same yardstick in 
calculating perfections and imperfec- 
tions of your daughter-in-law as you 
use for your daughter? Most women 
can see where a son suffers from 
lack of attention and a too steady 
drain on the pocketbook—but a son- 
in-law—how different! 

“A woman I very much like and 
admire falls ’way short on the moth- 
er-in-law count. Her own daughter 
can travel and play as much as she 
likes, but if her daughter-in-law goes 
away for a day or two, she becomes 
very much concerned over her son’s 
welfare—and not silently! 

“Her own daughter can go to any 
length in refurnishing her house 
but let the daughter-in-law mention 
paint or paper or furniture! ‘Why, 
I can’t see that you need it, Mary.’ 
What does she care whether or not 
Mary needs it? Does it never occur 
to her that Jane has had her house 
done over half a dozen times since 
Mary’s was papered? 

“Here’s the way I’ve doped it out 
for myself. I expect to be a mother- 
in-law some day, and for every deed 

good or bad—I expect to be repaid 
in kind. I’m positively superstitious 
about mistreating ‘in-laws.’ Having a 
husband who was inordinately fond 
of his mother, it wasn’t very hard to 
foster his little attentions—suggest 
that he do this or that for her. And 





after she died I was glad he never 
had to think I was out of sympathy 
with his grief. He knew that I had 
liked his mother. That must be some 
sort of satisfaction to a man, I should 
think. 

“I don’t want my sons’ wives point- 
ing out my peculiarities to their hus- 
bands. It would keep them pretty 
busy! So I’ve refrained from that 
pastime—except in the loving com- 
ments, that are the same as I give 
my mother.” 





OTH of these letters are sympa- 
thetic and understanding, and we 
hope some of their ideas and sugges- 
tions may be helpful to some of you. 
Of course, there are always two sides 
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to every problem, and if you’ve other 
thoughts to contribute, we want to 
have them for this, your column. 

Speaking of letters to this column, 
have you all settled the spring enter- 
taining problem? Or didn’t you have 
one? And what did you serve—or did 
you? And, most important of all, 
what did you do with the children 
yours and your neighbors? 

Then tell us how to manage those 
first two hours in the morning, when 
everything must be done at once- 
breakfast, school lunches, dishes, sep- 
arator and milk to take care of. And 
do you ask the children to help? And 
if they pack their own lunches, do 
they balance them well or put in 
just what they like? Mercy! How 
do you do it so that the morning 
bedlam ceases to be a bedlam and 
becomes instead a matter of order 
and routine? 

Do feel free to contribute any of 
your problems, your helps and your 





criticism to this column. Every 
homemaker enjoys hearing the opin- 
ions of other homemakers, and pass- 
ing on her own good advice. 


2 UR Movie Made Children,” by 
Henry James Forman (Mac- 
millan, $2.50), is a report of research 
made by noted doctors, psychologists 
and sociologists on the good and bad 
effects the movies are exerting on 
our children. 
This is a book to appeal to every 


parent and teacher. It shows the 
great field for benefit from the talk- 
ing screen to our youth. It also 


points out in a gripping, graphic way 
the insidious effects of the gangster, 
terror, murder, wild animal, erotic 
sex and loose-moraled love films on 
the minds and lives of the boys and 
girls of our country. It brings home 
the vital need for a theater code 
which would insure our children see- 
ing the pictures they should see. 










HAT marvelous fun for the children . . . these 

new Post Toasties Cut-Outs! How boys and 
girls love to cut them right off the boxes ; . . to play 
with these beloved “movie” stars. 

There are Mickey and Minnie Mouse, Pluto the 
Pup, Horace Horsecollar, the Goof ; ; ; all doing 
different things on different boxes. And some pack- 
ages have cut-outs of the Three Little Pigs and the 


Big Bad Wolf on them. 


And how boys and girls love Post Toasties! These 
delicious golden flakes are made only from the ten- 
der sweet hearts of the corn... toasted double-crisp 
so that they stay crunchy in milk or cream. And 


full of quick, new energy, too! 


Get some today. You'll love Post Toasties—espe- 
cially with fruit and berries. And watch the young- 
sters jump for joy when they see these grand new 
Walt Disney Cut-Outs. A product of General Foods. 


By special arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc, © 19%, G. F. Corp. 








MICKEY MOUSE! 
MINNIE MOUSE! 


CUT ’EM 
OFF THE 


New Post Toasties Cut-Outs ! 


. . . these or other famous Walt 
Disney characters . . . absolutely 
free! On all Post Toasties boxes. 
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. COSTS LESS 
- THAN 1¢. 
A DAY TO 


NO “B” AND “C” 
BATTERIES 

The Greatest Radio De- 

velopment Since Inven- 

tion of Vacuum Tubes 


aan new battery radio 
erates entirely from areg- 
ile bat- 


ume, clear true tone, brings 
eve rythir ng you 
desire 


THE a 
ORIGINAL Nl 


Jam cont opere: VOLT 
RADIO 


sumed by car 
Don't buy any Radio until you one and hear the L. 
Tatro6-volt. Sign and mail this ad for full details, 


L. Tatro Products Corp. £3'30i' #322"820 


Dept, 45, DECORAH, IOWA 
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GRANDPA’S TAR SOAP 
Removes all Odors of the Body! . 


At the end of the day I used to go to the table—and even go 


to bed with the smell from milking the cow s—doing the 
feeding—going to the poultry house—all buried deep in my 
skin by perspiration. How different now! 


The rich, pine tar lather of Grandpa's Tar Soap goes deep 


into the pores, cleans out dirt, perspiration and odors. Leaves 
the skin invigorated and fresh. Makes you feel good all over. 
Get Grandpa's Tar at the store and get rid of body odors. 


THE BEAVER REMMERS. GRAHAM CO. Cincimaens. Obvo 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 

















The Future of the Kingdom 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 20, 1933. Matthew, 25: 
1-13.) 

i ee understand this parable, we 

must note carefully its setting. 
Jesus had left the temple forever. He 
had crossed the brook Kidron, as- 
cended the Mount of Olives, and as 
He and His disciples sat down to 
rest, perhaps under the shade of an 
olive tree, by the wayside and direct- 
ly opposite the temple, the disciples 
pointed out with admiration the mas- 
siveness and the glory of that build- 
ing, now most likely glittering in its 
golden splendor in the‘rays of the 
setting sun. Jesus replies with strong 
emphasis, “There shall not be left 
here one stone upon 





bride’s home, the door was shut, and 
the bridegroom refused to recognize 
them. 

In this parable, the bridegroom 
plainly is the coming Savior. The 
ten virgins represent the professed 
church, and the individual virgins the 
individual professors. The lesson of 
the parable is the necessity of pre- 
paredness in three respects—tfirst, be 
prepared now; second, be prepared 
all the time; third, be prepared to go 
quickly and meet Christ when He 
comes. The parable certainly teaches 
that all who profess to be Christians 
will not be prepared to meet Him at 
His coming, and will be shut out 
from all the joy which that coming 
brings, whether that may be, as pre- 
millenarians believe, the joys pecu- 

liar to the millen- 





another that. shall ou 
not be cast down.” 
The disciples asked 
him in amazement: 
“When shall these 
things be? and what 
shall be the sign 
of thy coming, and 
of the end of the 
world?” Jesus de- 
clines to tell them 
the time of His com- 
ing and of the end 
of the world, saying 
that this is a secret 
known to the Father 
only. He tells them 
that one sign of the 
destruction of the 


mde nium, without exclu- 
sion from the joys of 
the future state, or 
whether it be as 
those who do not ac- 
cept this belief, the 
eternal joy peculiar 
to the heavenly state. 
It would be press- 
ing the details of the 
parable too far to 
say that exactly one- 
half will be prepared 
and the other half 
unprepared. The de- 
tails of a parable are 
never expressed, else 
it would cease to be 
a parable. A parable 


temple will be that 
Jerusalem will be in- 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


is simply a story or 
illustration intended 





QUICKEST WAY TO 
GET RID OF CORNS 


no cutting ... no pads 











ONE DROP STOPS PAIN INSTANTLY 


If you want to keep your feet free from ach- 
ing corns just get a bottle of FREEZONE 
from any druggist. Put a drop or two on 
the corn. Pain stops instantly, and for 
good! Then before you know it the corn 
gets so loose you can lift it right off with 
your fingers, easily and painlessly. It’s the 
safe way that millions use to get rid of 
hard and soft corns and calluses. Works 
like a charm! Try it. 


FREEZONE 
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vested with armies; 

but that His coming 

and the end of the 

world may be long delayed; that in 
the meantime many false Christs will 
appear and deceive many; but that 
He certainly will come, and, there- 
fore, that His church as a whole and 
the individuals in particular must be 
ever on guard, ever watchful. He 
tells them often that His coming will 
be as sudden as it will be unexpect- 
ed. The object of the parable is to 
illustrate and impress upon their 
minds the teaching. 

The groundwork of this, as of all 
Christ’s parables, is very simple. It 
was one of the marriage customs of 
the time for young girls, here called 
virgins, to visit the bride and go 
forth with her in festal procession to 
meet the bridegroom. Here is a 
change in figure: The bridegroom 
has not been at home for a long time, 
has been far away, is expected that 
night, but it is impossible to know 
the hour. The virgins are to go forth 
to meet him and bring him with re- 
joicing to the home of the bride. 
Ten was one of the sacred numbers 
of the Jews, and meant completion 
or fullness. It was a common saying 
in those times, “Count ten and then 
begin at once.” The ten virgins, 
therefore, seem to represent the vis- 
ible church, all who profess to be the 
disciples of Jesus, and who are to 
watch for His coming. 

Five of these virgins or brides- 
maids were wise, prudent, thought- 
ful, and, knowing that the coming of 
the absent bridegroom might be de- 
layed even until the hours of the 
early morning, they not only filled 
their lamps with oil, but took with 
them an ample supply. Five were 
foolish, thoughtless, and neglected 
this wise precaution. All of them 
waited long and patiently at the 
home of the bride, and finally nodded 
and fell asleep. In the darkness and 
silence of midnight a ery was raised, 
“Behold the bridegroom! Come ye 
forth to meet him.” The wise soon 
had their lamps trimmed and sup- 
plied with fresh oil, and went on 
their joyous errand. The _ foolish 
found their lamps going out, and 
tried to borrow oil, but in vain, and 
started for the store to refill their 
lamps. When they returned to the 


to press home one 
point only. In this 
case, that point is 
the necessity of constant prepared- 
ness for the coming of Christ, wheth- 
er that be at the death of the indi- 
vidual, or at the end of the world. 
It also teaches that the coming of 
Christ will be both sudden and un- 
expected. Every time we observe 
the Lord’s Supper we profess faith 
in His coming: “Ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come.” 

We are now living in the kingdom 
of the absent King. The world is 
largely wrong, and will never be 
righted fully until He comes, wheth- 
er in person or by the full manifest- 
ed power of His Spirit in the hearts 
of men. It is not too much to say 
that He will not come merely at a 
time when He is not expected, but in 
a way in which He is not expected, 
as in fact He did at His first coming 
to the Jews. They did not know or 
recognize their long promised and 
long expected Messiah. It may be 
so at His second coming. How He 
will come He has never told us. Love 
always knows its own in whatever 
guise it comes. Those whose hearts 
were in sympathy with Divine things 
knew Him at His first coming; oth- 
ers did not, and it will perhaps be so 
at His second coming. 

The parable also teaches that there 
will be no time to make preparation 
for His coming after that coming is 
announced. It will be too late to hunt 
the preacher then. It is often too late 
now, when men who have lived un- 
Christian lives wish a Christian death 
and their friends are anxious for a 
Christian burial. 

The parable teaches also that the 
Christian life, of which light is al- 
ways the symbol, must ever be fed 
with fresh oil, the source of light, 
which here undoubtedly means the 
Holy Spirit. We pray during every 
revival for the outpouring of the 
Spirit, and we forget that the Spirit 
was poured out once for all on the 
day of Pentecost. What we need to 
pray is that our hearts may be open 
to receive the Spirit, which has once 
for all been bestowed upon the sons 
of men. The oil is here in the great- 
est abundance. It is ours to fill the 
lamp and keep it filled, not on the 
Sabbath day and in the chureh only, 


———— sih>e+ 





Get this Picture 
Puzzle FREE! 


If Lydia E. Pinkham were 
alive today she would be 115 
years old. Her descendants 
still manufacture her famous 
Vegetable Compound and other 
medicines and the integrity of 
four generations is behind the 
products. 

This picture puzzle represents 
Lydia E. Pinkham and two of 
her great grandchildren. It is 
printed in full colors and cut 
into enough pieces to be inter- 
esting. To obtain one absolutely 
free, mail your name and address 
to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Company, Dept. WF, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 
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‘Possessing Many Exclusive 
Features: 
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put on week-days and in our places 
of business and our amusements as 
well. We can never depend upon 
the lasting quality of first religious 
experiences or emotions. Even as 
the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness had to gather their manna day 
by day, we must live from day to 
day in communion with God, if we 
would truly be lights in the world 
and prepared to go forth to meet the 
Bridegroom at His coming. 

The parable teaches further that 
we must provide our own oil and 
must not depend on the oil of others. 
No one, however well supplied, has 
oil to spare. It is all any man can 
do to keep his lamp trimmed and 
the light burning. The husband who 
thought to get to heaven on the 
strength of his wife’s devotion can 
not use her lamp and oil when the 
Bridegroom comes. The son can not 
get to heaven on his father’s or his 
nother’s religion. Neither will dol- 
lars nor titles count when the Bride- 
groom comes, whether that coming 
be at the hour of our own death or 
at His second coming. 






The Last Judgment 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 27, 1934. Matthew, 25: 
31-46.) 

HE time of the lesson is late in 

the evening of the third day of 
Passion Week. After His work in 
the temple and with the Jews was 
closed, Jesus left the temple forever. 
After He had predicted the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the disciples asked 
Him three questions — when these 
things should be, what would be the 
sign of His coming, and of the end 
of the world. In the twenty-fourth 
and twenty fifth chapters of Mat- 
thew, Jesus answers these questions 
as far as they could understand them 
—partly in direct teaching and partly 
in parables—the parable of the fig 
tree, of the ten virgins, and of the 
talents. The lesson of the parable 
of the ten virgins was the necessity 
of preparedness for Him at His com- 
ing, His future coming being taught 
both in this parable and in that of 
the talents. The parable of the tal- 
ents emphasizes the necessity of 
working for Him as well as watch- 
ing, the reward to be in proportion 
to the faithfulness with which the 
work is done. 

The present lesson is not a par- 
able, but a plain statement concern- 
ing the coming of the King, neces- 
sarily involved in the parables of the 
virgins and the talents, but this time 
coming in His glory to reign over 
the perfected and completed king- 
dom of heaven; also of the charac- 
ter of the persons who are to share 
in the blessings of the kingdom; 
of the principles by which they will 
be judged, and of the final separa- 
tion between the righteous and the 
wicked. 

Before entering upon its discus- 
sion, it might be well to get the point 
of view of Jesus at this time. It was 
the evening of the last day of His 
Ministry to the Jewish people. He 
had been finally and positively re- 
jected by His own. He knows that 
He will be betrayed by one disciple, 
and forsaken by all; that He will be 
disgraced, condemned, crucified and 
buried in the tomb of a stranger. 
Yet in this hour, when the powers 
of darkness are closing in around 
Him, even in this hour He sees the 
80spel of the risen Jesus preached 
by His followers in all nations and 
all languages thru all the ages to 
come, and He at last coming in glory 
to establish that everlasting king- 
dom of righteousness, the perfect 
and perpetual rule of God among 
men. Such a conception as this 
Could enter into the brain of no mere 
man, could be conceived only by one 
Who, while truly man, was much 
more than man—the Son of God. We 
Can realize the grandeur of the con- 
eption far more clearly than the 
disciples; for we have seen the ef- 
fects of this gospel of the king- 
dom in molding and shaping human 
character. We have seen enough 
to Convince us that the gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation 
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to every one that believeth; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 

This statement of the final judg- 
ment is so plainly, so clearly, so 
distinctly made, that explanation 
would not explain. We can not gild 
refined gold. All that we can do is 
to note definitely the plain teaching 
of the text. 

First, Jesus will come in glory 
as the final arbiter of human des- 
tiny. Things in this world can not 
continue to go on forever as they 
are now going on. The age-long 
struggle between good and evil must 
sometime come to an end, and the 
end must be the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the kingdom of 
glory. Evil may seem to triumph 
for a while, and wrong may sit on 
the throne and righteousness lie in 
the dungeon, but not forever. This 
should be a potent inspiration to 
every man who stands for righteous- 
ness among men. 


Man to Be Judged by Man 


Second, in this final judgment, 
man must be judged by Man, not 
the Father but the Son; one who 


is Man as well as God must be our 
final judge. “Ang he gave him au- 
thority to execute judgment, because 
he is the Son of man.” While it 
is stipulated that the Son of man 
shall come in His glory, the glory 
of the God-head, “for in Him dwell- 
eth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily,” this final judge of ours 
shares our nature, was tempted in 
all points as we are, yet triumphed, 
and hence He is fit to be our just 
and righteous as well as compassion- 
ate judge. 

Third, we are to be judged not 
by what we profess to be before 
men, but by what we are in the sight 
of God, by Him who seeth the heart 
and trieth the reins, and will give 
to every man according to his works. 
Therefore, as Jesus tells us, there 
will be many surprises at the day of 
judgment. 

Fourth, our real attitude toward 
our brethren will be regarded as 
the expression of our real attitude 
toward God. “Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.” 
We may be able to deceive the 
world with professions of our loyal- 
ty to God, but we can not deceive 
God either in our attitude to Him 
or in our dealings with our fellow- 
men. Let him that loveth God love 
his neighbor also. Our discharge 
of the duties enjoined in the second 
table of the law, or what Jesus calls 
the second commandment, measures 
the sincerity of our profession of 
obedience to the first table, or what 
He calls the first and the greatest 
commandment. 


Heaven a Prepared Place 


Fifth, heaven is a prepared place 
for a prepared people. It is fitted 
up for the saints, prepared for them. 
It has been in contemplation, a part 
of the Divine plan, from the very 
beginning of things, from before the 
foundation of the world. Just what 
it is, we do not know in any detail, 
for the simple reason that earth 
does not furnish any symbols in the 
way of language that will enable us 
to comprehend it. Paul was caught 
up into the third heaven, and saw 
things which it was not possible for 
man to tell. 

Sixth, the place of punishment for 
those who absolutely and finally re- 
ject the teachings of the gospel of 
Christ was not prepared for man, 
but for the devil and his first follow- 
ers, later his messengers, men who 
share the hostility of Satan to all 
that is good. His later followers 
share it with them. 

Seventh, it will be seen from the 
last verse that the duration of the 
punishment of the wicked is the 
same as that of the blessedness of 
the righteous—everlasting. 

In many respects, this is an awful 
lesson; in other respects, most pre- 
cious. The judge of all the earth can 
do no wrong. Jesus will measure our 
loyalty to Him by our service to 
those who need help, whom He des- 
ignates as His brethren. 
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PEOPLE KNOW HOW TO GET 


ONONDAGA CounNTY, New York, has won national 
attention through its far-sighted plan of low-cost 
road construction. Under it more than 6000 men 
have been given employment in grading and surfacing 
over 300 miles of good all-weather roads. More than 


were built in twenty years previous! And all through 


at 


stabilized soil-and-gravel construction. 


Achieving a hard, dustless, easily maintained road 


low cost 




















CHLORIDE | 





ONONDAGA 
COUNTY, N.Y 


for stabilizing road surfaces | a 


surface with properly balanced proportions of ordi- 
nary gravel, sand, silt and clay represents one of the 
greatest road-building developments of modern 
times. Calcium Chloride is the only added element 
necessary to provide a constant supply of moisture 
to compact and cement these readily available mate- 
tials into a surface mat of amazing durability. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads has pioneered 
in the research which makes this truly economical 
type of road possible. Scores of communities have 
adopted it. Lend your support to a similar plan with 
your highway officials. You, too, are entitled to a 
good road past or near your door. For latest pam- 
phlets on “Stabilized Roads,” write to any of these 
members of the CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION: 
MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
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og Reduction 


square in the face 


Are you one of those farmer patriots who 
have agreed to cut your hog production 
25 per cent under your average for 1932 
and 1933? If so, you will remember 
that your pledge is based on the pigs 
farrowed— not the hogs marketed. Will 
you risk having the number of pigs you 
are to fatten this fall further reduced 


You Must Answer 


The question is squarely up to you. 


You can take the risky 


short cut of home diagnosis and amateur vaccination—or you 
can profit by the experience of the most successful farmers 
and swine owners who have found qualified veterinary serv- 


ice indispensable. 


One Sure Precaution— 


As manufacturers of serum and virus, 
we of course urge you to have your 
hogs vaccinated. But we are also anx- 
ious to have you use serum and virus to 
your benefit and profit. That’s why 
we urge you to engage the services of 
your veterinarian. He knows from his 
years of training when it is safe to 
vaccinate, and when certain complica- 
tions like flu, enteritis and other low- 
grade infections make it necessary to 
wait until those conditions are correeted. 
Be safe—call your veterinarian. 









ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc., Live Stock Exchange Bidg., So. Omaha, Nebr. 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL VETERINARIAN 


ASSOCIATED 





ASSOCIATED SERUM PRO- 
DUCERS, Inc., is an organiza- 
tion of 18 leading producers 
whose object is to protect the 
serum industry and safeguard 
hog raising through the proper 
administration of serum 
and virus. (6) 


wa Midland, Michigan 
61 Broadway, New York City 
Barberton, Ohio 
























N 1900 a common 

way of packing 
poultry for shipment 
was to “‘ice it” in bar- 
rels. 


The refrigerator cars used by Swift & Company 
today are as superior to the old ‘“‘iced barrels” of 
the past as a late model automobile is to the ox- 
cart of pioneer days. 


Each car is a gigantic icebox on wheels. In it 
are compartments big enough to hold about 6,000 
pounds of ice and salt. These hold the car’s con- 
tents under the same temperature during an en- 
tire trip. 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
was one of the first to vision the need for such cars 
in transporting meats. More than 7,000 of them 
are now used by Swift & Company for poultry, 
dairy products and meats. 


All space in a car is utilized by placing boxed 
meat, dairy and poultry products beneath the sus- 
pended meats. The same salesmen sell all of them 
to retailers in some 35,000 consuming centers. In- 
stead of a dozen trucks being used to deliver a 
dozen different products, the same truck delivers 
all of them to the same store. 


Refrigerator cars, as Swift & Company uses them, 


have not only established vastly wider markets, but 
have reduced distribution costs. 


Swift & Company 


For years Swift & Company's profits from all sources 
have been only a fraction of a cent per pound 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the 
“Swift Bridge of Service,’’ also the Swift Plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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Iowa Holsteins Honored 


Twelve Iowa breeders of registered 
Holstein cattle have the distinction 
of owning cows which made forty- 
six high official records, to appear 
in the honor list of producers for 
the past year, according to a re- 
port which was recently issued by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 

The men’s reformatory at Clive ac- 
counted for eleven of these honor 
list records, including one in first 
place, two in fourth, one in fifth, 
one in ninth, one in tenth and the 
remainder of lower rank. Maytag 
Dairy Farm, owned by E. H. Maytag, 
at Newton, has seven records in the 
honor list, as follows: One in first 
place, one in fifth, one in seventh, 
one in ninth, one in tenth and two 
of lower rank. Five cows owned by 
the Cherokee state hospital, at Cher- 
okee, gained berths on the honor list, 
winning one in fifth place, one in 
eighth, one in tenth and two of lower 
rank. 

The state hospital and school at 
Woodward also had five honor list 
records. The Independence state 
hospital won four; Iowa State Col- 
lege added three to the list by two 
of their cows. Paul P. Stewart, of 
Maynard, president of the Iowa Hol- 
stein Association, owns three cows 
on the honor list, placing sixth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth in Class A 
work. Iowana Holstein Farms, at 
Davenport, had two cows on the 
honor list. 

The Oakdale state sanatorium, at 
Oakdale, received a fifth and a nine- 
teenth place. Mt. Pleasant Iowana 
Ona Prilly, a five-year-old owned by 
the Mt. Pleasant state hospital, 
ranked thirty-second in a group of 
306 competing cows. The junior two- 
year-old, Mt. Pleasant Piebe Iowana, 
ranked twentieth. H. F. Both, of Ft. 
Dodge, won a sixth place on his se- 
nior three-year-old, Fobes Bess Pie- 
tertje. 

The state training school for boys, 
at Eldora, placed twelfth on Eldora 
Bostwick Ormsby. 


High Milk Production 

Ames Triune Lass Delta, a two- 
year-old Holstein cow in the Iowa 
State College dairy herd, has been 
ranked second in the state among 
junior two-year-olds in Class B of 
the ten-month division of the ad- 
vanced registry of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association, says Prof. E. N. 
Hansen, of the dairy husbandry de- 
partment. 

During the ten months on test, 
she produced 15,806 pounds of milk 
and 540 pounds of butterfat. When 
continued on test for the full twelve 
months, Professor Hansen says she 
produced more than 600 pounds of 
butterfat. 

“Records clearly demonstrate,” ac- 
cording to Professor Hansen, “that 
the high producing cows give the 
most economical returns.” He strong- 
ly advises that low producing cows 
be culled from herds in these times 
of low prices. 


Cow Breaks Iowa Record 

Word was recently received from 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, at Madison, Wis., that the 
Iowa state butterfat record has been 
broken in the senior two-year-old ten. 
months division on three milkings a 
day (Class B). This new record 
holder is Anamosa Ormsby Triune 
Haidee, bred and owned by the men’s 
reformatory at Anamosa. Her offi- 
cial record is 510.9 pounds of fat and 
17,325.7 pounds of milk. The sire of 
Haidee is Triune Ormsby Piebe 37th, 
a proved sire whose daughters have 
averaged 64 pounds of fat more than 
their mothers. 

Triune Ormsby Piebe 37th madea 
good record on the show circuit, 
standing well toward the top in his 
class at all the leading fairs in the 
central west. In 1930, he was grand 
champion at the Nebraska State 
Fair and second at the Iowa State 
Fair. The mother of Haidee has a 
C. T. A. record of 511.2 pounds of 
fat and 16,809 pounds of milk, made 
as a nine-year-old. 

Wm. Vincent, herdsman at the in- 
stitution, states that Haidee never 
received over 15 pounds of grain a 
day, and during the last month of 
her test, she made 1,355 pounds of 
milk, and she was in a better phy- 
sical condition than when starting 
her record breaking test. 


Heat of Milk in Straining 

That the temperature of milk while 
it is being strained greatly affects 
the time required for it to pass thru 
a cotton pad strainer has been dem 
onstrated by the New York experi 
ment station. A series of observa 
tions has shown that milk at a tel 
perature of 90 degrees F. will pass 
thru a strainer much more freely 
than when the temperature has been 
reduced to 80 degrees. A study was 
made of this matter to discover, if 
possible, why dairymen obtain such 
widely different results with the 
same strainers and why differences 
may be obtained even on the same 
farm at different seasons of the 
year. 

The temperature of milk at the 
end of the milking of each cow Was 
found to be directly related to the 
temperature of the barn and the 
amount of milk given per milking. 
Temperatures were not materially 
affected by the length of time bps 
quired for milking. Hand milking 
produced the warmest milk and V& 
ried little from winter to summer, 
while milk drawn by machines varied 
widely. Milk drawn by hand from 
heavy producing cows in warm barns 
was the warmest and gave the great 
est capacity in straining. 

Variations in temperature of milk 
were sufficient to account for marked 
variations in the capacity of strait 
ers using cotton discs or heaW 
straining cloths, and explain the It 
regularities sometimes encounteré 
in the capacity of the same type af 
strainer on the same farm at differ 
ent seasons of the year or on differ 
ent farms at the same season. 
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cow Culling Adds Profits 


one dairy cow out of three is a 
joser, even among the better herds 
jn the herd improvement associa- 
tions, according to studies the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry has made of 
the association records. Such a con- 
gition in these better than average 
herds, Say the dairy specialists, is 
the best kind of argument for reduc- 
jng milk production by culling out 
the poorest cows in all of the lower 
yielding herds, and probably to an 
extent in some of the high producing 
herds. 

With the present price situation, 
such a course is as plain as a new 
road, but it is a road that has been 
pointed out on the basis of these 
profit and loss figures for many 
years. Yet in the last few years the 
gsual numbers of culled dairy cows 
have not been marketed. In fact, the 
cow population has increased 18 per 
cent in six years, whereas, in normal 
times, about 4,500,000 cows have 
peen taken out of milk production 
each year. 

Altho the need for reducing the 
quantities of milk and other dairy 
products put on the market may be 
oly temporary, increase in effi- 
iency of herds should be a continu- 
ing program, says O. E. Reed, chief 
of the Bureau of Dairying Industry. 
Culling, he says, is the first move in 
puilding more efficient herds for the 
future. 


A Few Simple Figures 


How the dairyman may go a long 
yay toward collecting more profit 
vithout making a greater demand on 
the consumer is shown by a few sim- 
ple figures in a recent statement pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try: Cows producing 200 pounds of 
butterfat a year in herd improve- 
ment associations in 1932 did so with 
afeed cost of $27.50 for each cow. 
On the other hand, the cows that 
produced 400 pounds a year had a 
feed cost of only $36.50 a year—only 
$9 more for twice as much butterfat. 
With butterfat at 20 cents a pound, 
aherd of 80 cows of the kind pro- 
ducing 200 pounds of butterfat a 
year would bring in $1,000 income 
over feed cost. But a farmer with 
cows of the 400-pound kind would 
have to tend and milk only 23 of 
them in order to get $1,000 over feed 
cost. 

The difference to the farmer in 
work and in overhead expense is 
tiormous. But from the standpoint 
of present market conditions, the dif- 
ference in production is even more 
significant. The man who brings in 
$1,000 above feed cost with 23 cows 
puts only 9,200 pounds of butterfat 
on the market. The man who brings 
itin with 80 cows puts 16,000 pounds 
the market. The price of butter- 
fat, it must not be forgotten, is the 
same in either case. 

‘It is now easy to see,” says Mr. 
Reed, “what kind of cows are respon- 
sible for much of the present trouble 
ithe industry and much of the in- 
dividual dairyman’s trouble all the 
time.” 


Holstein Convention 


The forty-ninth annual convention 
ot the Holstein-Friesian Association 
% America will be held in Baltimore, 
Md, the week of June 4. On Monday, 
@national sale of sixty high class, 
burebred Holsteins will be held, con- 
‘igned by breeders from coast to 
Coast and Canada. Tuesday will be 
devoted to an educational program 
and discussions of topics of vital 
portance to the dairy industry. A 
trip to some nearby Holstein breed- 
ing establishment will be made that 
aternoon. On Wednesday, June 6, 
the Convention proper will be held 
Ae Lord Baltimore hotel, where 
“S Dusiness of the organization will 
™ transacted by delegates from near- 
etd State in the Union. This will 
© followed by the annual banquet 
_~ dance, Thursday will wind up 
— of the week with a pure- 
“sire sale of thirty head of Hol- 


“ein bulls and a tour of Washing- 
ton, D. ¢, . 
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Too Much Protein 


It is not surprising in these days 
of low milk and butterfat prices that 
dairymen should be doing some fig- 
uring and wondering what can be 
done to reduce production costs. One 
man writes that he is feeding one 
pound of grain to his cows for each 
two and one-half pounds of milk pro- 
duced. Furthermore, he advises that 
he is feeding a grain mixture consist- 
ing of one-third each of corn, oats 
(ground) and linseed meal. With 
this, he is feeding corn silage and 
mixed clover and timothy hay. 

It is doubtful whether so large a 
quantity of such a high protein ra- 
tion should ever be fed, and espe- 
cially is such heavy feeding not jus- 
tified under present conditions. For 
Holstein cows, the old standard for 
grain feeding is at the rate of one 
pound of grain for each three or 
three and one-half pounds of milk. 
Then, too, this man is feeding an 
unnecessarily large amount of pro- 
tein. With the roughage supplied, 
a grain mixture such as the follow- 
ing would be more profitable: Fifty 
pounds of corn, 20 pounds of oats, 
15 pounds each of bran and linseed 
meal or some other protein concen- 
trate, as soybean oil meal, cottonseed 
meal or a mixture of two or more of 
these concentrates, depending upon 
current local prices. 

It is even doubtful whether it is 
profitable at this time to feed what 
is called a full grain ration (one 
pound of grain to three pounds of 
milk) of the mixture mentioned, so 
long as dairy prices are low. As has 
been mentioned several times in 
these columns lately, feeding tests 
have shown that by cutting the 
amount of grain by one-half, the 
milk yield will be reduced only about 
7 per cent, provided one uses a first 
class roughage, such as alfalfa or 
soybean hay. Those who have one 
of these two hays and are feeding a 
full grain ration, could well afford 
to do a little experimenting with 
half a grain ration (one to six) and 
give the cows all the legume hay 
they will consume. Note the effect 
on the yield of milk, and then ascer- 
tain which ration produces milk at 
the lowest feed cost. 

The only way to ascertain how the 
feeding of less grain and more high 
class roughage affects the cost of 
production is to give the method a 
test with two or three cows on which 
records are being kept. 


Concrete Hay Mow Floor 


A concrete haymow floor in a big 
dairy barn near Waukesha, Wis., 
formed an unburnable shield be- 
tween a raging fire, starting in the 
haymow, and 100 head of purebred 
Holsteins on the ground floor. 

The concrete floor, keeping the 
fire from spreading downward, en- 
abled the milkers to get all of the 
cows out of the barn without injury. 
A picture shows the unharmed con- 
crete masonry walls extending up to 
the mow floor, and two large con- 
crete silos which were undamaged. 
After the fire burned itself out on 
the haymow floor, the cows were 
put back in the barn, with a “roof” 
still over their heads. The cattle 
saved by the concrete floor were 
valued at $15,000. 


Gestation Period 

Gestation tables usually give the 
length of the gestation period for 
cows as 283 days from the day of 
breeding to calving, explaining that 
the period for individual cows may 
at times be either a few days longer 
or shorter. Recorded figures have 
ranged from 278 to 288 days, show- 
ing a variation of ten days, which 
brings the average up to 283 days. 

The Ohio station has kept a care- 
ful record of its herds for the last 
twenty years, and from the records 
of 805 gestations—432 Holsteins and 
373 Jerseys, the period ranged from 
264 to 297 days. The average Hol- 
stein gestation period was 278 days 
and that of the Jersey cows was a 
fraction of a day longer. 
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the best and longest use, backed by the 
greatest cream separator manufacturing 
experience and the biggest and best 
organization of its kind in the world. You 
get the widest choice of machines, 
a freee are four complete lines of 
. i e Lavals comprising 17 sizes and 
See Try Buy a styles, providing a separator for every 
DE L AVAL need and purse. You also have the 
most liberal terms of purchase, so 

Ese G ee Whe lia that your De Laval will actually pay 


for itself out of additional earnings. 
See your De Laval dealer or write 
. Oo Oo nearest office below. 
The De nave Separator Co. priced separators. 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. or without stands. 
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Insist on Butler Galvanized to 
Last Rus-Pruf Tanks, Automatic 
Hog Waterers, Feed Pans, Hog 
Troughs, Water Storage Tanks, 
Well Casing, Septic Tanks — 


Ready-Made Steel 
Grain Bins, Corn Cribs and Silos. 






Butler Rus-Pruf stock tanks hold- 
ing endurance records of 28 years 
are reported good for many more. 
Now better than everbefore. Made 
of Galvanized to Last, full gage, 
copper steel with smooth, strong 
tube top. Cost you no more—give 
you biggest value for your money. 


1213 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Before Steel Prices Advance See Your 
Dealer or Write Our Nearest Factory 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Owners report Butler Galvanized 
to Last steel bins 24 years old good 
for many more. Protect all grains 
from rats, fire and weather as no 
other farm storage can. Condition 
grain,cutshrinkage. Economygrade 
500 and 1000 bu. sizes atlow delivered 
prices. Butler grade made inall sizes. 





913 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Aids Quick Healing 
SORE TEATS 
CAKED UDDERS 


Made from oil extracted from sheep’s wool, 
Corona Wool Fat penetrates quickly—aids 
healing of most sensitive wound but won't 
blister. Keeps teats soft, pliable—cannot 
taint milk. 25 years proves it is safe and 
pleasant to use. For HORSES—effective on 
sore neck and shoulders, cuts, boils, split 
hoofs. Scores of other uses, too—for man or 
animals. At drug stores—or order from us, 


60c and $1.20 sizes. Money 
P R E E back guarantee. 

Just send 3c stamp to cover 

postage; mention dealer's 

name and get valuable booklet. 


CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
315 Corona Bldg., Kenton, O. 
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A Simple, Effective Protection Against It 
Our Low-Virulent, Live Culture Vaccine 
permanently immunizes cows and heifers; frees 
them from danger of later infection; ends 
heavy abortion losses in infected herds without 
segregation and at comparatively low cost. 

No expert supervision required No com 
tinued blood tests necessary Products pre- 
pered under government license and sold under 
money back guarantee. 

Protect yourself against loss now. Write 
today for full details on abortion dise 
prices on complete line government licer 
products for hogs, cattle, sheep and poultry 


FARMERS SERUM & SUPPLY CO. 


1612 West 16th Dept. Stock Yards, 
















































Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 
























K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo.Spring- 
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Michigan Poultry Testing 


Fighting T. B. and Pullorum Disease 


OME very conseryativé poultry 

™6rk is being done in Michigan 
to free hatchery flocks from two con- 
tagious TWiseases that are a serious 
handicap to poultry raising in the 
north-central states — tuberculosis 
and pullorum disease. The writer 
recently visited hatcheries and flock 
owners cooperating with the federal 
government and the state of Michi- 
gan in this enterprise. It is pioneer 
work of its character, but promises 
far-reaching results. 

A practical plan to eliminate the 
disease in farm flocks producing 
eggs for human food is to keep pul- 
lets only, which practice is very gen- 
eral thruout the eastern states, 
where but little tuberculosis now ex- 
ists in poultry, notwithstanding the 
high degree of infection in cattle 
there. Cattle do not transmit this 
disease to poultry, but there are a 
few cases on record where calves 
kept in a poultry house have con- 
tracted the avian type, always a very 
mild form, but sufficient to react to 
the test. The application of the tu- 
berculin test in Michigan and other 
states shows that while some pullets 
react, the percentage in birds of that 
age is small compared with older 
birds. 

Replacing the 
year with baby 


entire flock each 
chicks raised on 
clean soil will not only gradually 
eliminate tuberculosis, but will also 
result in larger egg production. Trap- 
nest records from ten states show 
that, on the average, hens lay one- 
third more eggs during the first 
twelve months of egg production 
than during the second twelve 
months. The application of the tu- 
berculin test on a hatchery flock is 
of greatest importance if it is a 
standard bred flock of a heavy lay- 
ing strain kept for more than one 
year of egg production. 

From the results of rather limited 
research work, it would appear that 
tuberculosis is transmitted thru the 
egg to but a small degree. To what 
extent the manure on the shell might 
cause the spread of tuberculosis thru 
incubators is not known. 


Keep Incubators Clean 


Dr. T. S. Rich, federal inspector 
in charge of this work in Michigan, 
feels that it is very important not 
only to test hatchery flocks, but to 
see to it that the incubators are al- 
ways clean and free from dust. Both 


_are given much emphasis in the su- 


pervisory work of the federal gov- 
ernment and the state. 

Six local veterinarians, for as many 
commercial hatcheries in the state, 
are now receiving thoro training for 
this work. The cost of applying both 
tests is five cents per bird, which is 
shared by the hatchery and the flock 
owners. This is good business for 
both the flock owner and the hatch- 
ery, because the eggs command a 
substantial premium and the hatch- 
eryman has an increased demand for 
his product. 

The hatchery also furnishes the 
Services of an expert who first culls 
out of each flock the undesirable 
birds from an egg laying standpoint. 
Then the blood test is applied for 
Pullorum disease, also called bacil- 
lary white diarrhea, and these are 
Temoved. The other hens of the flock 
are tested for tuberculosis by inject- 
ing a small quantity of avian tuber- 
Culin in the wattle, at which point a 
8Welling appears in two days if the 
bird has tuberculosis. 

One significant thing about these 
Tesults is that not more than one out 
of five flocks that disclose reacting 
birds shows any physical symptoms 
of the disease as indicated by out- 
Ward appearances. It is also sig- 
nificant that while a high percent- 
age of the flocks tested disclosed 
Teactors to both tests the first year, 
this percentage was greatly reduced 
When the flocks were tested the fol- 


lowing year. Many flocks were found 
free from both the second year. 

It goes to prove that tuberculosis 
and pullorum disease can be entire- 
ly eliminated from poultry flocks by 
these tests and the adoption of sim- 
Ele sanitary measures. “The flock 
owners are pleased with the results 
to date, and the hatchery which was 
first to adopt this program reports 
not only a very low mortality in baby 
chicks, but greater vigor and vitality 
that has resulted in repeat orders of 
practically 100 per cent. In fact, the 
baby chicks from these flocks free 
from tuberculosis and pullorum dis- 
ease are in such demand that they 
are selling at a premium. At that, 
they are much less expensive to the 
customer because of the low percent- 
age of mortality. 

While in that vicinity, we visited 
one flock of 1,000 chicks three weeks 
old, and only twenty-nine had died 
since their purchase as baby chicks, 
and some of these deaths were the 
result of suffocation by getting 
chilled and piling up when, by some 
accident, the heat was turned off 
temporarily. 

The elimination of pullorum dis- 
ease from hatchery flocks is of im- 
portance because it is spread thru 
the egg. When a chick survives from 
an attack of pullorum disease and 
grows to maturity, the eggs produced 
by such a hen are invariably infect- 
ed with the germ and thus transmit 
the disease to the offspring. No dis- 
ease causes a higher mortality in 
baby chicks than pullorum disease. 
If prevalent in the hatchery flocks, 
there is certain to be a high mortal- 
ity in the chicks, and this discour- 
ages the practice of buying baby 
chicks each spring to replace the en- 
tire flock at the end of the first lay- 
ing year, the plan advocated as a 
practical means of gradually elimi- 
nating tuberculosis in flocks not sup- 
plying commercial hatcheries. 

Under the Michigan laws, all of 
these reacting birds must be sold 
subject to post-mortem examination. 
They are assembled at a local killing 
establishment, slaughtered, drawn 
and inspected. Approximately 20 per 
cent are condemned as unfit for food. 
The remainder are sold to customers 
who prefer drawn birds, and the sac- 
rifice’ to the farmer is relatively 
small.—H. R. Smith. 


Picking Sex of Chicks 


So-called chick sexing—picking out 
the pullets and cockerels in a group 
of newly hatched chicks—has recent- 
ly been done with considerable ac- 
curacy by poultry specialists of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The method, first developed 
by the Japanese, consists of observa- 
tion of the size and shape of the 
genital eminence, variations being 
only slight between the sexes at this 
early age. After a study of the prob- 
lem, covering four months, the de- 
partment specialists acquired an ac- 
curacy of more than 90 per cent, 
checking the results by post-mortem 
examination of the chicks. Accuracy 
of 70 per cent was acquired quickly 
by those doing the work, but much 
practice was necessary to pass the 
90 per cent point. 

A mimeographed pamphlet which 
gives the essential directions may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

No attempt was made to sex the 
newly hatched chicks with commer- 
cial rapidity, as is done in Japan, 
where professionally trained men sex 


upward of 5,000 chicks a day for big 
hatcheries. The Japanese have spe- 
cialized in this business and have 


found that a great deal of experi- 
ence with thousands of chicks is nec- 
essary before one can be properly 
trained to sex chicks on a commer- 
cial basis. 
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POULTRY HEALTH 


By Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Diseases 














Warm Days and Spring Rains Bring Coccidiosis 


HE pleasant, sunshiny 

weather of spring that 
speeds up the development of 
your chicks so. splendidly, 
also brings a new enemy 
which you must overcome be- 
fore you can_ successfully 
raise a high percentage of 
your flock. For the sunshine 
and warm rains also stir into 
life and activity the germs of that 
dread disease, Coccidiosis—the disease 
that requires only a few days to start 
and run riot through your chicks. 


During the winter, Coccidiosis germs 
lie dormant in the ground, but they 
come to life when the earth is moist- 
ened by spring rains and warmed by 
the sunshine. Then the chicks come 
along and pick at the contaminated 
ground and litter; in that way they 
get the germs into their systems. 


When the Coccidiosis germs reach 
the intestinés they attack and destroy 
the bowel lining, causing it to bleed 
and throw off an injurious poison. The 
chick can’t digest its food properly. It 
grows weak from the loss of so much 
blood, and the poison in its system 
impairs the functions of muscles and 
nerves. The chick may gradually waste 
away, or die suddenly, according to the 
severity of the attack. There is sure 
to be a high death loss unless the 
proper treatment is given. 


Symptoms of Coccidiosis 


When you notice some of your chicks 
with pale and droopy heads, droopy 
wings and ruffled feathers, and you 
find watery, chocolate-colored or blood- 
stained droppings, Coccidiosis has a 
good start. You can’t act too quickly, 
for other chicks will pick up germs in 
the droppings of the affected ones and 
every day more chicks will be found 
dead or dying. The first thing to do is 
to remove all droppings and clean out 
the litter. Then disinfect the brooder 





house thoroughly to kill the 
germs. Next, give your chicks 
Phen-O-Sal in their drinking 
water or milk, to rout out the 
Coccidiosis germs in their in- 
testines. The medicines in 
the tablets reach the injured 
bowel linings and remove 
the infection, neutralize the 
poisons, and heal up the in- 
flamed tissues. If you prefer a prep- 
aration in liquid form, I suggest the 
use of Rakos. 


Prevention Pays 


Even before any symptoms of Coc- 
cidiosis show up, however, Phen-O-Sal 
should be used regularly to help pre- 
vent Coccidiosis from getting a start. 
Put it in the drinking water every 
day. Your battle against Coccidiosis 
also should include worm preyention, 
for worms weeken baby chicks, and 
rob them of resistance to disease. 


Start this worm control program 
by mixing Avi-Tone in the starting 
mash. Avi-Tone is a medicated tonic 
in powder form, easily mixed with dry 
or wet mash; it helps to prevent worm 
infestation, improves the appetite, and 
keeps the organs functioning prop- 
erly. Regular, continued use of Phen- 
O-Sal and Avi-Tone helps you grow 
healthy, sturdy chicks, more able to 
resist Coccidiosis and the many other 


serious chick pe a aad 
cH y 4 ala harg, 
¢ 4 


diseases, 


Your dealer will be glad to ¢ rplain in detail 
the treatments discussed above by Dr. Salsbury. 
Ask for preparations mentioned, by name, at 
your local chick hatchery, feed, drug, poultry 
supply or general store. Phen-O-Sal Tablets, 
125 for $1.00, 300 for $2.00. Be suré you get 
the genuine Dr. Salsbury's Phen-O-Sal by buy- 
ing Phen-O-Sal in the original package—not in 
bulk. Refuse all substitutes and write to us 
when someone tries to sell you something “just 
as good.” Avi-Tone, 5 lb. carton, $1.75. Poultry 
House Disinfectant, quart can $1.00. Rakos, 
pint bottle, $1.25. Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories, 
2382 Jackson St., Charles City, lowa.—Adver- 
tisement. (¢@) 





AMAZING 
BUY CHICKS 


SAVES MONEY 





CAPPER SHIPS C. O. D. 
PREPAID. NO EXTRAS 





HERE'S the easy order plan everyone is talking 

about, and the chicks thousands say are making 
them more money. Capper’s Chicks C. O. D. Pre- 
paid! To order, simply state number, breed, and 
date you want your chicks. Send no money. We 
trust you. When chicks arrive, just pay postman. WE 
PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. Prices quoted 
here cover everything except few cents €.0.D. fee. 
100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Immediate ship- 
ments. Big, husky chicks from some of Iowa’s Big- 
gest money-making flocks. Send us your order direct 
from this ad. Enjoy tremendous savings. Act now 
(Compliance Certificate No. 1869.) 


SPECIAL Day Old Cockerels for broilers and 


capons. DAY OLD_PULLETS for 
egg-production. Save money. Easier to raise, See 
amazing low prices. 95% Sex Guarantee, 


EW WAY TO 





AMAZING LOW PRICES 
REGULAR MATING 
100 500 41,000 


$6.75 $33.00 $65.00 


White, Brown, Buff Leg 
10rns, Anconas 
Reds, Barred. White 
Rocks, Buff Orpir 
White 

White, Buff 
oreas ea 6.95 34.00 
Assorted ..... 6.30 31.50 
MASTER MATING 








67.00 
63.00 





: 100 500 
8. C. White, Buff Legh "I . $7.95 $35.00 
SS &: d, White 

Rocks, Buff Orpine ztons, White 
Wyandottes, S Slack, Buff, 
White Minorcas 40.00 


8.45 
Less Than 100 Chicks, 1¢ Chick More 
GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Breed and Prices per 100 Jockere!ls Pulleta 

White Leghorns $4.00 $16.00 

ocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 8.50 12.00 

Heavy Assorted ...... 8.00 11.00 
CAPPER HATCHERY 

ROUTE 7 ELGIN, |OWA 








WILSON’S ILLINOIS STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


All flocks have been culled B. W. 


D. Tested b 
grade of chicks at a reasonable price. hey 


Prices for State B. Tested — Mating 


a State Veterinarian which assures  y ry good 


” 

All eggs set must weigh 23 our r dozer 287K 00 i 

capacity means you will get your chicks on date ordered. ™ ‘icdeet lee carina) an o hatching 
D. 


Started Chicks 


Chicks for April and 0 100 500 1 Wk. Old 2 Wks. Old 

SO, PE 6 wae aeeebae odmenes seas $3.40 .30 $31.50 $8.30 $1 
Es sc ecctaaneédaedeess 40 .30 31.50 8.30 10.30 
Wee IE MIND. occ ccccctccccecesoos 3.40 6.30 31.50 8.30 10.30 
nl 6 ss i on oe eddhade bau wad he 3.40 6.30 31.50 8.30 10.30 
ia eaieee TET Lr eC ee re >< $38 31. = °-2 10.30 
@. @. Ghee telend Geode... . 5... . 5... fo 3 1.5 8.30 10:30 


STARTED una naa 


6.30 0 
Sprite énicKs 


and 2 
PURE HANSON waite LEGHO 


This flock consists of all stock purchased from Mr. 
years, which assures you of the very best in White Leghorns. 


Hanson White Logherns TeeT eT eT eee eT ee 


ONLY A LIMITED NUMBE 


$3.50 $ 
R EACH WEEK FOR 


Hanson of €. —_ Oregon, for the last eight 
Flock average 206 eggs for 1933. 600 
aod ammued $11.00 $60.00 


6.50 
SALE 


SIMPLEX BROODER STOVES FOR SALE - 
NEW LOCATION—I have built a new building at the eastern edge of Sandwich on Route 18; in- 
stalled a heating plant that washes and changes the air in the a. gery 12 minutes, which assures 


my customers better and stronger chicks; 


WILSON’S HATCHERY, 


PHONE NO. & BOX 40 








Was our foundation stock direct from the Tancred Farm. 
_ These are not 


former prices. 
EGGLAND FAR 


Erompt shipment. 


5,000 brooder capacity. sit 


TANCRED 300 EGG oie GRADE 





rs welcome at any time 


SANDWICH, ILLINOIS 


ROUTE U. &. 34—DOWNTOWN LOCATION, 120 MAIN STREET 








Hi hest rade Tancred Leghorn chicks “ hat 
. ~ Catalog free Code No, 6661, 


“H tehery Chi 
weet 7 MT. VERNON, IOWA 
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It takes only two handfuls of 
NUTRENA Chick Mash to safely 
feed a baby chick the critical first 
three weeks. You can’t afford to 
take chances with home mixes or 
cheap mashes, when NUTRENA 
is so SAFE and ECONOMICAL, 
and when it has been accepted as 
the Standard of Purity in Iowa 
for many years. 


NEVER LOST A CHICK 

Hard to do? Sure. But hun- 
dreds of poultry raisers within 
the last 3 or 4 years have raised 
100% of their hatches on 
NUTRENA Chick Mash. It takes 
mighty good management and 
mighty good feed to do it, but 
when it can be done, NUTRENA 
will do it. 

NUTRENA Chick Mash takes 
the guesswork out of feeding. 
Chicks started on a poor feed 
“bounce” back to health when fed 
NUTRENA Chick Mash. 
NUTRENA supplies everything 
needed for life and rapid growth 
—helps prevent leg weakness and 
white diarrhea —contains ll 
necessary vitamins to build 
feathers, muscles, blood and bone. 
READ WHAT USERS SAY 


“TI had 114 in a bunch and raised 
every one on NUTRENA. I never use 
any other feed.” 

“NUTRENA Chick Mash is the best 
we've ever used. I am a member of 
your “ Never-Lost-A-Chick Club.’” 

“I must tell you of the splendid re- 
sults I had with NUTRENA. I never 
lost a chick.” 

“NUTRENA certainly grows ‘em full 
of pep.” 






































CHICK 
MASH 







Mail coupon for 
your copy of FREE 
Book. Tells how to 
make bigger profits 
without spending 
more money. Con- 
tains valuable chick 
hints. FREE to you. 
























Nutrena Mills, Inc: 
Dept J, 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Please send meFREE 
copy of your book, 
“Chick Pointers for 
Average Folks.” 


















Name 


Address or R.F.D. 





















Town State. 















SE SA MEE A ATT 
See Here! 


White and sorewn 







Leghorns ; ry . 

u and White 
Rocks; White be 
andottes ; 





) : 
Reds; Buff Orping- 
tons, at prices below. 






100 500 1000 
Hayes Supreme Chicks. .$6.96 $32.50 $64.00 
Mayes Ace Supreme Mat- 
PE » ese ccs 7.96 38.75 77.50 
Also, at slightly higher prices. 10 other va- 
rieties. Free literature on request. Code No, 587. 
Hayes Ace Supreme Mating Chicks uaran- 
teed against loss 10 days or replaced free 
All prices postpaid to your door; nothing more 
to pay. Prompt delivery. 14 years’ experience 
Customers in 43 states. Over 3 million chicks sold 
last season. d your order now to this address. 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
22 Hayes Bidg. Decatur, Iilinols 
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Codliver Oil for Pullets 


At the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion, a comprehensive test with six 
pens of twenty-five pullets each, that 
were fed codliver oil for three suc- 
cessive years, in addition to an oth- 
erwise balanced basal ration, under 
different conditions, showed that egg 
production was materially increased 
in the pens that received two per 
cent of codliver oil mixed with their 
mush. When the same amount of 
codliver oil, which is rich in vita- 
min D, was added to the feed of the 
pens that had the run of a blue grass 
range and to those that were exposed 
to direct sunshine daily without the 
blue grass, no material increase in 
egg production was noticeable. 

This three-year test thus corrobo- 
rated scores of similar tests that 
have been made at other stations and 
by many practical poultrymen, that 
the hen can herself produce all the 
vitamin D her body needs, when ex- 
posed to plenty of direct sunshine. 
When, however, she is confined to a 
house that receives only a limited 
amount of sunshine, and especially 
when this sunshine must go thru 
ordinary window glass to get into 
the house, the addition of codliver 
oil to her ration supplies the vitamin 
D which her body requires in order 
for her system to assimilate enough 
mineral matter for high egg produc- 
tion. 

The test also showed that the feed- 
ing of codliver oil increased the 
hatchability of the eggs laid by hens 
getting little or no direct sunshine, 
but the addition of this vitamin D 
supplement to hens daily exposed to 
sunlight did not affect hatchability. 
The amount of codliver oil to add to 
a laying mash depends entirely upon 
the vitamin potency of the oil used. 
Some grades of oil carry more vita- 
min D than others, and for that rea- 
son the user of this product should 
depend upon the manufacturer’s 
statement as to the amount to mix 
with the mash. This may range all 
the way from one to two per cent of 
the mash. 


Making the Hens Pay 

In periods of rising feed prices, 
the poultryman usually is hard hit, 
because egg and poultry prices gen- 
erally lag behind. Back in 1916 to 
1917, feed prices rose 64 per cent 
while egg prices advanced only 50 
per cent. During that period, there 
was an unfavorable balance between 
egg and feed prices. Several years 
later, the demand for eggs and poul- 
try increased and prices of these 
products became relatively higher 
than prices of feeds. It is in times 
like these that the less efficient poul- 
try raisers have a hard time to make 
ends meet. 

Then, too, during the summer 
months, some poultrymen, especially 
when eggs are cheap, cut down on 
the protein in the mash, on the the- 
ory that the birds can secure plenty 
of protein by foraging for insects. It 
is true that bugs do furnish a good 
deal of protein; nevertheless if a 
hen is forced to get what protein 
she needs from hunting bugs, she is 
going to be so busy running about 
that she will use up a lot of energy 
that should go into eggs. In the end, 
it is a lot cheaper to furnish the lay- 
ers with a good egg-producing mash, 
one containing about 20 per cent of 
animal protein, such as meat scraps, 
high grade tankage, fish meal or 
dried milk, than to force them to 
chase bugs. 

In feeding hens during the summer 
months, there are just three things 
for the poultryman to keep in mind. 
First, keep plenty of good laying 
mash before the birds at all times; 
second, .provide an abundance of 
fresh, clean water, and, third, give 
them enough grain to satisfy. When 
the flock is well fed and kept in as 
cool a place as possible, the birds 
will be in condition to lay enough to 
pay for their board and a profit. 
When an attempt is made to cheapen 
their mash by omitting the required 
amount of animal protein, egg laying 
stops, and they are unable to pay 





for what they eat, and profits fail 
to materialize. 

There is another reason for keep- 
ing up full feeding in summer, and 
that is the effect it has on the hen 
later in the season or the following 
winter, if the birds are to be carried 
over. Birds that cease to lay in sum- 
mer can seldom, if ever, be brought 
back to profitable production later 
cn. A vacation from egg laying does 
not seem to benefit the hen. Keep 
the feed up to maximum at all times. 
If a hen refuses to perform under 
such a program, get rid of her. 
Drones do not belong in the laying 
flock. 

Many poultrymen tempt the hens 
to eat a little more when their appe- 
tites wane in hot weather, by mixing 
with the regular dry mash enough 
water to give it a crumbly consist- 
ency; to use skim-milk for this pur- 
pose instead of water is still better. 
Three to five pounds of dry mash 
thus mixed is about the right amount 
for one hundred hens. Feed it in 
troughs at noon or after grain has 
been fed in the evening. 


Cannibalism in Chicks 


Cannibalism among baby chicks is 
eften responsible for heavy losses, 
and once it has started it is not eas- 
ily overcome. In some cases, it re- 
sults from lack of enough protein in 
the ration, but this is by no means 


the only cause of the habit. It is 
probably more often due to over- 
crowding of brooder houses. Some 


years ago, many poultrymen allowed 
only one square foot of floor space 
for each four chicks, but the rule at 
present is about one-half square foot 
per chick. Then, too, there is a limit 
to the number of chicks one can suc- 
cessfully brood in one house. 

Units of from 400 to 500 chicks per 
house or less usually bring better 
results than larger units, even tho 
ample room is allowed each bird. 
Feeding part mash and part whole 
grain is liked by most producers, 
because that tends to keep the chicks 
busier thruout the day. An idle chick 
is apt to acquire bad habits, and one 
of these is cannibalism. Allowing the 
brooder house to be overheated as 
the chicks get older tends to make 
them restless and may start toe 
picking. 

When toe picking has started, the 
attacked birds should be moved to a 
place by themselves. Sometimes this 
habit can be arrested by treating 
their feet with a salve composed of 
two ounces of pine tar, one ounce of 
powdered bitter aloes and enough 
tincture of iodine to make a salve 
of the proper consistency for appli- 
cation. By rubbing the salve on the 
affected parts, the toe picking habit 
may sometimes be broken up. 


A Sun Porch 


A sun porch attached to the brood- 
er house is a most valuable improve- 
ment to have. For the little chicks 
to have a clean place, one absolutely 
free from disease germs and para- 
sites, where they can roam during 
fair weather as soon as they are able 
to be away from artificial heat, is 
invaluable. They may occupy the 
brooder house until the cockerels 
are sold as broilers, after which the 
pullets can be transferred to summer 
shelter on the range, away from con- 
taminated ground. Of course, these 
sun porches must be thoroly cleaned 


once every year. That is, six or 
eight inches of the dirt should be 
removed from the floor after the 


pullets are taken to the range, and 
fresh sand or gravel added, ready for 
the next year’s chicks. When such 
precautions are taken and _ fresh, 
clean range is supplied each year, 
loss from disease and parasites will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Sun parlors may be built the same 
size as the brooder house, surround- 
ed by wire netting high enough so 
the birds will not fly out. This adds 
expense, but it contributes greatly 
to the health of the young birds, and 
the extra sunshine which they get 
while exercising in these parlors pro- 
motes rapid growth. 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


FAMOUS 
FOR 


. GENUINE 
QUALITY 


AST-GROWING, quick maturing 

chicks . . . true to breed type 
and color . . . which develop into « 
flock of full standard weight egz- 
layers . . . that’s what thousands of 
customers depend upon from Iowa 
Master Breeders. That is why they buy 
from us year after year, and report 
astonishing success and profits. 

We took both the Iowa and Ne- 
braska State Shows, Hatchery Class, by 
storm .. . winning 17 Firsts, 4 Sec- 
onds, 1 Third, One Special Award and 
One Special Prize. Not an entry failed 
to be placed under the ribbons. 

Right now . . . drive to your 
nearest Iowa Master Breeders commu- 
nity location and place your order. Or, 
write for FREE 1934 catalog and low- 
est prices. $6.30 up. 

Code Compliance No, 4803 


IOWA 
MASTER BREEDERS 
INC. 


Cc. Edwin Holmes, Pres, 
“If It’s for Poultry . . . We Have It.” 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


COMMUNITY LOCATIONS — Iowa: 
Rapids, Onawa, Carroll, Denison, Sioux City, 
Ida Grove, Mapleton, Missouri Valley. South 
Dakota: Sioux Falls, Yankton, Watertown, 
Aberdeen, Huron. Nebraska: South Omaha, 
Grand Island, North Platte, Kearney. 














AS WELL AS 
iN THE DRIN 


TO GUARD against Digestive Disorders and UA 
Simple Diarrheas, the preventive in the 
drink should do more than merely disin- 
fect the water. Germozone carries on and 
destroys molds and disease germs with 
which it comes in contact in the crop. It 
is also a remedy. Astringent, yet soothing, 
it is the treatment which has given best 
results to many thousands of successful 
Oultry raisers for 35 years. For grown 
‘Owls as well. See 64-page Lee-Way 
textbook on poultry diseases. 
12-02. bottle, 75c; 32-oz., $1.50. Atyour 
Lee dealer ; or from factory, postpaid. If 


ou have never used Germozone, 
tial Bottle mailed for toc. 


GEO. H.LEEC 
570 Lee Building Omaha, 


[EBS Fine 
PURE BRED 


All chicks from our purebred 
Super Culled flocks of the very 
finest blood lines. They are bred to 
grow larger, mature quicker, lay 
better, and meet every requirement 
of those raising poultry for profit. 4 - 
We have only one grade, The Best. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. CATALOG FREE. 
ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


AWBAVALELED 
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=— ns foo 500 1000 
ite, rown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas ..- $6-75 $32.50 $64.00 
Pet Pe Rsaae) 

.C. Reds, Wh. Wyan 
Buff Orpingtons. “3 - eee 6-90 33-00 65.00 
bt € Re i 

: ons, 8. 

Wyands RC, Reds} 7-45 36.00 70-00 
H. Assorted for Broilers 6-55 32.25 63-50 
Mixed for Layers...... 6-30 31-50 63-00 


- Sject to change without notic: 081 
SIEB’S HATCHERY sox 126"cincoun, 1. 








& 3. 100 live deli guaran’ 
U. S.! Vigorous, healthy chicks from free 

flocks that are stronger, healthier, they are on 

almost the your sround--have extra months of Pope 


range 
esh aif, 


" y test 
green feed. Mo. Board Accredited, B. W. D. B tested by t 
approved by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture--the Stained Antigen meld 
Whole Blood Test! $1 per 100 books order. Prompt courteous ters 
fice. C. O. D. shipments. Write for catalog wi it's re 
CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM , Box 152 Montrose, Me 
Compliance Number 1050 


free 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead classified ads put you 12 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of infection in the drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous sup- 
ply of pure water. Drinking vessels 
harbor #erms and ordinary drinking 
water often becomes infected with dis- 
germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t 


ease 





wait until you lose half your chicks. | 
Use preventive methods. Give Walko 
Tablets in all drinking water from the 
time the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 

In Raising Baby Chicks 
‘‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I | 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 10, Waterloo, 
lowa, for their Walko Tablets for use 
in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50¢ packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one 


or had one sick after using the Tab- 
lets and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.’’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
ean see for yourself what a wonder- 


working remedy it is when used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend on 


Walko Tablets year after year in rais- 
ing their little chicks. Send 50e (or 


$1.00 for a package of Walko Tablets 


—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money 


promptly if you don’t find it the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the old- 
est and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back: of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 10 
Waterloo, Iowa 
For Sale by all Leading Druggists 
and Poultry Supply Dealers. 


CHICKS 


From Prof. King 
WILL SURPRISE 
and Please You 
BLOODTESTED *, "2, Sing, a" 
Noted for their quality and livability 
STANDARD + nage 


Real money-makers for se who want to get 
ON THESE 











eg 





re eggs. POSTAGE " AID 
P R ICES 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
wh e Minorcas : $6.90 
hite ( tocks > = 
get — 1, » iff Rock $s r 50 
Wh. Wyandottes, Wh suff Orpingtons. ‘7 60 
Brahmas i Ph ee aes . 8.80 
White Jersey Giants..........--.... 44 
OR ate So ORE Re a ME 50 


Write for ‘Prices | on . Grade AA and AAA 


Pekin and Rouen Ducklings, $14.00 to $16.00 
per hundred Bronze Poults, $30.00. Code 
Compliance Certificate No. 3657. 


STARTED CHICKS 2;;*-44,"¢t 


lets and Cockerels. Mammoth Brooding Plant 
Our Started Chicks will save you_trouble and 
expense Quality Guaranteed FREE Circu- 
lar. Write. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 1 Iowa City, Iowa 


SAVE BABY CHICK§ 


LICE ond MITES 


El Vampiro is a reliable 
Non- Poisonous Powder. 














WALLACES'’ 


Outlook for Poultry 


There are some factors indicating 
that the poultry industry may fare 
better this summer than has been 
the case during the past two seasons. 
Egg prices have been in the habit of 


falling off considerably during the 
early summer months. This price 
decline has commonly been consid- 


ered to be due to heavy supplies of 
storage eggs at that time. On March 
24 of this year, records show that in 
twenty-six cities, 478,000 cases of 
eggs were in storage, as compared 
with 688,000 cases on the correspond- 
ing date of 1933. This decline in 
storage supplies of 30 per cent, to 
gether with the fact that the egg 
storage movement this year has been 
slower than the past five-year aver- 
age, is the encouraging factor for 
somewhat better egg prices this sum- 
mer than last vear. 

Of course, feed prices are higher 
this year than last, yet it is thought 
that good egg laying flocks will be 
somewhat more profitable this sum- 
mer than a vear ago. It seems that 
last fall many pullet flocks were 
below normal in development and 
vigor, and that resulted in more hens 
being culled out of these flocks last 
winter, which, in turn, reduced total 
egg production to some extent. 

The chick hatcheries code is also 
supposed to benefit the poultry in- 
dustry, in that it will tend to limit 
production of chicks and raise the 
general average in quality, owing to 
the fact that no chicks will be 
hatched from eggs weighing less than 
23 ounces per dozen. In the past, a 
lot of so-called low priced chicks have 
been hatched from eggs of any size 


that happened to be available, and, 
as a result, a lot of inferior stock 
was produced. Then, too, this year 


truthful advertising is being en- 
forced so that buyers will know what 
they are securing. On the whole, 
tho the average chick will cost more 
money than last year, fewer chicks 
will be sold this year and the quality 
will be better. This should prove a 
distinct advantage to the industry 
during 1934. 


Large March Poultry Sales 

Iowa farm poultrymen realize that 
one poor laying hen in the roaster is 
worth several in the chicken yard. 
So this spring farm poultrymen have 
been giving an unusual number of 
poor producers a ride to market, ac- 
cording to reports received from 
twelve large buying stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the state by W. M. 
Vernon, poultry extension specialist 
at Iowa State College. 

A total of 107,011 pounds of hens 
was purchased during the third week 
in March by the twelve stations— 
65,089 pounds more than during the 
corresponding week last year. Re 
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ceipts from other classes of poultry 
increased from 19,841 pounds to 22,- 
963 pounds. 

Because of the heavy movement of 
poultry in March of this year, there 
was a slight reduction in culling dur- 
ing April, as compared with a year 
ago. This year, during the third 
week in April, the twelve plants re- 
ceived 68,950 pounds of hens—10,262 
pounds than last year. Other 
poultry marketed dropped from 18,- 
334 pounds to 10,624 pounds. 

Poultrymen have profited to the 
extent of many thousands of dollars 
by selling their poor layers at atime 
when prices of market poultry were 
good, and by reducing the feed bill. 
Farm poultrymen were urged to get 


less 


the poor layers on the market this 
spring, at meetings held in sixty-five 


counties, in February, by Mr. Vernon 


and W. R. Whitfield. Egg prices 
have not risen enough to justify 
keeping any but the good laying 
hens, they assert. 


Confined Hens Lay Well 

Hens kept in confinement and 
properly fed will lay as many eggs 
and tend to lay larger eggs than 
birds of the same age on limited 
range, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These con- 
clusions are the outcome of experi- 
ments conducted since 1928 at the 
animal husbandry experiment farm, 
at Beltsville, Md. 

Birds kept under confinement in 
these experiments were fed codliver 
oil along with other feed and had 
aecess to sunshine thru open win- 
dows in the laying house, thereby 
preventing possible adverse effects 
from vitamin deficiency. These hens 
had a tendency to lay a larger num- 
ber of eggs during the winter in- 
stead of in the spring, as was the 
case with the hens on range. Elec- 
tric lights were used in both pens 
from five o’clock in the morning un- 
til daylight each day from September 
15 until April 15. The experiment 
also showed that neither fertility 
nor hatchability of the eggs was af- 
fected by the confinement of the 
hens, nor was there any noteworthy 
difference in mortality of the birds. 








@ FARROW Os | 


FOR SUCCESS 





MAY and JUNE are ideal months to raise 
FARROW CHIX Hatched from  pure-bred, 
healthy, closely culled flocks on free range 
19th season. Order now at these low prices 
100 %_ alive delivery. prepaid 

QUALITY MATINGS 100 500 
BARRED, WHITE, 
subs, Witte wine 

te N- -~— a — 
DoTTES, BUFF oRP- ($6.45 $31.50 
INGTONS, BLACK 
MINORCAS 
WHITE OR BROWN S6.* 
LEGHORNS,ANCO | $6.30 $31.50 


Special Matings 2c 
Matings Famou 
Leghorns 4c 3 
ngs Make the start J 
from this ad, or write for free catalog 
per chick when ordering less than 100 
FARROW CHICKERIES 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


chiel higher than Quality 
Matings White 


DEPT. 40 

























and inspected These 
prove the most profitable 
big money on their 
prices. 
raise the chicks. 


White, Buff, Brown 
horns; Barred, White, 
Rocks; White 


Buff Orpingtons, S. € 
White Minorcas, 
Mixed. 

Above prices F. O. B. 


Heavy 








We sell you chicks that are true to breed, color, 
and from high egg producing stock, 
strong, 
to buy. 
orders this ye 
This saving will go a long w ay toward buying the feed to 
Thousands of 3 Q Pet daily. 


fhite, Dawe 85) PRICES GOOD UNTIL 
ba cigs eo 
5. C. Reds 


100¢ 
order and balance C. O. D. 


WEST LIBERTY CHIC KERIES, Dept. | 102, West Liberty, lowa 


size 
All flocks culled 
fellows live and grow and 
Thousands of farmers will save 
ear by taking advantage of our 






husky 


30 


MAY 25TH 
a When Desired 


t a arrival guaranteed. $1.00 per 100 books 


if desired. 


WILL PRODUCE 
ZIEMER’S S HARDY QUALITY C HIC KS" PROFITS FOR YOU 
From Selected, Heavy Producing Parent Stock 34 Years with Pure Bred Poultry, winning 10,000 
prizes Guat anteed live delivery Code N 294 500 
S. C. White, Brown and He Leghorns, An 1as sig hee Type ° $6.50 $32.00 
Barred nd Wh ite Rocks, S Reds, W > Wyandotte suff Orpingtons 6.50 32.00 
Assorted ‘igh , avy, Big Str urdy C $6 30 per 100 Whit Buff and Black Minorcas, White 





: 
Orpington t White Gi 


Br Wr 
A. A. ZIEMER'S. ‘HATCHERY, Box. os “AUSTIN, MINNESOTA. 


10 Miles North of lowa State Line 











Hatcheries endorse it. 6 d | 
Easy to apply. Sure in 
results, 


Avcaire, 
Woopwarp 4(a 


PEORIA ILL. 


at Dealer 





Please mention this paper when. writing. | 


Hawkeye Chickeries, Ine. 





QUALITY CHICKS ¢% 


SAVE! NO MONEY DOWN 
apr eae 2 SENT €. 0. D. PREPAID 
rece r | Business solicited on fair dealings and hon- 
Barred, White, Buff | est values. Good pure-bred fluffy chicks that 
Rocks. ;: f will make money. 100 per cent alive arrival 
o- White Wyandottes. | guaranteed. Send us your order direct from 
Buff Orpingtons. | this ad and pay the postman on arrival. (Code 
s00—$21.4 50 \S. C. Reds. Comp. Cert. 236.) 


Box 567, Davenport, Iowa 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| more 
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IRVING LEE BUSH 


POULTRYMAN 


Low-Priced 


BUSH CHICKS 
Bred for LARGE Eccs 


and Profits 





Develop Into a Good 
Laying Flock 


Millions of Bush Chicks have been 
than 40,000 customers in 40 
developed from flocks which nase 
glorious Ozark climat ull of sunshine and 
fitamin D. Chicks that. should lay more eggs and 
pay you more profits e kind and quality of 
Big Type White Leghorns that Iowa, Nebraska and 
Dakota farmers prefer and everyone can afford. 


bought by 
states. Chicks 
lived in this 





| ORDER DIRECT AT THESE LOW 
PRICES 
You'll want to get your chicks started now, 
Don't delay Simply send the order blank below. 
No money We ship C. O. D Immediate ship- 
ments 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 
GRADE A 100 CHICKS 
Bush Whit Buff Brown, Leghorns; Anconas, 
<r e ee 1 tarred. White. Buff Rocks: 
White, Silve i Wyandotte 
wa suff Orpingt n 
R White White, Buff, 6 30 
Biack Minorca Assorted PY 8 
Light Brahma 








$6.45 


ite Langshans 


GETS 1072 EGGS 



















have been getting Bush 
and have always found them 
derft Ful le r One Towa 1 
t nk we w manufa 
in many market I 
baby cl cks of you and i t 
chicks I am expe g 500 today We 
coaeeed th m ‘tr m you and I am all ready for them 
Am sending v of tl ges w gathered 
from the 140 pullet s February I got 1,072 
egg I recc Wiite Leghorns for the 
laying kind ar ) ~ ) hem writ Mrs. 
Ww M Lipr Valley uneti n lowa Ww y A 
Marshall writes, ‘‘Send 100 AAA White "Wyand tes 
March 11, also cat alog Have b« wrt Bush Chic 
for past 10 years Writes D Gov : Saaee 
Indian School ‘Please ship Fe wk 3 26, 2,000 
Grade A English Type White Leghorns, Carl 


H. Skinner, 


GRADE AAA 100 CHICKS 


Bush’s Big Type White, Buff, $7 95 
. 


Superintendent.’ 


Brown Leghorns 

Anconas 

S. c._R. I. Reds, 

Barred Rocks , ‘ : $8.45 
R. C. Reds White Pw Rocks ss 8. L. Wy- 
andottes; White, Buff Orpingtons 

Whites; White, Buff, Black Minorcas $8.95 


Light Brahmas, 


$9.45 


White Langshans 

Jers lack, 

White Giants $9.95 
Assorted . $6. 30 


SAVE! Mail Dirdes NOW! 














I I 
i BUSH HATCHERY |; 
| “Home of Mother Bush Chicks" | 
I Dept. 444 CLINTON, MO. | 
Date you want your chicks here 
I wae I 
ham ; 
Se 
Breed No. chicks ar i grade 
] Price 2nd Che J 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 


touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 
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CHOPPED HAY 


WORTH MORE 
cosTs Less! 














CHOPPED Hay can be put up cheaper, 
easier and quicker than whole hay. Using the 
Papec System, two men handle hay faster than 4 
men using a harpoon fork, and no one works in 
the hot, dusty mow. The chopped hay is blown 
into the mow, takes half the usual space, keeps 
perfectly, is much easier to feed out. Often steps 
up milk production; makes beef and mutton gains 
cheaper. Eliminates feeding waste. 

A Papec Hay Chopper, without any change, is 
also the best silo filler obtainable. Shreds fodder 
and cuts straw. Fill out the coupon or send postal 
for booklet describing all advantages and savings 
from chopped hay. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS WHY 


Papec Machine Co., 485 8. MainSt.,Shorteville, N.Y 


Send free copy “of **A Better Way To Ft Up 
Hay’’ describing thePapec System and Papec 
Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers. 


APEC 


HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 





Name 








Post Office 











Until You Get Jamesway 
Prices on Equipment 


BECAUSE it doesn't cost you any more 
to get the best. Jamesway Equipment 
installed 25 years ago is still giving good 
service and | it will last many years 
more. That's the kind to get. 
FREE FLOOR PLANS— 
make use of Jamesway’s long 
experience in planning farm 
buildings. Thousands take ad- 
vantage of this service every 
year. Saves a lot of money on 
the cost of any remodeling or 
building and avoids mistakes. 
. = JAMESWAYnowoffersa bet- 
ENSILA OE ter silo—the Ensilage Keeper 
’ D — 21 new features never be- 

fore offered—new door —new 


as Us ladder—new roof—new last- 
L ing qualities — keeps ensilage 
=aass TH BETTER. 


WRITE nearest office for de- 
ecriptive literature and prices. 














Amazing Discovery 
Cuts Feed Costs 


Hog feeders see new chance 

for profits— 

A new mineral and protein balancer for hog 
rations which costs the farmer less than $3 
a hundred has been perfected by Sargent & 
Co. of Des Moines. 

One pound takes the place of ten times that 
much corn, and supplies hogs with all the pro- 
tein and all the mineral they need for faster 
maturity. News of it has traveled fast. Over 
10,000 bags -have been fed this spring by Iowa 
farmers, and one feeder has been telling an- 
other until-the whole state is talking about it. 
It saves money. It saves costly minerals. It 
puts hogs in wonderful shape. The new product 
is called Sargent 


Mineral Meat Meal 


and feeders can get a free pamphlet about it 
from their local dealer or by writing Sargent 
& Co., 411 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines. The 
circular is called ‘“‘A New Deal in Hog Feed- 
ing.” Write for a free copy today. 


3 Doses of Foley’s 
Loosens Cough 


HONEY 
STOPPED SON'S Secthns Thvent _ Loosen the 
CoucH egm 

“Tried many| Foroldoryoung—duringday 
cough remedies,| Or night—you can safely rely 
no results— but} ©n Foley's Honeyand Tar for 
Foley’s Honey &| @uickest results. Coughs due 
zat, fixed him] to colds may get serious fast, 

A. Girard,| don't delay. Get genuine 
Srerling Jet. 








FOLEY 'S today—refuse sub- 
Sold everyw 








stitutes, 


S CASTRATION 


Safe, tary, Gi. ul: 
aT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
QITTLE GIANT for lambs, 14° 
eh me no hese he bulls, 1 
Opepe tes 
tiship 


A. B. LOUD & CO. 535 W. Lake St. Chicago, Hl 
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Fresh from the Country 











IOWA 
Central—Greene County, April 
has been very dusty and windy, 
need a good rain. Farimers are 
Cattle have been taken to pasture 
this year, as feed is short. Young pigs, 
calves, colts and lambs are doing well, 
but need more warm sunshine. Wheat 
and rye are showing yellow, as it is too 

cold and dry.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Northern—Floyd County, May 1—Ther- 


30—It 
and we 
plowing. 
earlier 


mometer has climbed to 55, the wind is 
still blowing and the ground is very dry. 
Lambs are beginning to arrive, tho some 
had a few in March. Tested corn shows 
good germination. Not much garden put 
in yet, as the past week brought freez- 


isn’t growing 
butterfat brought 24 
Noble. 


County, 


ing temperatures. Grass 
very much, April 
cents.—Mrs. M. H. 


Northeastern—Bremer April 27 


—Cold and dry. Oats are coming up. 
Meadows and pastures are late. Usually 
pastures along creeks and in timber have 
enough grass to turn onto at this time 
Farmers are busy hauling fertilizer and 
preparing corn ground, Several planted 
potatoes this week.—J. ‘Diedrich. 


Eastern—Clinton County, April 28—The 


drouth continues to be serious; no mois- 
ture even in the subsoil Weather cool, 
with hard freezing every night. Some are 
ready to plant corn. Soil is working up 
well. Pastures are at a standstill. New 
seeding looks doubtful, except alfalfa. 
Very few cattle have been turned out 
yet. Hard frosts and dry weather have 
made fruit prospects poor. Cream and 
egg prices holding up fairly well.—Fred 


Schepers. 

North-Central—Wright County, April 28 
—we need rain real badly. Oats are start- 
ing to come up; they will be thin unless 
it rains soon. Pastures are green, but not 
growing much; it is too cold. Ice one- 


fourth inch thick on April 25, but it is 
warm and windy today. Spring plowing 
nearly all done. It has been a good 


spring to keep work caught up. Farmers 
are all anxious to get their corn and hog 
*hecks, Lots of dust storms.—Casper 
Holm. 

Western—Ida County, April 30—Dusty, 
windy weather continues in this section. 
No rain since April 1. Oat fields showing 
green. Plowing practically finished. Ap- 
ple, cherry and plum trees in bloom. 
Baby chicks are doing well.—Christina 
Preston. 

Central—Webster 
and windy every 
Have had no rain since the 
March. A few fields of early sown oats 
are up now. The later sown are slow and 
will be spotty, due to dry, cold weather. 
Pastures have sprouted and look green, 
but there is nothing for stock to eat yet. 
Very uneven luck reported with little pigs 
so far. Corn 33 cents, oats 22 cents, eggs 
12 cents, butterfat 21 cents. A good, soak- 
ing rain is badly needed.—Oscar Peterson, 

North-Central—Hancock County, April 
30—Only about two inches of moisture so 
far this year. A good part of this ran off, 
as the ground was frozen then. So we 
have dust storms about five days a week, 
alternately from the southwest and the 
northwest. Small grain seeding finished 
ten days ago. About one-half of a stand 
is coming up; the rest will not come until 
it rains. Some wells are going dry. First 
planting of beets, potatoes and onions 
made last week. These crops will be 
greatly increased over last year. A good 
crop of spring pigs and lambs. Shortage 
of hay and straw, and no grass until we 
get rain. Everybody listens eagerly to 
any candidate with a cure-all remedy, 
when what we need is a reduction of in- 
terest rates and taxes, not more, as per 
sales taxes, etc.—H. M. Madson. 

Southeastern—Wayne County, 
The weather is dry, windy 
cool lately, but it is warming up. Every 
one wants rain. Farm work well along. 
Quite a little corn planted. Quite a lot 
of political candidates this year; may the 
best men win. Cream 21 cents, eggs 13 
cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, 


1—Dry 
cold nights. 
latter part of 


County, May 


day, with 


May 1— 
and has been 


April 28— 


Weather is cold. Hard dust storms, Noth- 
ing growing. Much small grain, mostly in. 


A heavy rain some three weeks ago. Soil 
in good condition. Not many cattle on 
feed. Lots of corn sealed. Top eggs 15 
cents, hogs $3.40.—E. A. MeMillin 
Central—Story County, April 30—Very 
dry, with many dust storms. No good 
rain this winter or spring. Pastures very 
slow in coming: covered with dust. Stock 
looking very good. Many young calves, 
colts and pigs. More pork than usual be- 
ing eaten on the farms. Scarcely any 
help being hired for lack of 
present Sarly potatoes 


moneyv— 
and future, E have 
been in the process of planting for about 
a month; now all in. Probably rains will 
be copious when they do begin. Early 
gardens all in and many are up. Corn 31 
to 33 cents, oats 21 cents, hogs $3.25, 
eggs 12 to 14 cents, cream 21 to 24 cents,— 
Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern — Vermilion County, May 1— 
Some corn planted; almost everybody is 
ready to plant — waiting for warmer 


weather. Oats and grass need rain. Wheat 
looks good; spring wheat not so good. A 
few good fields of clover and some poor 


ones, Lots of tractors used this year. 
Quite a lot of new machinery sold this 
spring. Livestock doing well. Some cat- 
tle on feed. Hogs mostly gone.—Elmer 
Varner. 
NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall, Merrick and Hamilton 
Counties, April 29—We have had much 
cold, windy, dusty weather, which has 
damaged the winter wheat some, Spring 


wheat, 
and are 


barley, spring rye 
looking good. 


and oats are up 
Pastures are com- 


ing along slowly. Some plowing for corn 
being done; also some beet fields are be- 
ing prepared for planting. Quite a few 
chicks and pigs being raised. Consider- 
able livestock being sold by the commis- 
sion firms. All livestock in good condi- 
tion. Farm work well advanced. Rain is 


needed very crops.—George E. 


Martin. 


badly for 


Southeastern—Lancaster County, April 
380—We had rain on April 1, and not any 
since. Very dry and pastures are burning 


up. Dust storms have been very common. 


Wheat beginning to show the effects of 
drouth. Oats very short. Most of the corn 
ground is ready, and planting will soon 


start, as the walnut trees are beginning 


to show leaves. Alfalfa looks good.— 
E. J. Cheney. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 1 
—We are having one of the driest springs 
I have known in the fifty-eight years I 
have lived in the state. Pastures and 
meadows are at a standstill. About one- 
third of the oats has not come up yet, 


and they were drilled in April—mostly in 
March. Oats on disked ground have come 
on just a little better than on ground 
that was plowed and harrowed at once 
and drilled, Potatoes and all garden vege- 
tables are still in the ground—mostly not 
sprouted. Feed of all kinds getting very 
and farmers are wondering what 
they are going to do.—Charles M. Turner. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Andrew 
—April was a cold, dry month, 
frosts and freezes. Fruit, garden truck 
and oats badly nipped. Pastures are very 
short and wheat needs rain, Corn plant- 


scarce, 


County, May 1 
with many 


ing in full swing, with the ground very 
dry, but mostly in good shape, and if it 
rains soon the corn will come right up. 
No money has come into Andrew county 
yet for the corn-hog men, but we are 
expecting it soon and need it badly to 
make ends meet. Hog prices are too low; 
something must be done soon. Cream 21 
cents, hens 10 cents, eggs 11 cents, hogs 


$2.60 to 
Griggs. 


$3.50, 18 cents.—J. W. 


springs 


KANSAS 
East-Central — Franklin County, April 
26—A quarter of an inch of rain fell here 
this morning. We are badly in need of 
more. Corn planting is well under way; 
some are done. One man has twenty-five 
acres up; it is turning yellow and stand- 


ing still. There will be no tame hay if 
it does not rain soon—nor much of any- 
thing else. Gardens look good. I have 


peas ready to bloom. The morning of the 
25th, everything was white with frost— 


cold enough for November; 35 above this 
morning.—F. D. Everingham. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eastern—Brookings County, May 1— 
Still extremely dry, altho the southern 
part of the county had a half inch of 


Most pastures practi- 
cally bare, and all grass at a standstill. 
Most stock is in very poor shape, with 
some losses. No feed left to speak of any- 
where. Trucked in hay comes up to 150 
miles and is $15 per ton. Corn 1 cent a 
pound, oats 35 cents, barley 55 cents, but- 
terfat 28 cents, eggs 13 cents in trade. 
Early planted (April 10) grain is up, un- 
evenly, but these winds will cut it off. 
Some grain not sown yet—waiting for 
rain. Some plowing for corn; ground is 
hard and dry.—F. C. E. 


OHIO 


Brown 


rain last evening. 


Southwestern— County, April 30 


—A temperature of 22 above, April 27, 
breaks all records for southern Ohio, All 
early settings of plants and all potatoes 
were killed Fruit is badly damaged. 
Dry weather is delaying plowing. Wheat 
and grass not growing. Farmers are in 
worse condition than ever. Hogs do not 
pay for feed. 3utterfat is selling at a 


Fertilizer higher, 
Eggs selling at 12 


producer. 
eash only. 
Kane. 


loss to the 
and sold for 
cents.—W. I. 





People acting in a group can accom- 
plish things which no individual acting 
alone could ever hope to bring about.— 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Ba 
May 12, 1934 


Grain Dealer Resolutions 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa, held in Fort Dodge, 
April 24 and 25, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

“In the event that the 125,000,000 bush- 
els of corn that has been sealed to the 
government in the state of Iowa becomes 
the property of the government, August 
1, we make the following recommenda- 
tions for its disposal: 

“1. Exchange of corn now sealed for 
corn acreage taken out of production 
1935 


“2. Renting of present storage sp: 
belonging to the borrower rather th 


paying for the same service in some ter- 


minal market. 
“3. In the event the corn must be 
moved from the farm, that it be held in 


the local elevators as 
production as possible. 

“4, In view of the fact that the gov- 
ernment is sponsoring and supporting co- 
operative endeavor in all lines of agricul- 
tural activity, and that in the marketing 
field we have farmers’ elevators scattered 
thruout the surplus grain area, that in 
many instances these same elevators be- 
long to cooperative terminal agencies, we 
feel that the government should encour- 
age, wherever possible, the use of such 
existing cooperative organizations to 
market and store the sealed corn when 
and if it becomes the property of the 


near the point of 


government, and it is found necessary to 
remove same from the farm. 

“We respectfully ask the Commacity 
Credit Corporation to allow the farmers 
the privilege of delivering government 


sealed corn to whatever handling agencies 
desired.”’ 





HELPS FARM MARKETS 
The packing industry has done more 
than furnish a cash market for livestock 
during the depression. Statistics recently 
compiled show that it has employed near- 


ly a normal number of men and women 
since 1929, and so played a big part in 


bolstering up the nation’s purchasing 
power in cities. For example, the number 
of men and women employed by Swift & 
Company over the ten years’ period end- 


ing with 1932 was 54,700. In 1932, the 
year most students believe the bottom 
of the depression was reached, the num- 


ber of employes of the company was only 
900 Had all the other industries of 
the country been able to keep as large a 


less. 


percentage of their employes at work, 
purchasing power would have been re- 
duced but little, and a much higher mar- 


ket for farm been 


provided. 


products would have 





FIRE FOR FORGE WORK 

One of the main 
forge work is a 
clinkers should be 
before the 


things necessary for 
goed fire. Ashes and 
cleaned out of the grate 
shavings are lighted, Usually 


there is some coke left over from previous 
fires, and it is worked in around the 
kindling as the blaze progresses. Keep 
the blower going gently and fill in with 
coke or new coal until the fire is about 
five or six inches deep. A little water 
should be poured on the coal so as to 
keep it moist and help it turn to coke. 
Blacksmith’s coal is far the best for forge 


work, and a bag of it will last for a long 
time. 

The part to be forged should be pla: 
in the top of the fire, as this is the 
test part. Avoid using too many shav- 
ings in starting the fire, as the large hol- 
low space left when the material burns up 
sometimes causes unignited material to 
fall in and put out the flames. 


ed 









TO STOP ROSE MILDEW 
Powdery mildew of roses can be 
trolled effectively by a sulphur dust con- 
sisting of nine parts of sulphur and one 
part of lead arsenate, according to the 
University of Minnesota. The lead ar- 
senate .controls leaf chewing insects and 
increases: the adhesive power of the sul- 
phur. Various prepared sulphur dusts 
may be purchased. 

The dust may best be applied with 4 
duster, altho it may be shaken from 4 
cheesecloth bag. Dusting should be done 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon when there is little breeze and just 
before a rain, if possible. Frequent dust- 
ings may be necessary, especially while 
the leaves are growing rapidly and when 
rains are frequent. 


con- 





Gutters, spouting and water conductors 
should be given a coat of paint on the 
inside as well as on the outside. These 
inner surfaces, like outer ones, are sub- 
ject to rust damage, and should, if con- 
ditions permit, have paint protection. 
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construction ma 4 
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CASH tor ALL 
Your Hogs 


THROUGHOUT its 67 years of 
business, Armour and Company 
has always paid cash for hogs, 
and has always stood ready to 
take a fair share of all the hogs 
offered by the farmers, even 
when this resulted in a volume 
of pork products too large to be 
sold without causing a loss on 
the stocks of meat awaiting sale. 

When supplies are in surplus, 
Armour and Company encour- 
ages greater consumption of pork 
products by more intensive sell- 
ing and by keeping the price in 
tune with consumers’ willingness 
to pay. 

Bids on fresh supplies of hogs 
are kept as near as possible in 
line with the selling price of the 
finished product. 

Business under these condi- 
tions isn’t always profitable 
either to Armour and Company 
or to the hog growers — but it 
permits the payment of cash at 
all times for all of the hogs 
purchased. 

The importance of a ready 
cash market is appreciated by 
the growers of hogs. 


_—? 


l, President 


ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


Listen to the Armour Hour every Friday 
night over 37 stations associated with the 
N.B.C., C.S.T., 7:30 P. M., or 8:30 C.D.S.T. 
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BUY DIRECT-SAVE/ 


Harness Bill’s direct prices are always evesk: 
Triple Tested Super Built highest quality har- 
hess; collars, etc. Get his new 1934 catalog, 
Act now and save most. 


see for yourself. 








A Study of the Markets 














Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pare with the average for the corresponding week 
or the ten-year period, 1924 to 1933. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers ‘and Fisher’s wholesale 
price index 
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lel el al 
Retail prices paid by farmers.. al 84/ 84) 83] 71 
Fisher’s index number ............ 84| 84) 85) 66 
Cattle-—Chicago— | | | | 
1,300-lb. fat cattle ..............000 | 73| 67) 57 
1,100-Ib. fat cattle 67) 65) 59 
Canners and cutters 56) 55!) 46 
ee ecru tanisecnnsicnaen 56| 57) 55 
Hogs—Chicago— | | | 
Heavy hogs 42) 44) 49) 45 
Light hogs ...... 1 43) 43] 48! 45 
Pigs ieee i 33! 35! 36] 41 
Sows (smooth and rough) ...... 38) 41) 44] 45 
Sheep—Chicago— | | | | 
Lambs stile vecsatensens | 72] 82] 71) 45 
Grain—Chicago— | | | | 
Corn, No mixed ... sevseceeee| O64] B63] 66) 49 
Oats, 77 7 84 60 
Ww heat, h 66) 63) T7! 61 
Wheat; No. 2 northern oe 67| 62) 75] 60 
Grain—on lowa Farms— | | | 
Corn Sen = 58/ 57! 59) 40 
Oats ae ee 69) 65) 76) 51 
Wheat, No 3 hard poenseena 67| 65) 79| 60 
Wool and Hides— | 
Quarter-blood wool 99/106! 51 


Boston ....../100 


Current Market Prices 
Hay, Grain and 


CATTLE 


heavy 


Medium and steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
vast. week gepnes 
Week before ...... 
Good— 
Last week . 
Week before 
Medium- 
eo 
Week before 


Common— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light beef steers 
down) — 

Choice and prime— 

ast we . 
Week before vile 

Medium and good— 
Last week ............ 
Week before 

Common— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Butcher cattle—Heifers 
ast week wee 
Week before 
Cows—— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
ast week 
Week before 
Canners ¢ 


Week before 
Stockers and feeders 
OY .., eee 
Week before ............ 
Cows _and heifers— 
Last week “ 
Week before 


Feeds 


(1,100 Ibs. 


| | | 5 
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2/8 3 
8 a 5 
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| | 

7.92) 8.32) 7.82 
7.18) 7.70) 7.35 
7.25] 7.8 7.00 
6.50) 7.12!) 6.62 
6.50 6.88) 5.88 
5.65, 6.25) 5.58 
4.92) 5.25 62 
4.50) 5.00 4 

7.50) 7.75) 7.50 
7.12) 7.38) 7.22 


AD 
Bo 


5.25 2 

4.50) 5.00) 4.42 
4.62) 5.00) 4.70 
4.62) 4.92) 4.58 
3.55 8.88) 3.42 
3.45 $80 3.38 
| 2.92] 3.42| 2.75 
2.82] 3.38; 2.62 
2.25) 2.50| 2.35 
2.15} 2.42] 2.12 
4.50 4.75 4.50 
4.50) 4.75) 4.25 


eoesee] 3.00] 3.38] 3.30 
8.00) 3.38] 3.00 


HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week e 3.02) 3.60) 3.30 
Week before seemed 3.28) 3.75) 3.38 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
III ah iniicanccuciuaslphenen 3.22!) 3.75) 3.40 
Week before ...........:.0.. 3.40) 3.85) 3.45 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
Last week ...... inne 3.12} 3.72) 3.32 
Week before ie 3.30) 3.82 
Light lights (130-1¢ 50 Ibs. ) 
ast week ...... 2.80! 3.48| 2.95 
Week before 2.95| 3.60) 3.02 
ones and heavy packing sows 
50 Ibs. up)— 
“Last ee er 2.65! 2.98! 2.70 
Week before ‘ 2.82} 3.10} 2.80 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) — | 
oe" "ES air .| 2.62] 2.50 
Weel Below ............scccosehs<- 2.82) 2.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (90 Ibs, down), com- | | | 
mon to prime— } 
sast week 7.45) 7.25] 7.86 


Week before . 
Spring lambs, 
choice— 


medium to 


of Livestock, 





Light cow hides—-Chicago - 88; 89) S81! 65 
Mill-F eeds— | 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee ....) 76) 77) 81| 53 
Linseed meal oitws aukee ; 72| 74| 74| 62 
Bran—Kansas = ? ; 68| 71) 92] 54 
Shorts—Kansas City Sedésiaes 70! 65) 82! 63 
Hay— | 
No. 1 timothy wel 84!) 80) 59 
No. 1 alfalfa Kansas City .... 65! 66) 61) 52 
Other Farm Products— | | 
Butter—-Chicago wisansaunve 70! 64) 61!) 62 
Red clover seed—Chicago ..... 58) 57! 61) 45 
Timothy seed——Chicago - .---/114/119)1388) 45 
Cotton—New York ............ 65| 68! 75) 49 
Eggs——Chicago i coves) G1} 73) 75} SO 
Fat_ hens—Chicago ' 2 68! 61) 66) 51 
Provisions—Chicago | ee 
Lard : we 56| 57) 60) 53 
Ham suctbehonttcendieus ae 63| 63! 64!) 54 
Bacon : 59! 59! 5S! 42 
in Futures—Chicago— | 
orn 
BRIE sskcknnsouatentchacseiuandeanasnn 59! 59) 66! 46 
July 58| 57) 62! 4€ 
Oats 
HAP on cccesensvesrccncvscgecesensencs } 68! 65| 78} 57 
UNIT cave egy cnsonmeianebaammeniaaiales | 69! 66) SO! 57 
Wheat- | 
BENG Sacicésnennedsanennameanenenaiinnh 68| 65) 74) 60 
REE ‘eccapencevcencvercesudasenaueaueed 70! 67| T7| 64 
Lard 
May ered 55 6; 61! 52 
July ha siaampatiies 4 53] 53 58! 51 
Industrial Products— | _| 
Coke—Connellsville 42/141/125! 64 
Pig iron Birmingham = 84!) 84) 8&3!) 68 
Copper——New York a 70! 7 61) 52 
Crude petroleam—New York 85| 85! 83| 51 
Crude rubber ie nie 61| 61} 50) 20 
Cement = 99| O91 
Financiai— 
Interest, 30 to 90 
New York 21| 26 
Industrial stocks 84! 61 
Railroad stocks 55| 39 
Public utility stocks 58! 61 


Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 
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Chicago Produce— | | : 
Butter, creamery extras | 23 % | .22 
Eggs, fresh firsts 16% 
Ducks 3 .16 
Fat hens 14% 
Broilers 18 
Geese eeses OS .08 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston 35 35 
sight cow hides—Chicago 1 11 
Lard—Chicago “ tegen 77%! 5.87% 
Red ciover seed——Chicago t 11.38 
Flaxseed——Chicago 5 %| 1.87% 
Cotton—New York 115 
Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 corn—-Buenos Aires ...... | 39%] _.39% 
Lard—Liverpool ; me 5.52 
Terminal Supplies 
The following table gives the percentage of nine- 


year average, 1925 to 1933, for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, wheat and 
oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 


| 


Last week ..... 38}.....0008 | 9.62 

, i See O. Bab icnccccees 9.18 
Yearling wethers, med. to ) pete | 

Last week ... carkan 12} 6.62| 6.92 

Week before ane 6.88) 7.68) 7.25 
Ewes, good to choice— | 

ast week aiapukabneecastpens 3.62] 3.50] 3.92 

Week before 4.18) 4.62! 4.62 





Hogs quoted good to choice; 
wise stated, at 





cattle, 





unless other- 


an average from common to choice. 
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4897 So, 27th St. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Free Electricity from 














the Wind 


4 Wind-Power Light Plant will light your 
use and furnish power free, from the wind. 
> Operates like a windmill. Costs noth- 
A ing to run Trouble-free fully 
a guaranteed. Low special prices this 
“i! spring. Free literature if you will 
~~ . bof send plat of your farm buildings, 
\ power requirements and depth of 
7 ell_for water system 
Power Light Company, Box A, Newton, ltowa 
















Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
Stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 

















3 3 
3 y ~~ a 
Ele] 21/318 
Oo} Fr, Ola |e 
March 17 191) 84/132)154| 73 
March 24 191) 88)134)157| 77 
March 31 ../194! 82)136)164| 77 
>, See 197} 82/1388/154} 81 
April 14 ... ae y } 82/139/)149| 95 
BEEN TEE. sxcccnccacece : 83/142/159| 97 
April 28 snuseapen 84/144/143/] 98 
May 5 84/147|114| 97 

Pork Products 

The following table gives the percentage of the 


ten-year average, 1924 to 1938, of pork products 


stored at western marketts 


s. bellies 


al meats 
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e 
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Fl} 5 | 


February 1 
March 1 .... 
April 1 
May 





Federal Land Bank Bonds 





period: vat 
per cent, livestock 58 per 
per cent, ore 42 


age for the corresponding 
71 per cent, grain 75 


cent, lumber 43 per cent, and 





Federal land bank 4% per cent bor 
1958. but ullable in 1938, were quoted | week | 
at 100%. Four per cent bonds are quotabl 100 
7 | 
Railroad sa ggg | 
Figur show percentage f two weeks end?.g 
April’ 14. 1934, of the 1924-1933 ten-year aver | 


miscellaneous products 71 per cent. 











Quotations at Des Moines in to 
points ir lot 
Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b 


HAY 
Timothy, No. 1 | | 
Last week paisianinesengeanend .../16.50/11.00 
eae ./16.50/11.00 
Ifalfa, choice | 
ae 115.00)......... 15.00 
Week before ............ 2, ee 15.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
ew iO eee 13.00) 23.00/13.75 
WEG DOTOTO ..nccccccccccccccces 13.00'21.00/14.25 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
ast week apiheclaeterieapeesiemnnita I aRSIN cas ahigee 12.50 
Week before Setawetndewneceoqs ‘5 S| PaeeRee 13.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
i eae 10.50,19.50/11.50 
Week before 110.50/16.50\11.75 
GRAIN 
g 
; al 3 
Se 3 S é 
3 = a 
4/83] §& 
3) o | 4 8 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | | 
Last week ........ | 48%] .41%]) .37. | .35 
Week before ....| .48%/ .40%| .88%| .34% 
Corn, No, 3Y¥— _ | | | 
Last week ........ AT% 41 .38 34 
Week beige She.) fee | .37% Me | 33% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | ! 
Se” eee See Riccuakeone | .37 .83 
Week before 36% 32% 
Oats— 
Last week ...... 32 | .28%| .26 23% 
Week before ....j .30 - |........... | .24%| .22 
Barley— | | } 
Last week ........ ie } 
Week before 77%] 
Rye— | | 
Last week ........ 7%! .52 
Week before . 6% | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ....... 81% 74% 71 | .66 
Week before 77% 69 69 64 
FEEDS 
> bei 4 n 
| 4 = ry = 
| = = | = ° 
3 s o = _ 
s Z 2 a | 8 
= 3 EI Fs a 
A i] a =) 3) 
Bran 
J we 17.25/15.25/14.75/19.00 
ek’ before ef 17.25/)16,.25)15.50/19.00 
Shorts 
16.25'17.00'14.50'21.00 
16.25'16.25'14.50 21.00 
18.50 17.00 
N.7 17.00 
l 
150 
La 00 29 80 26.05 
W k t 29.00 1.2 27.05 
ae 12.00 28.00 
45.00 320.00 


17.20 
17.20 
fOo00 
50.00 


all other 


ville, Iowa. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


QUALITY 





Built to handle a heavy crop with 


either horses or tractor—an econ- 


omy on any crop, with years and 


years of service assured. The one- 


piece frame assures perfect align- 
ment, freedom from binding shafts 
and gears—pulls easily—operates 


smoothly. Driver can raise cutter- 


bar either by foot lift or hand lever. 
Many other Massey-Harris features 
that you will like. Built in 5, 6 and 


7 foot sizes. 


We also build No. 


22 frame 


22 medium 
mower in 414 and 


foot sizes. 


The 
Massey - Harris Co. 


General Offices: Racine, Wis, 
Factories: Racine. Wis., 
Batavia, N. Y. 


U 
1 co 





mplete Line 
4 Se, 
Quality 





co. 
soy ete $0 
1 rhe MS gore B . 
| pent. F Wiss riptive 
| Racine y dee + ae? 
1 pies? prerested . . > 


aaares® 





NICHOL’ S BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead 
Book Department Des Moines, lows 























CHOPS 


YOUR 





Chops, Grinds and Mixes Feed 
Twelve Months Per Year. . 
Chops hay. Fills silo. Grinds feed. 
Separates beans from chopped hay. 
Stores 100% more hay in same 
space. Saves time and labor. 
Fills Silo with finely cut silage. y 


gg 20% more silage in same 
A year round money- 
























E MACHINES IN “ONE 





| Send * ‘Chopping Hay Pays” Catalog 0 
: Send “Silo Filling’ Catalog 0 
; a es Patee MAG <ccccntimatins 
; | RE Ne Se ee ee NS 
! Postoffice _._..-.. FL Se a eee eT 





FEED MILL 
MFG. CO., 
505 West Rd. 


‘LET 








! Crown Point, Indiana. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


36—328 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 





a ETSY HGTV ay OFS _ oy 
INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, _ DAIRY CATTLE KODAK FINISHING 
Rates and Information wNerth Dakota Minnesota, Montana, Idaho. J WILL SELL AT AUCTION, MAY 29,1934, SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. | ROLL DEVEI- 
‘fiad . Yashington, Oregon farms argain prices, easy 60 purebred Jerseys, 30 mature cows, 20 one oped, eight sparklin: prints, 2 enlargements, 25c, 
ley oe ee Pg yg 4 terms. Descriptive literature, impartial advice. and two year old heifers, 10 bull calves sired by Ace Photo Service, Box 223, Minneapolis, Min- 
es A hang for one, two ‘or three insertions; 12 Mention state J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific our herd bulls whose dams averaged 960 Ibs. nesota, 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs Railway, St. Paul, Minn — ——— butter in year. George Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. TWO PROFESSIONAL. DOUBLE WEIGHT EN- 
four or more consecutive times. Send full re- FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNESOTA, NORTH HORSES nts and eight guaranteed prin ‘ 
mittance with each order. ff advertisement Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Qre- FREE STALLION? SEE YOUR LOCAL JIM mi eehoto Shop, Box 870, La Crosse, Wiest: 


nts s kk N low —_——— ———— —— 
be for $2.40 fr em — anes Sante age yey | gy ag “607. dandy harness dealer or write Horse Association, ROLLS DEV ELOPED, 8 GLOSSY LIFETIMP 


° . : : oe eel a ; > : ; 

Count each whole number, initial and sign Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. agg ol i ee, for information Studios.” Davespert, owt ..* Ay BR $ 
as a word, Count your name and address as 450 TO $2,200 BUYS A 4 40 OR 80 ACRE ~ £ : = — $$$ $$ ____—_—. —$____— 
part of the ad. Thus, © - A Wires’, is counted farm home. Clay loam soil. On road, near town, SWINE ide SPECIAL 2 - : a k 3U eng! tee SD RE- 
as three words, “226 We Ist St.” is counted modern school. Liberal terms. No trades. Write BERKSHIRE BOARS. THE IDEAL CROSS Kyi and two beautiful, Summer Gloss enlarge 
as four words, and “Des Moines, 2 oer ws for booklet and photos, Ojibwa Sales Company, for market hogs. High class young boars now ™ments Summers’ Studio, Unionville, M 
ag two. or me $5,432,000” are 3ox_5, Ojibwa, Wisconsin. offered at low prices, Rookwood Farms, Ames, ROLL D VELOP ED AND 8& GUARA 

et eigen 3 r p MENT. INFORMA- E ints, including two enlargements, 25¢ 

} o , CANADIAN LAND SETI MENT. INFORMA Towa. aa , Prints, including | nlarg LS. 

” Re pee Ore went. | ats tion and directional service free Write D. BE RESHIR E SPRING P IGS. GILTS BRED Super Snapshot Service. Winona, Minnesota. _ a 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days Gurton, Canadian National Railways, 83 East $15. August. farrow. Satisfaction guaranteed. FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 25c COIN IN 
before issue date. Fifth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota. "re "Luttrell, Paris, Missouri. _ Cluding two enlargements. Century Photo Serv- 





























f you have not advertised with us recently, IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- ice, Box 829, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 2 Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale ROL YEVELOPED AND > YTS iS 3 
own protection. One should be your banker ) 6 Ww rite John S. Sorensen, 50 South _____ MISCELLANEOUS ___ g ae SEE Fs Rta gd ji size 
gad ae = come, oe me busine: im ee. La Salle St., Chicago, I DAIRY SUPPLIES Photo Shop, Winona, Minnesota. 
o avoid delay, send letters of recommendation 7. 7 Tr Tel > ADS MBHALEA 406‘ a = 
CANADA FOR INFORMATION REGARDING DAIRY SUPPLIES, BOTTLES, CAPS, BRUSHES, EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS. TWO BEAU. 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. farm settlement opportunities in Western Canada Surge milking machines, Melotte separators, rub- tiful enlargements with each roll. 25c. Perfect 
For your convenience in figuring, the write Canadian Pacific Railway, 306 Union Station, ber parts for all milkers, Reduced prices. Breeders Film Service Cc , Wi i 
following table gives the cost of most desir- St. Paul, Minnesota Supply Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. ROLLS DE! = “ANY SIZE 2he COIN 


_ Besertennente ter ‘various insertions: 400 ACRE CATTLE OR SHEEP FARM. CITY eve ats ELECTRIC FENCING including two 5x7 enlargements ub Photo 
— limits, southern Minnesota, chea also foree ELECTRIC UNIT REDUCES FENCING COSTS Service. La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

closed farms. Write or see Weld-Dic ey Company, 80 per cent. For 110 volt alternating current FIRST FILM DEVELOPED. 8 PRINTS. 1 P\- 
Windom, Minnesota, only. Distributors wanted. One-Wire Fence Co., largement, 30c coins. Superior Photo Service, 


—— B ,_ Whitewater, Wisconsin, _S. Waterloo, Iowa. 
HELP WANTED ___FARM LIGHT PLANTS CRAWFORD'S PHOTO SERVICE, HUMBOLDT, 
er ergs FARM LIGHT PLANTS DIRECT FROM FAC- Iowa. Any film finished, 25c coin. Free en- 
— MALE ee tory. Saving of $30 to $40 per set. Five year largement_and_ coupons. 
80 ‘ en MARRIED MAN WITH SPARE TIME TO DIS- guarantee. D. Dwyer, Oelwein, Iowa 20 REPRINTS 25c. FILM DEY ELOEED . 2 
pecan WE eae nets bute free samples coffee, flavoring. food prod’ SERVICE PARTS OF DELCO PLANTS, FARM Prints ench negative, 25¢. Skrudland, 4118-F 
two Pips Maily ana Be natistied with ~ hg to $3 in batteries. Republic Electric aaa Inc., Dav- Overhill, Chicago . tins = 
an hour, Permanent. Blair, Dept. 7-FSD. Lynch- e@nport, Iowa. Established 1916 ______—s COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH FILM 
AUCTIONEERS ___ burg, Virginia. LIGHT PLANT VALVE SEATS AND GUIDE wiinished. La Crosse Film Company, La’ Crosse 
nn oa TIDACTIIDER WiNTa a SAIN installed Beanenaet. Jim Martin’s Machine isconsin 
BE AN AUCTIONEER EARN $25-$100 SHOE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMEN. . - . > 
daily. Send for large illustrated BRA ys a4 pay every day, Guaranteed quality. Low Shop, Kewanee, Illinois. _ scatter LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
how to receive Home Study Course free. Rep- *t prices. No experience necessary. Sales outfit FEED t BAGS WANTED A _“SUR-SHOT’ WORM OIL FOR SWINE. 
pert’s Auction School, Box 32, Decatur, Indiana . e. Write Consolidated Shoe System, Dept. WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON ,, Prices and _ literature free. Fairview Chemical 
AMERICAN AUCTION. COLLEGE, KANSAS ™35. Chippewa, Falls, Wisconsin. 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, Springfleld, Company, Humboldt, South Dakota. 
City. Free catalog. 555 auction Sayings $1. WANTED FARMERS, AGE 18 Té ). QUAL- Sa RSS 1 CaS MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 
= ify for ste ady Gov eeapent ieee Commence ym o- GRAVE MARKERS BUY GENUINE TEXAS MINERAL WATER 
s th \ pe tt « u p free infor- TTT LY? TOTAP . y 7 se t > 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES sation Instruction Buresu, 384, St. Louis, Mis. $12. BEAUTIFUL VICTORIA GRANITE ,_ crystals direct. Send $1 for two $1.50. pack: 
FOR SJ ORTER LT souri. ; grave markers; full size; lettered free; freight  ®8€s. e pay postage. Money-back guarantee | of should 
Ge pet. Vor cee Bee” cogs 5 WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBERING FOR Paid. _Write Granite Arts, Inc. Omaha, Nebraska, 46 St nclion, Arbee Products, Dept. 3s, — 
8 Bs 3 r') MIL. sAN?S AN Ms NOy 410 Starr, allas xas. 
Skating Rink, new electric motor on Merry Mixup. World's Fair positions Just time to qualify by HOG FEEDERS a 
Soat riding, fishing. Spend a day at Porters Lake. our new short plan Write Dept. WF, Moler, 59 5 BU “SUCCES FUL” SELF FEEDERS. OLD COINS WANTED 
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Two miles North East of Shenandoah. Tom Max-  E. Monroe St., Chicago ww were $42, now $2 ther sizes. Save_ chores UP TO $20 PAID FOR INDIAN HEAD CENTS; 
Nell, She henandoah, _ Iowa. 7 AVIATION OPPORTUNITY. GROUND TRAIN- 4nd feed. Des Moines “Incubator Co., Des Moines, half cents, $125; large copper cents, $500, etc. WIT 
— ing for limited number. Home study. Box 59, Jowa Send dime for list. Romanocoinshop, C. Spring- LIV 


~~ COMMISSION ‘HOUSES _ American Technical Institute, Des Moines, Iowa. HOSE field, Massachusetts, 
YOUR CAPONS, BROILERS AND OTHER FEMALE LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSE. SLIGHTLY © cnn PAIN INDIAN-HEAD ab Ee. wane vi S 
poultry, also dressed veal, bring more money WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAUTY CUL imperfect, 5 pairs, $1, postpaid. Satisfaction 2 7. Send _ dime for price list srover Car 
when shipped to the house favored by biggest buy A : Work Fair i = h t,  Guerant eed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, G sen, Indiana. 1S Se ee F 
ers. Highest prices paid for eggs in case or carload ‘nauie ig oar st wel ae Oe ieite D tL WE. North c arolina. ee OLD GOLD WANTED or ( 
lots. Pareel post shipments welcome. Check mailed Moler, 59 FE. Monroe Street. ¢ ‘Chicago, _ = KODAK FINISHING CASH FOR OLD GOLD TEETH, CROWNS, 
day shipment arrives. Market reports free. Karsten —— ee a . ee bridges ‘ 7 » Te 4 De ost be- 
& Sons, Dept. WF, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. ROLLS DEVELOPED--PRINTED--25c cause ftetine into Mental gold, Satisfaction pu: 
HIGHEST PRICES LIVE POUL TRY—QUALITY HELP FURNISHED AND JOBS Mail your films to the biggest and best. Rolls devel- anteed or shipment returned. Government_ license 
recognized. Coops furnished e need fancy = 3 REE. oped and 8 good prints guaranteed plus 8x10 inch Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 1500 Hen- 
Barred Rock and Colored Broilers and Fryers. FA ARM HE LP, {AL LL KINDS FURNISHED Bg ois enlargement coupon only 25c. Reprints any size 3c nepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Write us, Wholesale buyers. 1). 1. Hemman Com- one . “Carney. 82) Company, 1637 8. « Geppert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, JDW- 
pany, 127 South weer Market, Chicago. ’ a a. SC sae elry. Proper cash value paid day shipment re 
ARMOU Rk AND YOMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment chiecr- 
Fulton St., Chicago. Live and Dressed Poultry _____ FARM MACHINERY __ FILMS DEVELOPED fully returned. Information free Caen Gold 
cggs Veal. Immediate returns highest prices, 4 2 prints each negative Smelting and Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bildg., 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on dressings WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE ' re) Chicago. 
packing, shipping money operating Portable ne mill. Prices going ONLY 5c awn 
5 Tey TTR} =) " yew an sel Is Terms if sired Vv 7 9 
OUR TRADE NEEDS FANCY POULTRY, VEAL DP. New and used mil ferms if desire egatives reprinted SRSE Ss Ce eee bead 
and eggs Top market guaranteed Write for cory GP gs nn ES - teens pad hammers and an Pisecau rs’ Studio, Unio nville Mo. | HOUSE PAINT, BIG STOCK; WHITE, IVOR YX, 
quotations and free marketing booklet Cougle bn powell Pers. wyer, Of wein. °o _ TOOKT IMPORTANT NOTICE! COLORED E EN- _.cream, gray, red. Fine quality, While it 1 
Commission Company, Chicago. Established 1873 SAVE. Ale ON Ct Saat ENGINE, 4 = largement and 8 Monex Art Prints from every 85¢ pelea: > ot ge oe a! oe s 
GO B s CKING CO.. 216-222 i, vertica ictory rebuilt orn ti renewed. roll developed only 25 cents, or 8 reprints and quan ity. on overloo 1ese values. sa w 
 % eco F A thine as SKING 2 specialty Tested, repainted, guaranteed. Looks, wes rs like colored enlargement also 25 ‘cents. Comet Photo beater. Action on your pa rt will save you 
Poultry, veal, eggs and_ butter Highest prices "eW. Original price, $117.50. Yours for $63.90. Service, Box 1706, Minne: ipolis Minnesota money. Order aow. Morris Bell, 301-K Broad 
obtained. Returns mailed same day Cushman Motors, Lincoln, Nebraska. saieh ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL PAINTED Kans: Sees. Missouri. . 
WANTED—_LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY MILKING MACHINES, MILKER AND DAIRY enlargement, 25c. Prompt service, Work acava . 100, PEG CENT PURD PAINTS Hi ATF P PRI B 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid Write supplies Cream separators Lighting plants. teed. Janesville Film Service, C25, Janesville, direct from factory House paint, , $2.25 gal lor 
for informati m and tags Drake & Bonfield, 940 Lowest prices Milker Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Wisconsin Exterior, $1.6! S; —. e = 25; v arnish, EM 0, 
. a “5% 9 esots ——— — — Freight ¢ ¢ ant er 
Fulton_St.. Chicago. __ sinencta -, ROLLS DEVELOPED —- TWO BPAUTIFUL 4945-AY Piston, Chicago. 
2 oe INTER * > PORTS .E_ MILLING BUSIN double weight professional enlargements and 8 ——— , 
~ - - — + rood Gehl mill We will help Lor Terms, guaranteed never fade perfect tone prints, 25c¢ j RAZOR BLADES “SHARPENED __ a 
HAY. ALL KINDS HANDLED MARKET__ IN- P. W. Stankee, Piste butor, Wheatland, Iowa Rays Photo § . Grosse. Wisecons 7 7oR ,ES E Ss ENED 
Ne ee ate Bata vias Law mv Rays Phot La_Crosse, nsin RAZOR BLADES CAREFULLY SHARI 
Eggleston _Avenue, _Chie ago. si 3 FOR SALE 6 USED PORTABLE MILLS. 4 FOR THOSE WHO LIKE GOOD PICTURES. le each plus 5e mailing. Write for free mailing 
oat hullers; 5 corn shellers; 8 threshers; 6 large Roll developed- beautiful crystal gloss border bag. Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th, Des 


tractors, etc. Mielke, New Hampton, Iowa. __ prints 25¢e coin. Nationwide Photo Service, Box Moines, Iowa. _ Soe ae Demeter 
DOGS AND. PET STOCK UNDERBODY HAND HOISTS FOR ALL 8 3 _Paul, Minnesota REFRIGERATORS 
SPECIAL—GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD trucks. Dependable Company, Streator, Mlinois. WAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN COLORS ICELESS REFRIGERATORS. LOWERS BY 
pups. (A_ good farm dog.) Males, spayed fe- IMPROVED CROWFOOT BURRS FOR GRIND- on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c¢ each; 2 for 35c Windlass into well, cistern or special excavation. 
males, $5. (Raised from unkenneled parents, work- ers. Fred Miller, 917 Farnam, Omaha (coin). _Send negatives. Rays Photo Service, La Use _nature’s_ refrigeration system. Empire Co.. 
ing every day.) (Heeler = stock no guessing. ) = _ —— Crosse, Wisconsin. Washington, Towa 


(Year's trial, training instructions.) Rat Terrier me aa SITE a ——— 
bred for rats, Toy Terriers, Fox Terriers, Collies. LIVESTOCK DEORLE EDGED nea a RES, BS ys Me . a y 
Write dog wants—any age or breed. (10 breeds.) oe en ote Contacn Bor 1s. Minneap. OWN AN INDEPENDENT SILO—PAY AS IT 
Wanted-—Purebred pups . and _ Sider dogs at BEEF CATTLE —— olis, Bl Conealiacen <appieidricg teat llbay cots? pays you. Now is the time to buy. Reasonable 
breeds. Wanted——Purebred heeler stock (Natural GHOICE SHORTHORN BULIS OF GOOD 2 rices and special discounts for early bt Triple 
bobbed English Shepherds.) Breeding stock. None quality. Bast of beecding Bekahine tall bene FOR BETTER SNAPSHOTS—SEND TO AMERI- Sci wand stece tapecter tile ond anonens portatie 
foo, good for Sunnyside, Sunnyside Kennels, Rein- Price reasonable. Ben Studer. Wesley, = “ can eget. y ~ €, ol eee : ———. A type and price for every farm. Write for folders 
0CK, 1owa mm @ “Th *< Minnesota oll developed, printed and < enlarge- Independent Silo Co., 503 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, 
- - - ~ — == POLLED SHORTHOR NS cows is . € 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—THE and bull calves, Campbell & Weidman Denker: ments _25c — Minnesota. 
only farm dog. Best guaranteed heeler stock in ton, Towa. ; HAND — COL ORE D ENLARGEMENT WITH 
United States. Bither sex or spayed females, Year's we each roll, 5e. Colorgraph-F, Dunning Station, TOBACCO = 
trial. Training instructions. Reduced prices, 100 REGISTERED ROAN SHORTHORN  BULIS Chicago SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO. ENJOY_ KEN- 
select pups now ready. Highview Kennels, Cedar I ready for service. A. Harrington and Son, Vail TWO CRYSTAL STIPPLE ENLARGEMENTS tucky’s Pride, home manufactured chewing, 30 
Falls, Iowa. See 7 ee , ' with each roll, 25c. on 411: iole, big twists, sweet or natural, $1, 30 full size sacks 
FARM RAISED, SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND Please mention this paper when writing. Chicazc. smoking, extra mild or natural, $1. 24 full size 
pups. Starting driving cattle Males sweet plugs. $1. Satisfaction guaranteed Murray 
females, $3. Heeling parents (Trained Tobaceo ( mpany. “Murray, Kentucky. 


Guaranteed Free training instructions, CHEWING, vG OR, CIGARETTE 14- 


Isaksen, Brookings, South Dakota baceo, 5 25: 10 1.75. Pay when re 
WELL BRED PIT BULL PUPS. BEAUTIFUL US EK ! IIS ORDER Bl ANK NO W ceived. Pipe and box Se cigars free. We guarantee 
brindle. Real watch dogs. Guaranteed satisfac- you satisfaction or your money back. Farmers 
tion. O. A. Natterstad, Estherville, Towa ————— : —_——— sence Association, West Paducah, Kentucky. : 
KENTUCKY RARBIT HOUND—_MALE. TWO VERY BEST CHOICE SELECTED ue at 
“rs 0 n no > bea $10. fiftee ays natural flavored leaf chewing, 5 Tbs., $1.20; 1, 
rt al . ge. Con ees be (2 zante dt . fifteen days TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 82 20 Extra good smoking oF chewing. 5. $1, 10. 
a ee . CT 75. Postpaid. Tobace ‘arms, Sharon, : 
HIG A CL ASS a COLLTES COMPANIONS IOWA HOMESTEAD | at ostpaid. Tobacco arm Aaron 
watchdogs e ne ia ring home ie cows Tal a DL ae ae oe “ ir 
mont it, Mont lo, Tov = wieenes “ KENTUCKY'S GUARANT — RED LI 
=— — en WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 61 beak 8 x gle gmoking. | - = ken 
FARM LANDS Des Moines, Iowa. tucky Farms, Murray, “aed si ; 
THE CENTRAT, SOUTH IS A G 00D REGION GOLDL FAP FU LL FLAVORED GU ARANT! ED 
for beef and dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, horse anc =] . 7 : . » . . first class chewing, pipe or cigarette tobaccos, 5 
cae Grete Ged craitey. nies’ tor eeateenek et rentlemen: Run my ad as fONOWS.............ccccccccssecsssseessscees times in your Ibs. $1.00: ten, $1.75; scrap ‘smoking 5 Ibs. 75¢. 
early spring lambs Soils produce good feed crops zuves F's rms, Sedalia, Kentue .. eae a 
me a) oye sable prices paper. Remittance for &........ weds enclosed. “GOLDEN | HEART” TENNESSEE'S FINEST 
chew der | may ” Prime mellow _natur eaf 0 pounds. smoking < 
Markets easily reached. Good sec h > $i Rox of twists ‘armers Sales 
for producing feeders.“ Write for ‘copy of T (PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) Company, OM RR 
So vathlane which gives information » a. —— sae ae —— 
General Development, Agent, Dept. L-6, Louisville SPECIAL MAY Ww E SEND YoU 3 DO? fy 
& Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Ky plugs chewing or 3 poset mnaks smoking for r 
x SSE ar er eEr eT Ts nrc ays t ? Carlton T “co Company, Pa- 
WYOMING RANCHES FOR SALE. 1520 ACRES = Bs Prune. Carlton Tobacco Compan 
deeded land, sixty acres alfalfa, one hundred - Y “70: 
acres farm land. Lots of timber and grazing land. 15_ POUNDS SMOKING; 1 RED CHEWING, Bert 
Good buildings and fences. Abundance of water. Kentucky Burley 5; Either $1 Flavoring ert 
Price nine . 4 per acre Also four hundred Choate, B. 295, Hickman, Kentucky. 
acres, forty acres of alfalfa, sixty 
Good buildings, fences and timber VETERINARY ——— 
water. Price nine dollars per acre. Fi ‘ trees COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURELY 
highway. Mrs. Nellie B. Wollen, Carlile, (Abortion), ruinous disease, stopped quickly *' 
Wyoming. prevented no matter what anyone tells you. ea 
GET A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH a. gees So nparalieled | record. ref- 
Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never breeding corrective included — oo So. 
better to buy good land at prices that will never — - a official honors. ell wou 
be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say Ichmon¢ irginia Ont 
which tate seterenied in. Ask _ebout gretuced Ss ae SEND 2he FOR UTERINE CAPSU = 
rates. Send for information to . anston. slow breeding cows or mares. ave your 
No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Min- (Count as “part of ad) freshen on time. Use a Uterine Capsule on every 































































































nesota. 

MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP MUR- 
vey) [ane Office. (Established 1880.) Wa- 
na, Minn. 





RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 











cow or heifer at breeding time. Dr, David Roberts, 
Cattle Specialist, 123 Grand Ave. Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BABY CHICKS POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








































































































































WINDMILLS — De Pag oi saan pe __________BARRED ROCKS ie PLANT ASSORTMENT. 200 FR OsT PROOF 
(DMILLS $17.25. WRITE FOR LITERA- ... from Bagby's record layers. 1932 world cham- EGGS" DARK, ARISTOCRAT BARRED ROCKS. cabbage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 25, pepper. 
win? wand special prices. Currie Windmill Co.. pions. Immediate or future delivery, AA Grade Bred for production, size and beauty. gens 25 eggplants, cauliflower or Broccoli all $1 post- : 
. . Topeka, Kansas. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Reds, Barred, White, 13 years cords to 311. Mrs. EK. L. Ruring paid. Above plants mixed as wanted, 200, 60c; 
Dept._V WOOL a Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottos—- Gowrie , aR . 03 a a Ss 550, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Postpaid. 
6.40 per 100. AAA Grade add 2c per. chick. - =A ooo a : Leading ‘varieties. Largé ou hand = selected 
ool CUSTOM WORK. HAVE WOOL MADE Postpaid. Livability guarantee hag“ against loss FOR SALE—HEALTHY, VIGOROUS BARRED [amp moss at roots. Packed 2) ventilated card 
up into quilt size batts or blankets. Make profits first two weeks. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Rock chicks from flocks culled for ‘disease and board containers. Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
7 gelling finished goods to friends. High class, honest Farm, Box 516, Sedalia, Missouri. egg production. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg. Iowa. Ss guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, 
rk. Write today for information. _ Seifert Woolen FAST-GROW "ING, HEAVY-LAYING FRANKLIN BARRED ROCK EGGS; PEN M ATINGS: RANGE eXas. 
Mills, Dept. efferson, Wisconsin. Hatchery Money-Maker flocks give largest prot- flock; bloodtested. Discounted. Circular. Flatness 
FIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS, ROBES, COM- its. Superb chicks this year. Bloodtested for BWD Brothers, Northwood, Iowa. CERTIFIED, HAND PICKED, PLANTS — 
forter batts, knitting yarns, shirts, panis, sport 4 Antigen method. Leghorns: Grade ‘'A,’’ $6.40. BUFF ROCKS Frostproof cabbage; Wakefield, Golden Acre, 
coats, underwear, etc Direct from mill. Send for Grade “AAA,” $7.40. Heavies: Grade “A,” $6.90. RAMSEYERS BUFF koc K CHICKS BRED Succession, Dutch, Copenhagen, 500, $1; 1,000, 
rice list. Merrill Woolen Mills Company, Merrill, Grade “AAA,” $7.90. Assorted, $6.30.” Started a ceataition Gaeta hoary $1.75. Tomato: large, well rooted, Marglobe. _— 
Wisconsin. Dept. 207 chicks, slightly higher. Chicks on hand all the areed > stent me Hat ae Box eri serie timore, Bonnie, Baer, 300, 75c; 50¢ 009, 
JyANA ALL W 00L BATTS FOR COMFORT. time. Feeds, poultry supplies, lowest prices. Write oe as atcheries, Box 9, Uskalooss $1.75. Pepper: Ruby King, Red Cayenne. others, 


~ ~ lowa. > q > > 
. phone or drive to Franklin Hatchery, 684 Franklin 100, 75c. Potato: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 0, 
os may be obtained in exchange for raw wool ‘Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa. WHITE ROCKS $1.50: 1,000, $2. All postpaid, labeled. Get 















































urchased direct from our mill. Write for of . ps ; 
Gecriptive folder. Amana Society, Dept. B, FARROW CHIX FOR SUCCESS. HEALTHY BOBZIN'S WHITE ROCK CHICKS, ELEC. quantity prices. Frank Patterson, Hawesville, Ken 
- Amana, Iowa. Reh wh Tred. sot i uaa b — i ~ Lb sae wf ear fia 
RS WOOL—MADE INTO BLANKETS. - ute andottes, Bu ns. y mas dirds trom trap-nested Hock. ocks ALFALFA, $5; RED CLOVER, $7; SCARIFIED 
FARME Casting aitl yarod a tate prices. 8 eae Minoreas, ne 4 $31.50-50 Waite, o> culled for egg production and disease. A wonderful sweet clover, $3: timothy, $3: mixed timothy 
= wn. Firke 4 horns, Anconas, o portunity to establish a new flock or obtain new and alsike or red clov ‘ . f 8 
te Monticello Woolen Mills, Monticello r blood h . alsike or red er, $4; Grimm alfalfa, $ 
cu in $31 0-500. Postpaid. 100 per cent a yr Write for prices. White Rock Hatchery, sudan grass, $2.40: Yellow Dent, $1.60: fodder 
Wiscons=. —— Qeéer from this ad now. Barrow Chick- Kellogg. Yows, cane, $1: we cay soybeans, $1.50. All per bushel 
eries ecoria inois. 100 PER CENT WARD STRAIN WHITE Catalog and samples free. Standard Seed Company, 
x WANT TO I BUY Rocks. Selected for 24-26 oz. eggs. Official 39 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
WANTED — OLD FU LLER-JOHNSON rane FOR 1 93 4 Sut ESS winnings, matings, and prices listed tn Tree circular os “ rag aes 
N- pump engines, cash or_ trade. AJW, 1430 C Order now for May delivery. A. H. Ward. Inde- oe a ay -- = LANTS. ge. omons, 
sve > 4 . e ‘Os v0 age ont 
iC. Morrison Street, Madison. Wisconsin. get lows, Master Breeders chicks. Prize winning Pencence, Towa. —— —— —--  ¢auliflower. Leading varieties. Mixed anyway want 
mn. stock. Big eggs. Famous for genuine RAMSEYER’S WHITE ROCK CHICKS. ed. Moss packed, 200, 60c; 550, $1; 1, 000, 
~ PATENT ATTORNEYS qe, res, ea catalog. Towa Master Breeders, Inc., Worid's Fair champions. Bred for large cae $1.75; 5, 000 $7.50. Prepaid, satisfaction guaran 
(MENTORS — SMALL IDEAS MAY Have =2xCity. low sei. Line Ara Wao: AAAc I 2c cach. Pig teed. Modern Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 
D ILLINOIS STANDARD ACCREDITED LARGE Oskaloosa, Iowa. SC PROSTPROOF =6CABBAGE, ONIONS. TOMA 








e commercial possibilities. Write immediatel, : 4 a 
‘: rf chicks. Bloodlines from among best breeders toes, pepper, cauliflower, broceoli and eeeplants. 


et 7 Pa ic . y a > al EN 
i ecord oP Teivention” Yew. Dense are aangueees of 200-320 egg stock. Literature describes 100 per a WHITE ROCKS. (Ae EES 6206. Bde. 300. The; 530. $1: 1,000." $1 
































cent bloodtest. Honest value. Square deal, large ti a 50-50) ($4, 108). Prepaid. 5 060, $7.50 paid express ' collect 1 
= - og By A. O'Brien, tT as Bee ty a horns, leading breeds. Famed for livabilit unt, “Peinveck low 1000 Bas ge Prone dhigunent : Srecan 
“ My Washington, pF production. $6.30, won, ne mg Gertifi- SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES Plant Company, Troup, Texas 
in FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT aT. S#te379. * soe a ae SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS. PLANT BARGAIN. 200 FROSTPROOF CAB- 
" gg tents and trade-marks, 802 Equitable HATCHED WITH PURPOSE. BOUGHT WITH Healthy range flock, $2.75, 100. Mrs. Pearl bage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 25 pepper, 25 
: Blig.. Des Moines, Iowa. ey pg hn [ — ——. Krueger, Batavia, Iowa. cauliflower, broccoli or eggplants, all $1, prepaid, 
ou « TS: - te tend Pe 


. . sup ara any varieties. Each order carefully packed. Infor- 
TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- vision. Read what others have to say concerning SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS. $3-100.  Dittion included in every package Smith County 













































































4 re — He vy layers. Od . Ci shne ll ~ 
rE ag Nyt - oy peemation. 418 Des Moines our triple, ins) pected chicks at our — low prices. wal eavy layers. dric McFarland, Bu hnell, Illi- Plant Company, Troup, Texas 
art “ REASONABLE TERMS BOOK a or free literature. Trenton Hatchery, Trenton, DUCKS PLANTS—GARDEN COLLECTION: PAY POST- 
PATENTS — issouri. —— os m n: 500 frostproof cabbs onions, te matoes, 
= and advice free. L. F. Iandolph, Dept. 506. DaY-OLD SEX-LINKED PULCETS SAVE RAIS. MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS. $4 mined 00 weetel: ana 50 pepper, exgplant, beoe- 
ect Washington. _D. anne cocker els. Try our special broiler hybrids. tae hundred, postpaid. Emma H. Anderson, coli or cauliflower, Thc; 1,000-$1.2 Large 
—— tholson’s ‘“‘Good as Gold’’ chicks prove rofitable amoni, Iowa strong plants, mosspacked. se Plant Farms, 
TN. BABY CHICKS ne. qrerage, gia ——— AA ble i Sex- DUCK EGGS POSTPAID. $4.50 HUNDRED. Jacksonville, Tex: eo Bee 
to “NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS Compliance Certificate No. 83. aL eons Hatched. aeieaget’ 8© 200 Petia lave, ie Geille, Neon. CRESTED WHEAT GRASS, Bg Ky 
= 3 “ . c tee Canary grass, sweet clover, alfalfa, tim- 
y jTNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREE- Box WC4. Ss Leans boro, Ilinois ROUEN DUCK EGGS, 24-$1.25, 44-$2.25, 100. othy tiln- iried seed corn—all direct from growers 
ment governing any transaction between buyer PROF. K S CHICKS. ALL BRE SDINy $4.50 Mrs Henry Newcomer Mt Morris at low prices. Write for price list, club offers ; 
ce, and seller, who might advertise in these columns, stock bloodtested (Antigen method) for B. Illinois ‘ Patina "Northwest Seed Growers Association, Fargo, North 
7 Wallaces’ ps — sows x yr expects D. a right for real quality and oa LARGE WHITE PEKIN DUGI = Dakota : - 
IT, advertisers and buyers to comply wi he following Day old_chicks all leading breeds. Ducklings, sARGE 2 PEKI sUCK G So v.13 
en- agreement Where mature ca Mw is purchased on Poults. White Rocks, W hite Giants, [pes bey each; 30, $1.25, postpaid. Carl Potts, oy mt. FROSTPROOF CABBAGE. ONIONS. TOMA- 
aa mail ee —— ——. ms a especially featured. Iowa Hatchery, . Iowa City, Iowa Iowa ron bien ton gfePlant, cauliflower. — » reas - 
2 upon receipt oO e purchase price wi ship 1e You BENEFIT BY BUYING “FROM A HATCH. DUCKLINGS - ps ri ‘sien oo : . v8 io ost pak eat- 
4 - 4 é : y eties, mixed as wanted, mosspacked. Satis- 
\-F oy! __ ie te peiviege pA ery not too big for personal attention to details FATTER PRKIN AND COLORED DUCKLID NG = Senbioe suaramtestl waek Weane Plant Wonta. 
f the b ll t h It that result in quality chicks at lower prices, Popu- 2 oy yee 2 gy * ‘Texas 
— ot satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry lar breeds, also cross breeds, Code ‘ Tilmer $14 to $16 per hundred. Iowa Chick Hatchery ainiehamitiaiimates — — _— 
oy mets th © re “the shi oa ee oe Thompson Hatchery, Elmore, Minnes ta. Jowa_City, Iowa SPECIAL C. 0. D. OFFER. 700 TOMATO, 
Be ate o the shipper, e shipper standing carri pk en Thi DBRiciN 7 SEE TT eS er . r ostproc > onions, 
charges one way, the buyer paying them the other BABY CHICKS FROM CAREFULLY CULLED WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS FOR SALE. CAN caulitiower, eo a Qe age me 
Ps way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good flocks. Heavies $6.95-100:; Leghorns $6.50-100. ‘ I arge orders. Spencer Chick Hatchery, Spen- ¢1'95-"5 000, $5. Large field grown plants.’ Sat 
Ez order, the shipper will then refund the original pur- Also started chicks reasonable. Write or visit our [et towa seatieslidteeasnitncmiasig ee —  isfaction guaranteed. Independent Plant Company, 
, i chase Price A Ln aa epee contre store. h. —oo Chick Store. 623 Jefferson Street, PERKIN, wt gee vs 100 RaGs gh Ponta, Texas 
Cs distance, the shipment shou ye fe watered anc aterloo, Iowa ertificate 4235. Mrs ‘m. Jakobs, Iowa Falls, ——_————— SO wo 
S Ss Ss n AB- 
ae Ris is in accordance to general custom in banding PX{1OTMS CHICKS ARE CHICKS OF QUAL, ova ye ge 
ES : ity. rompt service, satisfied customers, right Groun p *epper, Wonderberry sters, Pan- 
FR such trans actions and is assumed to govern ou on prices. Compliance certificate 3610. Write Elliott oe. eC GEESE ee Qeouneepenyy. ree. Wonderbe 5 aL. 
ick- between our advertisers and subscribers. here Hatchery, Hampton or Eldora, Iowa. RUNFT, REINBECK, IOWA. (WATERFOWL j — 
to the abov lations, shippers ———— . ws : ; . nd . : flowers, 15c doz. Mankato Nursery, Mankato, 
of ae tit basees of thom belone tal HERF’S A BARGAIN. BIG. STRONG, LIVABLE, Specialist.) | (Fifteen varieties.) International  jrinnesota. 
38 should notify buyers of them before filling orders. Clee tate [ ? t A winners. None better. Eggs, Stock. Write wants, any 9 => __ 
oS, electric- atc 1ed chicks. Lowest wrices __ Cats alog breed DISEASE RE SIST. ANT. Fe IE LI D-G Ro Ow NC Cc “AR- 














sii , free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 228, Wellsville, Mis- bage plants, $1 per thousand, shipment after 
PETERS SPECIAL CHICKS — GEESE May 5th. Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand, May 
OZARK BABY CHICKS, 20 BREEDS rs) MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS. OLD 20th. Ask for catalog. Largest individual plant 

2 


ig WITH LIBERAL GUARANTEE ON Bush Greene County Hatchery, Springfisia, Mie: stock, prize winners, ¢ postpaid, insured. Mrs. grower. Carlisle Plant Farms, Vi Vincennes, Indiana 


souri Thomas Tash, Webster City, Iowa LOOK, 200 FROSTPROOF CABBAG E, 200 


tis LIVABILITY AND PRODUCTION MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS 25 




















20e onions, 100 tomatoes, 25 pepper, 25 cauliflower 


TH stpaid, a Gos < 5¢ 3s Vern or eggplants, all $1, prepaid, any varieties. Moss 
rt. SPECIAL DISCOUNT STARTED CHICKS TING a VeaunY itnsind tows —— <a vo packed in special cardboard ventilated containers 


STARTED CHICKS FROM PROF. KING'S Central Plant Company, Ponta, Texas 



















































































































































































































































= : mammoth brooding plant will save you expense GUINEAS Te - 
For Orders Booked Three Weeks IM and trouble. Quality guaranteed. 3, 4 weeks PEARL GUINEA EGGS, $1. 18 POSTPAID. ba hg ;EORG 1A FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
old, also pullets and_cockerels. Prices right for Golden Seabright Bantam eggs, 60c, 15. Mrs ase 4 — re ay _ of Balti. 
vance real quality. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. Harry Hakes, Clarinda, Iowa. ane _-- My t- --3 . oe 
lowest prices in 10 years. Get catalog for full par- Crescent Farms, Sumner, Georgia 
ticulars. Backed by 6 years of official trapnest- POULTRY TURKEYS FROSTPROOF + RMUDA ONIONS” 
pedigree breeding and our disease control methods. FOR SALE— MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY FROSTPROOF C ABBA AGE. BERMUDA ONIONS, 
We specialize in White and Barred Rocks; White BANTAMS =. Ten thousand poults per week for 1934. 1000 ee et ee a te roy plants: 

r- fephorns; White Wyandottes: 8. C. Reds: Sexlink EXHIBITION GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAM now. be sure of early delivery. Spencer 1 Mig 9 OO es Ot So ctpaid $1-1.000- 

go Crossbreds. Even assorted leftovers at $6.50. per eggs, $1, 15. Prepaid. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 5.000, $7.50. postpaid. Not, postpaid. $1-1.000. 
re 100 500 lots ed d breedin _—_ - ~ os > Star Plant Company, Ponta, Texas. 

eer- hd A Genin obo. — Gartified JERSEY WHITE GIANTS MAMMOTH BRONZE—POULTS, EGGS. ONE Qtapity OFFER, 200 FROSTPROOF CAB. 

sold Ro icate, e:7 = i te at = JERSEY WHITE GIANT EGGS ALL LAYERS of TIowa’s finest, largest, prize-winning strains. et A. FER 7. FROSTPROOF Cae 

a 7, sne.. Ox » Newton, lo SRSE Az _ EGGS, sk ) Uhl Turkey Farm, Sioux City, Morningside, lowa. page, 2 tomatoes, 1f 0 onions, =” Depper, <4 
, direct from Marcy. Permit No. 168. $4 hundred. =, — Z cauliflowers or eggplants, all $1, prepaid. Any f 

— DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS Postpaid. Mrs. William Lanspa, David City, Ne’ BRONZE TURKEY POULTS CAREFULLY  sarieties. Moss packed, full count, safe arrival. 

an braska. ve Batehed from peasted —. Pha ce Cag National Plant Farms, Ponta, Texas 

= our Missouri Accredited Flocks—Bred and WHITE GIANTS. BL TS FF eek. Urder now. A. Vard, Independence, Towa. > > 5 0) ,) op G- 

RY, culled for Health, Size, Livability and Egg Produc- Minorcas, ken Cale” cae “a. uAMNOTS BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. 50 OR oe Fw atk ATO. salsa ubete O06 ‘ 
S, tion. bapa pg for B. W. D., antigen test, r~ Thomas Farms. Pleasanton, Kansas. 15c each. 50 or more, 12 %c each, pre- mixed anyway wanted $1. 1,000, $1 45, Prepaid | 
on actors removed, under supervision Missouri Hatchery JERSEY WHITE GIANTS. SIZE UALITY. paid. Fred Merrifield, Ainsworth, Iowa. and guaranteed. Express collect. $1, 1,000. Heath 

orld Board. Compliance Certificate No. 134. blood 1. E nn: ys y BLACKHEAD _ IN GURKEYS PREVENTED. Brothers, Ponta, Texas 
big White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas f oodtested. Eggs 100, $4 prepaid. W. 8. Austin, e x on. 2 : 

way, Barred, Buff, ‘White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons 6.50 Dumont, Tow cured. Pint $1.75. Sample 25c. Williams Turkey ORDER C. O. D., PAY POSTMAN. CERTIFIED 
G £.¢. and R: C. Reds, R. C., fi I. Whites.. 6.50 JERSEY, WHITE GIANTS AND WHITE LANG- Tonic, Dept. E., Monticello, Illinois. pot tentProot cabbage, onion, ct a 

ICE thite and S. L. Yyandottes, Black Giants.. 6.5 Shan chicks, eggs. Iowa accredited. BWD tested. ato, 2 ints ¢ . § 

lon} White Giants, Light Brahmas. Columb. Rocks 7.75 Elliott Hatchery. Eldora, Iowa. —- REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER wanted. 550, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Fairview Plant 
90, ive Assorted. sssirted all breeds............ 830 GENUINE WHITE GIANTS EGGS MARCY USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON Farm. Ponta, Texas. 

Lith, 100 per cent live del. Postpaid. Write for Calendar, byices reduced. Laces flock Win 8 Vax Walt all your poultry for identification in case of }FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION, TOMATO, 

M Clearfield, ‘Towa wie ea an Winkle, theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing. a different pepper, broccoli, cauliflower, eggplants. Any va- 

— Matlick Hatchery, Kirksville, Missouri & wey SE +" number for each owner. List of marker owners is riety’ mixed, anyway wanted, 100. 50c. 550. $1; 
a WHITE GIANT EGGS FROM LARGE FARM filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 1 900, $1.75. Prepaid. Ponta Plant’ Company 

-ED BETTER CHICKS AT NO EXTRA.COST. WIS. flock, $2.75 hundred. Mrs. Wm. Greeson. Rich- Price, with complete instructions and a for 100 = ponta’ Texas. ; q y 
ling consin accredited by Department Markets, bred land, Iowa. birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all = 
Des for exg production and egg size. Flocks scientifically WHITE LEGHORNS orders to Service Bureau et ag Wallaces’) MONTANA-NEBRASKA_ A ALFALFA $ $5 _ BU. 

mated. Some males sired by dams with Official R. — Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa White sweet clover $2.50 bu. Texas Sudan 

— 0. P. records as high as 290 eggs. These high Tancred 300 E Quintu lex Gr de $5.50 cwt. Write for samples. Everything in field 

i Quality chicks at amazingly low prices. All popular 33 p a SEEDS AND N and garden seed. Carberry Seed Company, Norfolk, 

BY breeds, quality matings, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Was our foundation stock. Direct from the Tancred URSERY STOCK Nebraska = 
10n, Wrandottes, assorted, $6.30, 100. Our famous spe- Farm. Highest grade Tancred Leghorn chicks at half " SEND NO MONEY, PAY ON ARRIVAL. TO 

Co. cal matings from higher egg producers in these former prices. Prompt shipment. Catalog free. PROSTT ROOF. CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH_FIF- mato, pepper, eggplant, frostproof cabbage and 

breds only le more per chick Prompt shipment. Code No. 6661. Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, y. Mossed. Labeled variety name. Jersey W — onion plants 550 mixed anyway wanted $ .75 
D. or prepaid if cash accompanies order. 100 SUCCEED WITH OUR LARGE TYPE HEAVY fiel: Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Cope 1,000, $1.25. Cherokee Plant Farms, | Ponta, Texas. 

— ve cent alive delivery. Order today direct from this ‘ wan 2 hay . s hagen, Early and Late Dutch, postpaid; 200, Pee: ern — 7 3 
it al and be prepared with a heavy laying flock next production chicks. Foundation stock direct from 300, $1: 500, $1.25: 1.000, $2. Onions. Crystal FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, $1: TOMATOES 

able fall and winter. Folder on request. Platteville Chick- ee cares. en mating ? rb ag Me a Wax, Yellow Bermu da, Prizetaker. pstpaid; 500, 1,50 omen. oi; sees . petetets. a per 

riple tes, Box 6, Platteville, Wisconsin—just 19 miles POS"? ft 1 a accredited. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: 6,000, Tomato, large, Ret Roy yr 5 Pre ‘Plant. FR _ * rift Pi berhn 

ible, fom Dubuque. FAMOUS Sain WaT AT "I well rooted, open, field grown. mone. Labeled with an — s SP OSTTE oe CABBas Eo 36d 

lers. "AMOUS ¥ OW STAR ATINGS WHITE variety name zivingston lobe, Marglobe tone Ss CIAL oC ¥ *ROOF C GE 4 ; 

‘aul, OFFICIAL WORLD RECORD Leghorns. Second to none. Large type. Heavy Baltimore. June Pink, McGee, Earliana, Gulf State onions, 100 tomatoes, 25 pepper. 25 cauliflower, 

0.2 eggs a bird held by Rucker contest pen. layers $10.30-100; $51.50-500. Order now. Supply Market, Early Detroit, post paid ; 100. 50c; 200, all $1, prepaid, any varieties. Grown in the open 
sii lan other official contest records. Stock B. W. D. limited. Farrow Chickeries, Peoria, Mlinois. 75; 300, $1: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Pepper. field. Rusk Plant Company, Rusk, _ Texas 

— tested Stained Antigen. Whole Blood Test super RAMSEYER'S WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. Mossed and Labeled. Chinese Giant. “Bull Nose. PLANT HARDIEST NORTHERN VARIETIES 

: F Ruby Kin Red_ Cayenn tpaid; 100 Ty 

EN- pion Federal Accredited Veterinarian since August Large type. Big egg size. Grade A-7%c; AA-9¢: Spy” $1: "50 0. $2 ‘a? 000 Pea 0. Full ‘Count: Minnesota grown alfalfa and sweet clover. Fair ‘ 
30 1 1933. All known reactors removed. 4-week fe- AAA-lle each. Prepaid. Live arrival. Ramseyer cama ad 50 out, wat ea A f; Ul — prices. Clean live seed, direct from producers. Sam- $ 
acks cement guarantee. Old customers increased orders Hatcheries, Box 5, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Le ge sipmen a. Cieniane eanan <a bgy uaran- ples. Olson Farms, Grove City, Minnesota. 
= ber cent last year. Must be good. Customers win TARGE BARRON WHITE LEG HORNS. 1OWA TO OR ER 6C._0, D. 550 TOMATO, CABBAGE, ONION | 

sige thick ae “Was Laceecas, we ee accredited. Roselawn Breeding. Ese Chicks. a HE BBA GE. ONTO x. dt -EPPER and pepper plants, mixed as wanted, 75c; 1,000, 

“ a s—Ld J or > 7) > aX 

TO- cals. Free catalog and prices of chicks, eggs and Reasonable. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Koe, evue, Iowa. roots mossed. | heen gs Earliana, John Baer, Mar. $1.25. Royal Plant Company. Ponta. Texas. | 

Te Filigree: d breeding stock. Prof. E. H. Rucker, MINORCAS globe, Bonny Best, Stone, Wo Me Jewel. 200, 60c; ALFALFA 
ntee ane SW, Ottumwa, Iowa WHITE. BUFF AND BLACK MINORCA 2°90;, 75c; 500. $1; 1. 1.75; 2,000, $3; ALFALFA, HARDY NONIRRIGATED KANSAS j 

mers AAA PROFIT BRED CHICKS AT LOWEST chicks, Gak them fram our hatehery ak @ 5,000, Of.  Cabbe e; all varieties, ° ‘same be oe grown, $6 to $8.50 bu. Sudan. $6.50 cwt. All 

3 — with guarantee that replaces losses first 2 cializes in Minorcas and ships out chicks of high Priverck a Lager Wax. Yellow shorgos, F.,0- B. Salina. Forage crop seed samples and 
ow Weeks price. Customers report outstanding Quality. Fourteen years experience. Spring Valley rizeta oe, ert pene. pencil size, a . GOc; prices on request. Kansas Seed Company, Salina, 
10, Rie ‘from our ove forme javers. Me yy Ontek Hatchery, Spring Vatey, Minnesota. ig MF Es 1 TS 50: or eda. $2.50 Pov Kansas. 
) eliver: rade, single com i . , - Sa : — " " SEALE 

ron White, Buff. eben leghoras,” Anconas, Witte: HARDY, EGG-BRED STOCK. LAY THE LARG- postpaid, Prom — shipment »Batisfaction guaranteed. “ar ae adkeus’ WE e.., x 

med, Buff Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White est and whitest eggs of any breed, lay like Leg- Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas spection. North Dekote Grimm Alfalfa Association, 
a Frandoties, all $6.30 per 100. AAAA grade horns, weigh like Rocks. Also Buff and White TOMATO, CABBAGE AND PEPPER PLANTS jt. North Dakota. 500 Cooperating growers 

RAF eee quality add 1%c per chick. Easy terms— Minorcas. Chicks $7.50 per 100 postpaid. Hamil- from certified and disease free seeds. Lane, — pa oe... 

nls, mio, 100 Balance COD plus postage. Cash with ton Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa stalky plants. Millions ready, slvoping daily. To- FLOWERS j 

Ken- nitsae re Paid to second zone. Add 50c per 100 = MINORCA CHICKS FROM_50 ACRE mato: FEarliana, John Baer, Chalk’s Jewel, Mar- TWO DOZEN GERANIU ™M PLANTS WILL IM- 

——- fede second zone. Order from ad. Free_litera- $7.50 prepaid. Tenth year. Flock mostly globe and Baltimore, $1.25-1,000, 10,000 up, $1. yee your home wonderfully this summer. We 

EED Varig, We upliance certificate 6924. Missouri Poultry old. ‘hens. Personfus Minorca Farm, Fairmont. Min- Cabbage: Golden ‘Acre. Copenhagen, Wakefield, will send them to you postpaid for one dollar. 

s, 5 rR ME IMMEDIATE ORD! Missouri. nesota. Ball Head iby Dutch. o3 ce. 50.600 2 e The. Any cols, 5 A Buckley Geranium Company, 

THe. MEDIATE ORDERS — WHITE AND GIANT BUFF MINORCA HATCHING EGGS Pepper: Ru ¥, ing, Ruby Giant anc alifornia Springfield, Illinois 

, Brown Leghorns; Barred, Buff_and White Rocks; $3 hundred; $9.75. case. * d "Vaskeutaat Wonder, $2-1,000, 10,000 up, $1.50. Prompt [LARGE BLOOMING PANSIES. WONDERFUL 
Rae Reds; Buff Orpin tons, White Wyandottes; Orange City, Iowa. shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Burgess & colors from finest seed obtainable. 3 dozen $2, 
1.00 Supreme Chicks §e9 per 100, $64 per TonGE TYPE GIANT S 7 Owens Plant Company, Pembroke, Georgia. postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois. 
0. Hayes Ace Supreme rating Chicks eyaran- sARGE TYPE GIANT STRAIN WHITE MINOR- " SORGI TROWN FROSTPROOF 
ca hatching eggs for sale, $3, 100. Hucke Bros RELIABLE GEORGIA ¢ FR PR 
od te 100." loss 10 days or replaced free, — $7.9 Bronson, Iowa _ ‘ ee : ae nt cabbage and onion plants. Wakefields, Copen- aa CE 

ZEN ence Eostpaid. Prompt oa, 2s jours) er onl : hagen, Golden Acre, Flat Dutch. Bermuda, Valen. TESTED SEED CORN. JOSLIN'S 110 DA® i 

r $1 oe OE pate oaemerene Fomsto pigsts_ seedy” Ape SPE a i Do eR Yellow, bi ? 
Pa- a ® Wuhlth ADDINGVI“Ia Bla’ abl Elon Ta omato ants ready ori 5th ie gro cin (white), olden ing. 5 years 

aid disappointment. Code No. 587. Hayes Bros. W HITE ORPINGTON EGGS SELECTED 100, Farliana, Bonny Best, Marglobe, Baltimore. 500, one hekaattone: which makes them the best 4 5 






Hatche 9 
—chery, 22 Hayes Bldg., Decatur, Illinois. $3.7 360, $11.50. Postpaid. Mrs. Julius go: 1.400, $1.50. Also lettuce. beet, cauliflower. able varieties for the corn belt. Yields up to 85 

















nace CHICKS, $6.30 PER 100 FOR STAND- Hage, Vail, Towa broccoli, pepper plants. Write for descriptive price bushels per acre and will mature. Now grown in 
a: grade chicks, prepaid to 2nd zone, Order BLACK POLISH list. Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Com- every county in Iowa. The corn you should plant 
gaect. f pany, Albany, Georgia. All hand selected, tests 96 to 100 per cent 5 




















rom this ad for prompt shipment of the wo apron > ECTAL 
: lish type White Leghorns, WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH. (SPECIAL PLANTS THAT GROW. GOOD HARDY CERTI- days approval test, satisfaction guaranteed or money 






























































































Reds, Barred Rocks, pen matin.) Eggs $1, 15, prepaid. Runft, ' cal . panies “jo _ refunded. Shelled and graded ready for planter 

uf . White Wyandottes, Buff teinbeck, Tow mm... § po gs eg Bt ly Ae... $1 25 ‘bushel. 10 bushels or more, $1.10 bushel 

anex 8. White, Orpingtons, | White Langshans, RHODE ISLAND REDS Spanish onions, 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75: Grimm, alfalfa, and other grass seeds. Allen Joslin 

Non live “delivery. guaranteed. “Catalog FARROW SINGLE COMB REDS. LEADING 5.000, $7.50. Peppers, eggplant. Porto Rico Sweet Seed_Farm. Holstein. lows aie 

ref: ac delive’ guarantee: atale > . FF 5 ors. potatoes, 100, 50c; 500, $1.50: 1.000, $2.50. MY IMPROVED HIGH YIELDING REID'S 

So. oo archery Chillicothe. 2 $643 1006 S31 50500 pp ag — All prepaid and moss packed. List free. Southern Yellow Dent and Silver Mine White Tipped, 

ae i, we ce AOR cke, Reds: higher. Farrow tialatecien.” Porta Illinois sli Plant Company, Ponta, Texas. shelled, grade bagsed. 98 1°S0 oo 

——— arre: rite, Bu ocks; Reds; caren ae ———¥ 3 — — CABBAGE P S: COPE =N 0 N  guaranteec irst grade i. ushe' econc 
FOR mamottes; “Orpingtons; Rhode “Island Whites; FEBRUARY COCKERELS, BOOTHS AAA git. CABBAG E PLANTS: COPENHAGEN, GOLDEN  guspintes4. - Fifowschults, Little Sioux, lows. 

ous wid, ri, Se english White Leghorns; $6.30. selene my Bag 8 and Reds, pedigreed. Earl Certified tomato plants: Marglobe, Baltimore, Bon STEEN SEED CORN, 14 YEARS IN STATE 

perts, Selected fl ange 5,80. These chicks Post ali : - : nie, JTD. Pritchard, Stone, John Baer, $1; 5,000, yield test and going strong. Vitality 99. Bu. $2. 

abe, Sins ocks sae a by the state. Postage TOMPKINS REDS. BOTH COMBS. BLOOD- 4/50. Pepper plants: Ruby King, Ruby Giant: Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Lowa. 
East. Frank Faanoke. Illinois, or tested. Eggs, $3.50, 110; $2.25, 55. Ralph $2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed embroke Plant 
a ranklin, 7 Illinois Van Duzer, Menlo, Iowa. Growers Exchange, Inc., Pembroke, Georgia. Additional Classified Advertisements on Next Page 
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Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


pois SEED CORN 
BLACK’S YELLOW DENT YIELDED ABOVE 
the average every year for fourteen years in state 
yield test in open pollinated division. Matures in 
southern two-thirds rt state. Wonderful silage corn 
for northern section. Costs almost nothing because 
a fraction of a bu. increase in yield pays for the 
seed. $1.65 bu. Extra bu. free with 10 bu, order. 
Usual guarantee. Prompt shipment from Dallas 
Center. Clyde Black, Ames, Iowa. 
SEED CORN. REID’S YELLOW DENT, KRUG’S 
yellow dent. Test 98 per cent. Price $1.50 per 








bushel, Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
YELLOW DENT GERMINATION 98 RB, $1.f 50 0 BU. 
% mile east of St rancis hospit ‘al Highway 
No. 20. C. Roth, Waterloo, Iowa, Route 5. 
SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN SEED. MANCHU, . ILLINI, D DU DN- 


field. Recleaned, graded, germination 94 per 
cent, less than one per cent splits, in bags of two 
bushels each. Bags free. $1.25 per bushel in any 
amount. Inoculation. Urbana culture, clean, fresh, 


field tested, easy to apply. 5 bu. size $1; 2 bu. 
size 50c, postpaid. Wayne A. Rot inson. Marshall- 
town, Towa : is 
SOYBEAN SEED: MANCHU, ILLINI, DUN- 
field, Virginia, Wilson, Recleaned. Free from 


Quality and germination excellent. Samples 


splits. 
Standard Soybean Mills, 


and prices sent on request. 
Centerville, Iowa. 


SOYBEANS. ILLINI, ! 








RECLEANED, 97 PER 
cent germination. $1.20 bushel. Write for prices 

on quantities over 100 bushels. Delivered to your 

farm. Joe Ross, Stronghurst, Iinois, 

SOYBEANS. DUNFIELD. ,. $1.10 BU.;_ILLINI, 
$1.15 bu.; Manchu, $1.25 bu; *Hiseiniag, 

Ebony and Wilson, $1. 15 bu. Kelly Seed Company, 

Peoria, Illinois. 

SOYBEANS, ILLINI, 3,000 BUSHELS CHOICE 
seed. Germination 95 or better. Less than one 

per cent splits. Combine cut. R. A. Naylor, Scotch 

Grove, Iowa. 

SOYBEANS: MANCHU, ILLINI, DUNFIELD, 
Black Eyebrow, Hurrelbrink. Write for latest 

prices stating amount desired. Pratt Seed Farms, 








Roseville, Tilinois. 3 4 
MANCHU SOYBEANS. RECLE ANE D. GERMI- 

nating 95 per cent. Bags free. $1.25 bu. Harry 
Lauer, Mt. Union, Iowa ae os ta 
ILLIN SOYBEAN SEED, RECLEANED, GER- 





mination 96 “ha 15 per bushel. Henry Overberg, 


West Point, vi 
RECLEANED — “ANG HU SOYBEAN SEED. 

Germination 96. $1.25 bushel. Bags free. Lloyd 
Sater, Danville, Iowa 


CHOICE WILSONS, $1.35 
$1 






BUSHEL, _ILLINT, 
10. Recleaned, bagged. Henry Heimann, 
Coatsburg, _Tilinois 
MANCHU AND ILLINI SOYBEAN SEED. RE- 
cleaned, excellent germination. J. Donald Gillas- 
pey. Lamoni, Iowa. aoe 
aie ___ STRAWBERRY PLANTS . 
100 GENUINE, IMPROVED MASTODON EVER- 
bearing strawberry plants, $1, 200-$1.60, pre- 
paid; 1,000-$4.75, 5,000-$22, not prepaid. 200 
Dunlap $1, prepaid; 1,000-$2.50, not preps 
200 Biakemore, Big Joe, Pearl or Gibson, $1 
prepaid; 1,000-$3, 5,000-$13.50, not prepaid ) 
Bearing size Chief Earliest Red Raspberry $1, 
190-$2.50, 1,000-$15, not prepaid. 100 Cumber- 
land Black Raspberries or Eldorado Blackberries, 
$1.50, 1,.000-$9, not prepaid. 75 Asparagus and 
12 Rhubarb, $1 H ighest Quality Guaranteed 
Westhauser Nurseries (R17), Sawyer, _Mic higan. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. C. O dD. DUNLAP, 
Aroma, Blakemore, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25 
Premier, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. 200 Masto 
don, $1.25. nO St Regis raspberry, 75c, 20 Mam 
moth rhubarb, 50c. 100 Asparagus, 75c. Rider 
Nursery, Farmington, Towa 
Pe __ SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
NANCY HALL, YELLOW JERSEY, 
Rico, Red Bermuda Yams, 100-60c; 200-81; 
500-$2.25; 1,000-$4, postpaid Healthy plants. 
Prompt shipment. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois, 
POTATO PLANTS — NANCY HALLS AND 
Porto Ricans, 500, $1: 1.000, $1.75. Prepaid, 
Packed to reach Iowa. Nancy Hall Farm, McKenzie, 
Tennes 
NANC Y 
postpaid, 500, $1 
Gleason, Tennessee aS Aa 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. RIGHT VARIETIES, 
Send for price list Woitect Bros., Conesville, 
Towa 





. PORTO 


“HALL SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
1,000, $1.75. Avery Allmon, 





~ | 
Livestock News 

The Letts & Turkington Hereford sale, 
Letts, Iowa, May 2, was well attended. 
Breeders were present from several states 
and a choice offering was presented. The 
51 lots brought $6,140, or a general aver- 
age of $120.40. The nine bulls made $200 
each and 42 females averaged $105, The 
top bull, Lettson Lad 87th, went to Secor 
& Brown, Mechanicsville, Iowa, at $400. 
Joe Rodgers, Caddo, Texas, paid $400 for 
Lettson Lad 9th. Ed F. Zieman, Chelsea, 
Iowa, was the heaviest buyer, taking 15 
head. Auctioneers Reppert, Gartin and 
Milne handled the sale. We list those 
selling for $100 and over not listed above: 
Bulls—Extra, G. W. Burr, West Liberty, 
Towa, $230; 2, Oscar Sevig, Walford, Iowa, 


$160; 4, Charles Hendricks, $105; 6, C. E. 
Summer, North English, Iowa, $100; 7, 
H. G. Frazier, Nowanta, Okla., $140; 9, F. 


Texas, $145. Females— 
Kidoo, Joy, IL, 


Cc. Miller, Marfa, 
Lots 12 and 20, R. C. 





$145, $125; 13, Tuttle Bros., Norway, Iowa, 
$100; 14, Joe Rodgers, $130; 19, | Cc. W. 
Johnston, Worthington, Minn., $155, $100 


21, 33, 37, 31, 332, 38, "38, 17 





8, 3, 
$115, $100, 





Ed F. Zieman, $1: 50, $115, $15 

$115, $100, $105, $140, $130, $105; 28, 35, 37, 
40, 53, Perey ere: Maple Park, IL, 
$105, $155, $150, $13 136, $115. 


Hugh G. Van Pelt, president of the 
Waterloo, Jersey Farm, advises that he 
will make a public sale of high class Jer- 
Dairy Cattle 


seys at the Congress sale 


pavilion, Waterloo, Iowa, May 30, They 
have been breeding Financial Kings and 
Queens since 1912; no better breeding. 


This firm has done as much, if not more, 
showing and testing of Jerseys than any 
firm in the midwest, and have sold Jer- 
sey cattle in 32 states and three foreign 
countries, which is evidence of their de- 
sirability. The herd bulls produced at 
this farm have been in strong demand. 
This auction affords unlimited opportu- 
nity to select the best bulls in this estab- 
lishment, with great records, at your own 
price. A number of excellent heifers, 
both bred and open, are listed; also a few 
bull and heifer calves, Be sure to get the 
catalog 


CBhedon & Battles, Yakima, Wash., 
owners of Rosemere Farms, will make 
their annual sale at Maquoketa, Iowa, 
Monday, May 28. Maquoketa is the for- 








} and a receiving set 





WALLACES’ 


mer home of O. V. Battles, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest livestock men. For this 
event, they have cataloged 69 head of ex- 
cellent, well bred Angus cattle, and it 
will unquestionably be one of the banner 
sales of the year. Included as an attrac- 
tion is Barbara of Rosemere 100th, the 
recent International grand champion. 
This is the only herd with the honor of 
producing two grand champions at the 
Chicago International in the same year. 
Their great young bull, which was grand 
champion at the American Royal last 
year, will also be included in the sale as 
an attraction. If you want the best in 
a herd bull or foundation stock for breed- 
ing cattle, this is a sale that will afford 
a wide selection. Ask for the catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Address, O. V. Battles, P. O. 
Box 1310, Yakima, Wash 


The Southwest Iowa Hereford Breed- 
ers sale, at Atlantic, Iowa, April 24, was 
well attended, and 36 bulls were sold at 
an average of $71 per head, There were a 
lot of very young bulls in this sale, prob- 
ably a trifle too young to bring the bet- 
ter prices, yet on the whole it was not a 
bad sale. The top of the sale was Prince 
Domino Mischief 18th, from the Dr, E. O. 
Perley herd, and he went to R. D. Law- 
rence, Des Moines, at an even $200. No. 1, 
also a Perley bull, went to Jesse - An- 
derson, Kirkman, Iowa, at $132.50, The 
cattle all went to Iowa buyers, and a lot 
of them secured good bargains. M. H. 
Cruise was the auctioneer, 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill, writes that they 
have recently purchased 100 Shorthorn 
bull calves, about six months old, for 
shipment to Junta Central De Ganaderos, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. The calves 
were bought from breeders in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, New York and Kansas, and 
were asembled where they could be lo- 


cated in a community with the lowest 
cost for assembling. 
George Gruber, Farragut, Iowa, is ad- 


vertising some splendid Hampshire and 
Poland China fall boars, and he certainly 
has some good ones. George has the best 
of breeding, and his prices are in keeping 
with the times. Send him your order for 
one of these boars, Please mention this 
paper. 

Edgar Wolf, Sheldon, Iowa, breeder of 
Polled Milking Shorthorns, recently sold 
bulls to Roy Hodges, Curlew, Iowa, and 
H. L. Ryon, Spencer, Iowa, and females 
to Arthur Redenbaugh and John Shaw, 
both of Spencer. 





CULINARY SHOW AT IOWA FAIR 

Another state-wide cooking and baking 
show, culminating in more than $700 in 
cash prize awards for Iowa’s champion 
cooks, canners and bakers, has been an- 
nounced by the management of the 1934 
Towa State Fair. Approximately $500 in 
cash prizes in 176 different types of com- 
petition will be awarded in the culinary 
department at this year’s fair. 

The largest offerings in the culinary 
show will be for bread and rolls. In this 
one division, $112 in premiums will be 
paid on Boston brown bread, cinnamon 
rolls, coffee bread, corn bread, nut bread, 
rye bread, whole wheat bread and white 
and whole wheat bread and rolls. 

Other major classes of competition and 
the prizes offered in each group include: 
Cakes, $93; cookies, $27; homemade can- 
dy, $24; miscellaneous, $9; spiced goods, 
$18; pickles and condiments, $57; jellies, 
$42; jams, $33; fruits, $69; 
butters, $24; preserves, $51; canned vege- 
tables, $30; canned meats, $21, 

All articles entered in the state-wide 
culinary contest at this year’s fair must 
be strictly homemade and the work of the 
exhibitors. All products exhibited in jars 
must have been canned since January 1, 
1934. The exhibitors are limited to one 
entry in each class, and in the cake divi- 
sion not more than ten cakes may be 
entered by any one exhibitor. 

Detailed premium lists may be had on 
application to the secretary of the Iowa 
State Fair, Des Moines. 


conserves, $12; 





A NEW BATTERY RADIO 

A new development in the radio field 
has been made by L. Tatro, of Decorah, 
Iowa, in which the use of “B” and “Cc” 
batteries has been successfully eliminated 
perfected that pro- 
vides a farm radio with economy of op- 
eration. 

This radio unit not only operates cheap- 
ly, but has unusual volume. It can be 
run on less current than it takes to 
operate the head lamps on an automobile, 
and the amount of current necessary to 
blow an automobile horn would run ten 
of this type of radios. 

This concern, which was a pioneer in 
the development of 32-volt farm light 
plant radios, has prepared a special book- 
let describing the new product, and it is 
available to those who ask for it. The 
coupon on page 26 will bring it to you. 





Livestock Fieldmen 


M. T. White, 604 N. 4 N. 40th St., 
Neb. Phone Wainut 1056. 

J. —E. Halsey, care of Wallace Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, lowa; res- 
idence phone, 7- 1875. 


Omaha, 





The last pages for liv estock adver- 
tising go to press Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, May 26, close on 
Wednesday morning, May 16, 





FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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Aberdeen Angus Cattle Bred in the West Will Be Sold in the 
Middle West Through 


ROSEMERE’S ANNUAL SALE 
Maquoketa, Iowa, Monday, May 28, 1934 


Presenting: 69 of the Herd’s Choicest Young Females, siutentee the 1939 
International Grand Champion Cow; 18 Snappy Young Bulls, 
Including the 1933 American Royal Grand Champion Bull 








Barbara of Rosemere 100th, grand champion at the recent International and a 
product of Rosemere. Others of rare quality se. 

Reports given us by our middle western and eastern customers convince us that there is a 
distinct advantage to eastern cattle producers in the way of increasing the size and vigor of their 
animals by introducing new blood, particularly by bringing into their herds the infiuence of animals 
bred in the open of the far Northwest. Such an opportunity is offered in the consignment of 
choice young breeding cattle for our forthcoming sale. In addition, there will be other attractions 
such as the sale of two of our last year’s grand champions, and a thing that should appeal to prac- 
tical breeders is the fact that twenty or more of the young cows listed will have calves at foot 
and many of the balance will be well along with calf by sale day. Then preceding the sale, there 
will be the usual luncheon which has become an established feature of the Rosemere sales We 
urge our sale visitors to be on hand betore 12:00 o'clock in order to participate in this event 

he Rosemere Herd is the only herd of the breed which has the distinction of prakes ng two 
International grand champions in one year and regular sized signed photographs of these cham- 
pions will be mailed to those who apply for the sale catalog, which will be mailed upon request only, 
Address O. V. Battles, P. O. Box 1310, Yaxima, Washington 


CONGDON & BATTLES YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


(We want to call particular attention to WAYLAND wessy" $ SALE which will be held at 
Atlantic, lowa, on May 2 


HOPLEY'S ANGUS SALE 


sut.s Atlantic lowa, May 29, 1934 rentares 


We are selling 12 yearling bulls and 
4 two-year-old bulls in this sale and 
we regard them as the best lot of 
bulls we have ever listed for a public 
auction. These are sired by our 
celebrated herd bull Quality Mar- 
shall 3d, regarded as one of the 
greatest show and breeding bulls in 
this country. Others by Majesty of 
Quality and Bar Quality. Among 
these are Epie Baron, a yearling by 
Bar Quality, and he was a member 
of our show herd and was a 2d and 
8d prize winner all round the cir- 
cuit. He is an Eisa Erica. Another 
good bull is Evan Quality 3d, and 
he was 4th as a summer yearling at 
the International. He is an Erica 
of the Edella tribe. Others equally 
as good as these selling in this sale. 
There will be four young cows with 
calves at foot. One of these is 
Eline Erica, sells with calf at foot and rebred to Bar Mar Quality, junior champion at the 
International. A splendid Queen Mother cow by Bar Quality sells with a calf at foot. 
Two choice heifers sell with calves at foot and two other cows will have calves at foot by 
sale time. Then there are 18 head of exceptionally choice heifers, some are open and 
some bred to Bar Mar Quality, the junior champion bull at the International. Mostly all 
young cattle and as good as we have ever sold. Only the very best families listed. Write 
for catalog at once and please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


WAYLAND HOPLEY FARMS, Incorporated, 


Atlantic, Iowa 
Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auct. M. T. White, fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 














BARKLEY QUALITY, 444837, Junior champion 
bull at International in 1930. 














Pure-Bred Jersey Auction Sale 


FORTY LINE-BRED FINANCIAL KINGS AND QUEENS, WITH PERFECT BLENDING 
OF OXFORD LAD, GOLDEN FERN’S NOBLE, AND EMINENT RALEIGH BLOOD. 


MILK AND BUTTER RECORDS 

ROM COWS AND THOSE DESCENDED FROM ROM DAMS AND PROVED SIRES. 

BRED HEIFERS AND HEIFER CALVES—SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS AND 

BULL CALVES FROM SUCH DAMS AND SIRES. 

ILLUSTRATION NO. 1: Financial Pleasing Fern 
829955, junior four-year-old R. O. M. Record, 1 432 
Ibs. milk, 536.77 Ibs. butterfat, equivalent to 670.96 15S 
butter. Also her heifer calf born April 28, 1934, sired 
by Financial Marie’s Superior with 17 tested dams 
averaging 11.687 lbs. milk and 631.56 Ibs. fat. 


WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 30, 1934. ILLUSTRATION NO. 2: Bull born July 6, 1038 
24 tested dams averaging 12,339 lbs. milk and ‘V-.0 
12:30 P. M. Ibs. fat. 
PRIZE WINNERS 


WATERLOO, IOWA Approved Jersey Type as well as big production. 


If you wish to win at your local fair, State Fair 
anects 
any fair, you will find the prize-winning prospec 





DECORATION DAY 





Dairy Cattle Congress for all classes in our Decoration Day sale. It ps 
: Poss opportunity to select production and type and ret ve 
Sale Pavillion duction combined. Females that will produce at hh — 


and win at the fair. Bulls that will sire produ 
and winners at home and win wherever showed. 
‘ 


DECORATION DAY IS BARGAIN DAY AT WATERLOO, IOWA, for securing ‘4 
your own price) what you have always wished in Jerseys. 
Address 


Catalog ready May 15th. Send for your copy now. 


HUGH G. VAN PELT, President 
Waterloo Jersey Farm Route 4 WATERLOO, IOWA 





























When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. — 
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eps It is easy to make money 
with cattle on a corn-belt farm 
when you raise the right kind 
Shorthorns are adapted to the 
corn belt—they convert your 
roughage and grain into prime 
beef at lowest cost. There is a 
good demand for Shorthorns in 
your community. Low recording fees 
Free information. Send card today 
about Shorthorns. American Short- 
horn Breeders Ass'n, 
Dept. W, 















Park Ave., 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ene eee 
CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 
Jam offering 7 very choice yearling bulls for sale, 
by Revolution llth and Sir Empress Black 
All Ericas and Blackbirds. Also some choice 


cap. 

heifers. Address i. “as ‘ = 

j. W. NORTON, FONTANELLE, IOWA 
HEREFORDS 


~Polled Herefords 


We offer 20 bulls and heifers for sale. 
Popular blood lines. 


GEO. ROSS & SON 


GRAY. IOWA 
POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


We are offering 13 good Polled Hereford bulls for 
gie. Three are 18 and 19 months old, and 10 
young bulls. Also choice lot of heifers and bred 


CTF CELL, BROS. DENISON, IOWA 
HOLSTEINS 
MY HERD SIRE FOR SALE 


Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose. He has a record 
of 1300 Ibs. of butter a year. His 14 nearest dams 
have a yearly record of 1214 lbs. He is a proven 

r >, 


RENSINK m, 3 HOSPERS, IOWA 


SERVICEABLE HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Mostly by a nearly 1200 lb. double grandson of 























the grand champion, Tritomia_ Pietertje Ormsby. 

Out of good Ormsby and K. P. 0. P. dams. Calves, 

oie up. Serviceable, $40 and up. Accredited. 

isit farm or write 

. E. FERGUSON LAURENS, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS 





FOR SALE 


High class Shorthorn bull by Broad Back. 
Six Oxford ewes with lambs at side. Six Ram- 
bouillet ewes with lambs at side. Hampshire, 
Oxford, Shropshire and Southdown rams. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


BREEDER of Milking Shorthorns for over 40 years 
. the choicest American and Clay and Bates and 
imported breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls 2 to 12 months old. A few choice, tried, 
young cows and bred heifers Prices reasonable. 
Also White Collie ppies. Founder of the Peer- 
kes Herd. John Logsdon, Decorah, Iowa 








HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshires, Poland Chinas 


FALL BOARS _ 

Iam offering 15 good Poland China and Hamp- 
shire fall boars for sale. best of breeding and good 
individuals. Priced reasonable Address 
GEORGE GRUBER FARRAGUT, IOWA 








AND GILTS 

deep bodied 
Gilts can be 
fall_ litters. 
Write for 


FALL BOARS 
by Crown Prince 210121, 


enty size ¢ 











t boar for 
Farmer kind and price 









or call at_farm 3 miles southwest of 
1 E. Oxley, R. Iowa City, Iowa 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
srown—good litters—double treated. 
Prompt shipment. 


J.J. NEWLIN Grimes, Iowa 
HORSES AND JACKS 


BELGIANS 


THE DRAFT HORSE 
SUPREME 


Spring work—colts in 
pasture -te in the 
fit—are e evidence 
sat Belgians are ever 
Bactsing in popularity 
yl your pure bre 

Tade mares 1- 
fe dallions °° Be! 















A good ry re 
Belgian gram. Keep 
— “d Belgians 
— frei B ins, — 

fation this paper. 





ssociation of Importers and Breeders 
raft Horses. Address J. D. Conner, 


r 
ety Treasurer, Wabash, Indiana. 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


MIALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
ur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 
Quality Stud. | Our Belgians are noted for their 
ry ize and substance. Visitors welcome. 
GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


Americ an , A 












SoRREL AND ROAN BELGIANS 


est, 
“fis 1 Belgian stallions, three- 





Tart 
With fea: up; chestnut  sorrels 
Ctra gong ane and tail; and some 





lored strawberry roans 


aAN DLER, Chariton, Iowa 
ee 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD * 


Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
May 28—Congdon & Battles, Maquoketa, 
Iowa. 
May 29—Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa, 
BROWN SWISS 


June 12—F. M. Wolfe, Wesley, Iowa. 
JERSEYS 

May 30—Waterloo Jersey Farm, Waterloo, 

Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 

June 1—Central States Shorthorn Sale, 
Webster City, Iowa; Will Johnson, Mgr., 
3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

June 2—Marshall County Shorthorn 
Breeders Sale; Geo. H. Lewis, Mer., 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 

June 7—Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, 
Missouri. ; 
June 21—Fred Rothlisberger & Son, Elgin, 

Iowa. 
June 30—C. F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Theo. Martin & Son, R. 1, 
Vernon, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 


Mt. 





. + 
Livestock News 

The Wayland Hopley Angus sale, at 
Atlantic, Iowa, May 29, should be one of 
the most attractive Angus sales of the 
spring He is selling 18 head of 
good bulls and 24 females. His bulls are 
certainly very attractive, and among them 
are some real herd bull prospects. Four 
of these are two-year-olds and the re- 
mainder yearlings. They are sired by his 
great show and breeding bull, Quality 
Marshal 3d, Majesty of Quality and Bark- 
ley Quality. Some of them are show win- 
ners. He is also selling four good young 
cows with calves at foot, others to calve 
shortly, together with the best lot of 
heifers he has ever listed for an auction. 
If you are interested in Angus cattle, 
write for his catalog, and please mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


season. 


One of the important Shorthorn sales 
of the season will be the Central States 
sale, to be held at Webster City, Iowa, 
June 1, where 60 head of high class cat- 
tle, selected from leading herds from six 
states, will be sold There are about 25 
high class bulls, which affords a wide 
selection in herd bull material, as well as 
females of high quality by the leading 
sires of the breed. The handsome illus- 
trated catalog, giving many leading sires, 
will be sent free. Ask for it, mentioning 
this paper. Address, Will Johnson, Sale 
Manager, 3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, 
Iowa, 


The Marshall County Shorthorn Sale, 
to be held June 2, at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
wilt be one of the good offerings to be 
sent thru a sale ring at that point in re- 
cent years. There will be 20 bulls and 
30 females. Included in the offering are 
a number of the show cattle from the 
Alva Lynch herd, which will please the 
most critical buyers. Others of like qual- 
ity and merit will be included. The an- 
nouncement gives more details and the 
catalog tells the story. Ask for it, and 
mention this paper. Address, George H. 
Lewis, Sale Manager, Marshalltown, Iowa, 


The Holbert Horse Importing Company, 
Greeley, Iowa, advise that there is an 
unusual demand for good draft stallions 
this season, and say that they have sold 
more stallions so far this year than dur- 
ing the entire year of 1933. At present, 
the Holberts have a high-class lot of 
Percheron and Belgian stallions, from 
three years old to mature stallions, and 
if there is a need for a good stallion in 
your community, you should drive over 
and see what they have to offer, or write 
to them and get their plan to help your 
community. 


Henry Jamieson, Blue Earth, Minn., 
writes that his bull, Helfred Challenger, 
purchased in the F. W. Hubbell fall sale, 
is doing well and will make a real show 
prospect. He reports an increased demand 
for both bulls and females. 





ANDREW HARRINGTON PASSES 

Andrew Harrington, Vail, Iowa, of the 
firm of A. Harrington & Son, passed 
away at his home on April 20, at the age 
of 65 years. For the past 25 years, he 
has been known as one of the best breed- 
ers of Poland China hogs, Shorthorn cat- 
tle and Percheron horses in western Iowa, 
He was born in Cedar county and went 
to Crawford county with his father and 
mother when he was three years of age, 
and lived on his home farm the rest of 
his life. There never was a more reliable 
breeder nor a better citizen than “Andy” 
Harrington. We have known him for a 
quarter of a century, and the large at- 
tendance at his funeral only testifies to 
his high standing in his community. He 
leaves a son, Earl Harrington, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John Kenney, and a number of 
grandchildren. 
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Belgian and Percheron 
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The Best Consignment Sale Offering Ever Presented in lowa 
will be sold by auction in the 


Central States 
SHORTHORN Sale 


Webster City, lowa 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1934 


Sixty outstanding Shorthorns will be sold 
Twenty-four bulls of best type and character 
Thirty-six females of breed building quality 


The cattle for this sale have been drawn from leading herds in six 
states. Some of the most notable breeders in America are consignors. 
Their names are synonymous with the production of Shorthorns of the 
highest rank. 


Sons and daughters of the famous sires, Collynie Clipper Star, Brown- 
dale Archer, Proud Archer, Sni-A-Bar Golden Ring, Browndale Goldspur, 
Melbourne Rodney, Villager’s Champion, Maxwalton Lochinvar and 
Browndale Ear! will be sold. Other impressive sires having offspring 
in the sale include, the great Typical Thought, Divide Banner 2d, Divide 
Stardale, Lyndale, Divide Invincible, Maxwalton Miller, Sni-A-Bar 
Bridegroom 2d, Dreadnaught Monogram, Village Gift, Collynie Emperor, 
be on Hope’s Model, Sni-A-Bar Advocate and Brandsby’s 

onarch. 


The following noted breeders are the consignors: F. W. Hubbell, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Allen Cattle Company, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
H. K. Owens, Homestead, Iowa; Ravenswood Farm, Bunceton, Missouri; 
Will A. Davis & Son, Oakland, Iowa; Dr. L. L. Dunn, Dell Rapids, S. D.; 
J. E. Bilderback, Adel, Iowa; Henry Jamieson, Blue Earth, Minn.; Mrs. 
Julius Sandsness & Sons Peterson, Minn.; Bennett Bros., Williamsfield, 
Illinois; C. E. Faulkes, Mitchellville, Iowa, and T. A. Harris & Son, 
Lamine, Mo. 


This sale will provide a great opportunity to buy bulls that have been 
tried and proven to be excellent sires, young bulls that may be depended 
upon to sire cattle of the highest merit, bulls that can be shown with 
certainty of success, females with which to found new herds or to make 
replacements in the best, well established herds, show heifers for various 
classes. Breeders in Iowa and neighboring states are fortunate in having 
an opportunity to select stock from such a great variety of the leading 
blood lines of the Shorthorn breed, wherein all are first class specimens 
presented by high class breeders. 


For handsomely illustrated catalog 
of this sale write to 


WILL JOHNSON 


Sale Manager 


Auctioneer, J. E. Halsey. 


In the ring C. G. Mason and 
Tom Sherlock. 


The sale will start 


3709 Sixth Avenue 
sromptly at 1 p. m. 
Sriday. Sane 1, 1986 SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead when writing for catalog. 


We invite your attention to the Marshall County Shorthorn Sale 
to be held at Marshalltown, Iowa, on the day after this sale. 








STALLIONS 





lds to mature stallions, You will 
I our barns. Write or § | 
needed in your com- 





a selection in 
us if a stallion is 
munity. | 
HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 
GREELEY, Delaware County, IOWA | 


Send 50 cents for Stallion Service Record Book. 


The Best Lot of Shorthorns Ever Offered in a Marshall 
County Sale a 


will be sold at 





Marshalltown, lowa 


Saturday, June 2, 1934 


22 Head of Choice Herd-heading Bulls 
31 Females of Rare Quality and Rich Breeding 





53 Lots in All, Including a Few Cows with Calves 


Marshall County and vicinity have been noted, for many years, for 
the high quality of the Shorthorn cattle that they produce. This June 
sale, coming the day after the Central States sale at Webster City, Iowa, 
lists an offering of cattle far superior to any previously entered in a 
Marshall County sale. There are females suitable for replacement in 
the finest herds, and bulls capable of being used to head such herds. 
This is in every respect a deluxe offering and all Shorthorn breeders 
who can arrange to do so should attend and support this sale of out- 
standing cattle. The following consignors will sell the numbers of 
Shorthorns set after their names. These cattle are the best production 
of a great Shorthorn breeding district. 


Bulls Females Bulls Females 


Alvah Lynch, Green Mountain 3 7 C. E. Kasischke, Radcliffe... 
Neiman & Packer, Marshall- W. W. Fleming, Garwin...... 3 
OTE Secicccdncesccesqcanes 3 3 L. C. Gerke, State Center.... 2 
Henry Rassmussen, Green Will Fricke, State Center.... 1 
pO Sr ere 1 3 J. W. Gaunt, Clemons....... 2 
E. L. Williams, Marshalltown 1 5 Chas. E. Nickerson, Beaman 1 
George H. Lewis, Marshalltown 1 1 Frank Balicheck, Tama..... 4 6 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Sale Mgr. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Auctioneer, Clair G. Mason. Fieldman, J. E. Halse¥. 
Attention is called to the Central States Sale, Webster City, Iowa, 
the day preceding this sale. 


Write for catalog. Mention Wallaces’ 


























—they age good grapes 


to make rare wines 


HERE THE RARE WINES come 

from they know that the two 
most important things in wine-mak- 
ing are the selection of the grapes 
and the long years of ageing in the 
wine cellars. 

IT’S VERY MUCH THE SAME in 
the making of a cigarette. You have 
to get the right tobaccos, then put 
them away to age and mellow in 
wooden casks. 

You can’t make a good cigarette 
like Chesterfield in a day. It takes 
Over two years to age the tobaccos 
for your Chesterfields—but it adds 
something to the taste and makes 
them milder, 


Everything that modern Science 
really knows about is used to 
make Chesterfield the cigarette 
that’s milder, the cigarette that 
tastes better. 


the cigarette thats MILDER 


the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


© 1934, Liccerr & Myers ToBacco 
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